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(rad ix) n. 1. the root of a plant 2. same as 
radical 3. a root or base 4. a Christian magazine 
that interacts with, critiques, and challenges 

_-~~ the prevailing culture 


Notes from the Catacombs/ In many articles and books, historian Garry Wills has written about how Christian- 
ity has influenced the American political system. In his recent Radix interview, Wills describes the importance of 
that connection and why it is often overlooked (p. 8 ). Christianity has had a major impact on American politics, 
but how Christian are basic American values? John Alexander critiques Jeffersonian individualism from a Bib- 
lical perspective and finds it lacking (p. 12). An antidote to individualism can be found in our life together as 
Christians. In his article (p. 4) sociologist Robert Bellah challenges the church to embrace its role as a soul- 
nurturing community.—Peace, Sharon Gallagher 
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Meditation 


Worship and Work 


by Dorothy Day 


I, was Mrs. Barrett who gave me my first impulse towards Catholicism. It was around 


ten o'clock in the morning that I went up to Kathryn’s to call for her to come out and 
play. There was no one on the porch or in the kitchen. The breakfast dishes had all been 
washed. They were long railroad apartments, those flats, and thinking that the chil- 
dren must be in the front room, I burst in and ran through the bedrooms. 

In the front room Mrs. Barrett was on her knees, saying her prayers. She turned to 
tell me that Kathryn and the children had all gone to the store and went on with her 
praying. And I felt a warm burst of love towards Mrs. Barrett that I have never forgot- 
ten, a feeling of gratitude and happiness that still warms my heart when I remember 
her. She had God, and there was beauty and joy in her life. 

All through my life what she was doing remained with me. And though I groaned 
at the hideous sordidness of our human lot, though there were years when I clung to 
the philosophy of economic determinism as an explanation of our fate, still there were 
moments when in the midst of misery and class strife, life was shot through with glory. 
Mrs. Barrett in her sordid little tenement flat finished her breakfast dishes at ten o’clock 


in the morning and got down on her knees and prayed to God. 


—From Union Square to Rome 
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Care of Souls 
in loday’s America 


iven the kind of society we 

live in, it is not hard to un- 
derstand why people come to 
church for therapy. They certainly 
don’t come to church to learn eco- 
nomics or sociology or political sci- 
ence. If anything, people come to 
get away from those subjects. 

In Habits of the Heart I described 
how already in the 19" century the 
church was more involved in bind- 
ing up the wounds that a develop- 
ing capitalist society was inflicting 
on its members than in calling that 
society into question. So what 
should we do? 

Should we tell people that 
they’re making a big mistake to 
come to church looking for therapy 
when what they need is a good 
analysis of our social institutions? 
That is probably a recipe for going 
out of business fast. 

I want to argue that while the 
church must not ignore the disrup- 
tions and traumas in people’s lives, 
what it most authentically has to 
offer is not therapy but care of souls. 
In the face of meaninglessness and 
despair we can offer a God who is 
with us as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, a God in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

In the face of the brokenness and 
uncertainty of every human rela- 
tionship, we can offer a Community 
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Robert N. Bellah 


that was here before any of us was 
born, that will be here after all of us 
die, and that binds us to one another 
because it binds us to Christ — the 
vine of which we are the branches. 

In the face of self-doubt and per- 
sonal emptiness, we can offer an 
understanding of ourselves not as 
isolated atoms in danger of drop- 
ping into a personal abyss, but as 
souls created by God and destined 
for community with God, with 
other human beings, and with ev- 
erything that is. 

There is much talk in the thera- 
peutic church these days about “my 
personal journey,” and the meta- 
phor of pilgrimage still has much to 
teach us. But it is the essence of 
ourselves as souls that we are cre- 
ated in and for relationship, that we 
will find out who we most deeply 
are only when we find out simulta- 
neously who God and other beings 
are. 

Thus, properly understood, care 
of souls does not mean confining 
ourselves to comforting the 
wounded — though that is often 
enough the place where we begin, 
but attending to the whole pattern 
of relationships that must be trans- 
formed if we are to find salvation. 
The soul will not find salvation ex- 
cept through coriversion, but that 
conversion, that being born again, 


is to be converted into, to be reborn 
into, a transformed understanding 
of our relationship to the whole 
world. 

The idea that salvation comes 
when I am alone in the garden with 
Jesus is, as Harold Bloom has writ- 
ten, not Christianity at all, but gnos- 
ticism. The word soul has become 
popular of late, partly because no- 
body quite knows what it means. It 
has even become a code word for 
the therapeutic understanding of 
the self. If we would authentically 
reclaim it we must understand it in 
its true Biblical and theological 
meaning. In short, I think we can 
undertake a genuine care of souls 
only when we proclaim an ortho- 
dox, full-blooded, Christianity, and 
when we show forth in our lives 
what we profess by our faith. 

But in our society such a faith is 
not easy to understand. Many 
people come to church because they 
want clear answers in the face of the 
confusion in which they live. But 
salvation as the Bible understands 
it is a radical transformation of the 
person in a radically transformed 
world. It cannot be reduced to a set 
of cognitive propositions or simple 
moral imperatives. Some of our 
evangelical friends like to say “Jesus 
is the answer,” and indeed he is. But 
even more deeply, Jesus is the ques- 


tion, the one who calls into question 
every aspect of our personal and 
interpersonal lives, and who shows 
the inadequacy of every answer that 
claims divine sanction for human 
claims. 

The faith we proclaim does not 
make sense in human terms: think 
of 1 Corinthians, chapter 1. The 
wisdom of the wise, the wisdom of 
this world, today, is a scientistic, 
objectivistic positivism. To attempt 
to reduce our faith to quasi-scien- 
tific terms is to abandon it, to choose 
the wisdom of the world over the 
folly of the cross. 

The faith we proclaim comes 
alive when it is lived in community, 
above all when it is lived in wor- 
ship, in the word and sacrament 
that heal us, and transform us, and 
that reaffirm our membership in one 
body. lam not saying we don’t need 
intellectual resources. We have a 
rich theological heritage, and good 
work is being done today, but theo- 
logical truth will come alive more 
readily in the worshiping, witness- 


Jesus is the question, the one who calls 


into question every aspect of our personal 


and interpersonal lives, and who shows the 


inadequacy of every answer that claims 


divine sanction for human claims. 


ing life of the church than in the soli- 
tude of the study. 

But people don’t come to church 
just for answers. They come to 
church for warmth and acceptance. 
They want a personal atmosphere: 
some of our Pentecostal friends 
have abandoned the traditional ar- 
chitecture of the church in favor of 
the living room, or better the talk- 
show set. People today want a min- 
ister who will be someone they can 
relate to, who will share some bit 
of autobiography in every sermon. 
They want Bible study groups 


where they can talk about their per- 
sonal problems more than about 
what the Bible is saying. 

We must, of course, meet people 
where they are, but to turn the Chris- 
tian message into therapy is to aban- 
don its content. Somehow or other 
(and here we must be wise as ser- 
pents) we must help people to see 
that if they are to find what they 
most deeply want, they must go be- 
yond themselves. In short, they 
must lose themselves in order to 
find themselves. And long before 
that, some of them will move on to 
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another congregation, where they 
hope to find a warmer, more per- 
sonal atmosphere. 

If we are surprised at the fragile 
hold we have on many of our mem- 
bers, we shouldn’t be. This fragil- 
ity is only an expression of general 
problems in our society that affect 
all forms of relationship. The prob- 
lems in the area of religion are en- 
demic to the culture as a whole, and 
are especially clear in the areas of 
family and marriage, and politics — 
and acutely, at the moment, in the 
occupational sphere. In every case 
the viability of a coherent form of 
life is endangered by uncertainty 
and insecurity, which pressure in- 
dividuals to put a priority on indi- 
vidual self-interest at the expense of 
long-term loyalties. 

Nowhere is this clearer today 
than in the occupational arena. A 
recent New Yorker had a cartoon in 
which a person is being interviewed 
for a job. The personnel manager 
says to him, “We expect little loy- 
alty. In return we offer little secu- 
rity.” One of the people we inter- 
viewed for Habits of the Heart said 
that right after he got out of college 
he went to work for AT&T. “It 
wasn’t very exciting,” he said, “but 
at least I knew there would always 
be an AT&T.” 

In contrast, last year, after a huge 
number of layoffs at AT&T under 
the leadership of its CEO, Robert 
Allen, the gossip at the company 
was that AT&T would soon stand 
for Allen and Two Temps. We hear 
more and more of companies, after 
vigorous downsizing, hiring back 
former employees at much lower 
salaries, often part-time and with- 
out benefits. One wonders how the 
companies handle the resentments 
such employees must feel. 

With decreasing job security, 
people have to learn what today is 
called “personal responsibility,” 
that is, they have to hustle for them- 
selves. A recent PBS Frontline pro- 
gram earlier this month focused on 
average Americans who invest in 
the stock market. With declining 
benefits and inadequate salaries, 
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many people are looking to the 
stock market to meet their future 
needs: the education of their chil- 
dren and their own retirement. Of- 
ten they invest what they call 
“blood money,” that is, money that 
is not really surplus but that they 
have to save out of near necessities, 
because they believe that the mar- 
ket will give them a security they 
would not otherwise have. 

Most of them have never known 
a down market. Few of them know 
or want to know that there have 
been periods of bust as long as the 
boom that we are now in, indeed 
that the present boom was immedi- 
ately preceded by a 14-year period 


in which the market did not regain 
its 1968 level until 1982. 

These changes are affecting not 
only big corporations and their 
blue- and white-collar employees, 
but the professions as well. Doctors 
live in uncertainty as the hospitals 
where they work and the HMOs for 
whom they work merge and change 
the rules every few months. What 
services they can provide and how 
much they will be paid for them are 
constantly shrinking. In law firms, 
long-time partners are fired if they 
don’t bring in enough business. In 
my own profession, higher educa- 
tion, tenured professors have not, or 
not yet, been fired, but tenure itself 
covers an ever smaller proportion 
of the profession. More and more 
teaching is done by part-time and 
short-term instructors. In a recent 
article entitled “Anger in the Aca- 
demic Workplace,” Judith Sturnick 
describes the feelings that arise 


when those called to university 
teaching find things changing rap- 
idly beneath their feet: 

The academic workplace as we 
knew it, and to which we committed 
our professional lives, is slipping 
away from us. The process of 
change has left us in the grip of grief, 
and anger is a particularly strong 
phase of that mourning. 
Restructuring, which was merely a 
threat four years ago, is now a 
reality. .. Although our much- 
vaunted autonomy may have been 
as much fiction as-fact, we no longer 
believe we have control over our 
own destiny. Public support for 
higher education is a tattered 
garment. Downsizing has left us 
with fewer people and more work 
to be done. The quality of our lives 
has been affected at every level. . . 
The destruction of the mythos of 
community has cut a wide swath 
across our collective psyches... (The 
Academic Workplace, 7,1, Fall/ Winter 
1996, p. 5). 

The university has never been a 
particularly egalitarian institution, 
but the inequalities we are experi- 
encing today mirror what is going 
on in the larger society. Robert 
Reich’s three-class typology now 
applies to higher education. The 
most striking feature of this new 
class system in the university is the 
appearance of a genuine underclass. 
We have sensed for quite some time 
that such a thing existed but the 
evidence now is overwhelming. 

In a recent article in Academe, 
Cary Nelson describes the plight of 
very large numbers of graduate stu- 
dents today. He begins by asking a 
riddle: “In three letters, what is the 
name of a lengthy and expensive 
cultural enhancement program for 
term employees in the academy— 
employees, in other words, who 
have been hired for a fixed term and 
no longer? ... The answer is the 
Ph.D.” (Academe, November-De- 
cember, 1995, p. 18). 

The crushing fact is that many, 
perhaps most, of these Ph.D.s who 
staff our courses in any large uni- 
versity will never get a tenure-track 
job (Nelson says graduate students 
teach over two-thirds of the courses, 


about 500 courses a year, in his 
English department at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois). 

Heavily exploited before receiv- 
ing the degree, afterwards, they 
may spend some years as itinerant 
part-timers and eventually, after 8 
or 10 or 15 years, they will have to 
find a different line of employment. 
At what cost to their self-esteem and 
the viability of their families we can 
only imagine. This growing body 
of temporary or term employees is 
our academic underclass. 

If anxiety and uncertainty have 
appeared everywhere in the occu- 
pational sphere, it is not surprising 
that they are widespread in the 
realm of marriage and the family. 
The young sociologist Karla 
Hackstaff wrote a recent disserta- 
tion at Berkeley on what she calls 
“the divorce culture.” She argues 
that a generation or two ago we had 
a marriage culture, and now we 
have a divorce culture. This is nota 
matter of the statistical prevalence 
of divorce but of its cultural mean- 
ing and the expectations it creates 
for everyone: not yet married, mar- 
ried, and divorced alike. 

She gave a seminar on her the- 
sis topic to Berkeley seniors and dis- 
covered that most of them wanted 
to use the seminar as group therapy 
rather than as a sociology course. 
The majority of the students were 
from families of divorce and they 
wished to share the anger and pain 
that their parents’ actions had 
caused them. But when Karla asked 
whether divorce is morally all right, 
the students could only say, of 
course, people have to be free to do 
what they want. 

As a French jurist has written, 
“Instead of the individual ‘belong- 
ing’ to the family, it is the family 
which is coming to be at the service 
of the individual.” The most obvi- 
ous indicator of the growing fragil- 
ity of the family is the rising rate of 
divorce. Since few of us want to 
return to a situation where indi- 
viduals are condemned to spend 
their lives in unhappy or even abu- 
sive marriages, we have hesitated to 


The faith we proclaim comes alive 


when it is lived in community, above all 


when it is lived in worship, in the word 


and sacrament that heal us, and 


transform us, and that reaffirm our 


membership in one body. 


discuss the cost of the rise in divorce 
to children and to the whole soci- 
ety. Psychologist Judith Wallerstein, 
however, in her study of the long- 
term consequences of divorce for 
children has drawn a picture which 
should give us pause: 


Divorce has ripple effects that 
touch not just the family involved, 
but our entire society. As the writer 
Pat Conroy observed when his own 
marriage broke up, “Each divorce is 
the death of a small civilization.” 
When one family divorces, that 
divorce affects relatives, friends, 
neighbors, employers, teachers, 
clergy, and scores of strangers. 
Although more people stay married 
than get divorced, divorce is not a 
them versus us problem; everyone, 
in one way or another, has been 
touched by it. Today, all 
relationships between men and 
women are profoundly influenced 
by the high incidence of divorce. 

Teachers from all over the country 
tell me that their students come to 
school wide-eyed with fear, saying 
that their parents quarreled the 
night before and asking in terror, 
“Does that mean that they are going 
to divorce?” Radical changes in 
family life affect all families, homes, 
parents, children, courtships, and 
marriages, silently altering the social 
fabric of the entire society. 


Just as the family is now seen 
less as something we belong to than 
as something at the service of the 


individual, so politics is increas- 
ingly seen less as a means of demo- 
cratic participation than as a source 
of interest maximization. Just as we 
have consumer Christians, so we 
have consumer voters. The market 
as the master metaphor of all as- 
pects of life undermines both any 
sense of objective morality and any 
need to think of oneself as deeply 
involved with other people. But the 
politics of interest is as unhealthy 
for our political life as the divorce 
culture is unhealthy for our family 
life. 

In the political sphere, too, a pro- 
found sense of uncertainty and lack 
of trust undermines long-term po- 
litical loyalties. Candidates run on 
their own much more than as rep- 
resentatives of a party or an ideol- 
ogy and they spend enormous 
amounts of money, much of it in at- 
tacking their opponents. This leads 
to profound dissatisfaction with our 
national political system, which 
then results in a long-term decline 
in the percentage of eligible voters 
who actually vote— and a wide- 
spread cynicism. 

The rise of so-called political in- 
dependents parallels the rise of re- 
ligious independents and of di- 
vorce. All are symptoms of social 
and cultural disengagement and 
anomie; all are symptoms of a soci- 
ety which, pollsters tell us, most 

Continued on page 24 
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Garry Wills Interview 
on religion & politics 
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Garry Wills is an adjunct 
professor of history at 
Northwestern University. 
His books include Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, a biography 
of St. Augustine, and 

A Necessary Evil: A History 
of American Distrust of 


Government. 
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Radix: First of all, how important 
to Americans is it that a presiden- 
tial candidate has a religious affili- 
ation? 


Wills: Well, the Gallup poll from 
last year says that 49 per cent of the 
people would not vote for an athe- 
ist. So obviously it matters. 


Radix: In one of your books you've 
written about the importance of re- 
ligion to the American people, but, 
at the same time, about how little 
the press wants to pay attention to 
it. Why do you think that is? Why 
doesn’t the press want to deal with 
religious issues? 


Wills: It embarrasses them. First 
of all it’s private. They may also 
think (some of them) that, because 
of the separation of church and 
state, there should be a separation 
of religion and politics. There never 
has been nor should there be a sepa- 
ration of religion and politics, be- 
cause people form their moral ide- 
als largely through early religious 
influence. Of course they should 
express their conscience when they 
vote. They should vote morally, 
which for many people means, at 
least indirectly, to be influenced in 
a religious way. Much of our history 
was driven by religion and politics. 
The whole abolitionist movement 


was part of that, the whole civil 
rights movement, much of the peace 
movement, much of the suffragist 
movement. And many people’s at- 
titudes toward relief for the poor, 
toward nuclear war, toward capital 
punishment, toward abortion, to- 
ward, well, at one time toward com- 
munism, are influenced by religion. 
The whole cold war had a religious 
push to it. Harry Truman used to 
refer often to “godless” countries. 
So we are voting our consciences, 
and our consciences are formed by 
religion. 

That’s why, I think, people whose 
ideas of morality are tied up with 
religion would have a hard time 
knowing what to make of an athe- 
ist in the presidency. They just don’t 
understand how his or her con- 
science would have been formed, 
without religious content. This of 
course is world-wide, not just in 
America. People of strong religious 
values are respected world-wide, 
whether the Dalai Lama or Bishop 
Tutu or Jesse Jackson. 


Radix: You've said that religion has 
always played an important role in 
American politics. Would you say 
that it’s less or more important now 
than in the past? 


Wills: It’s hard to tell. There aren’t 
issues right now that engage 


people’s religious passion, as was 
the case, say, in the Cold War. Abor- 
tion is, for a very small number of. 
people, a very important political 
issue. But not for most Catholics, 
by the way, who have the same rate 
of abortion as non-Catholics. 

It’s mainly now the evangelicals 
who are worked up about it, and 
some Catholic bishops. So we don’t 
have issues that engage religion so 
passionately, although some issues 
should—for instance, nuclear weap- 
ons and capital punishment. It’s 
interesting, if George W. Bush is say- 
ing that Jesus is his principal philo- 
sophical advisor, that he’s executing 
about a person a week in Texas. If 
he paid a little more attention to his 
philosopher, he might realize that 
Jesus stopped the only capital pun- 
ishment he came across, when they 
were about to execute a woman. | 
think if George Bush’s Texans had 
been present they would have 
stoned his favorite philosopher. 


Radix: Who would you say has 
been our most deeply religious 
president, in terms of how much his 
faith influenced his job as president? 


Wills: I think, in his own way, 
Ronald Reagan was deeply influ- 
enced by his religious background. 


Radix: But he wasn’t much of a 
churchgoer. 


Wills: No, you don’t have to be to 
be influenced by religion. I think 
he was, certainly in his formative 
years, very religious. Woodrow 
Wilson was formed by 
evangelicalism. Jimmy Carter’s in- 
teresting because, although he was 
deeply religious himself (he was a 
good Baptist), he believed in the 
separation of church and state. 
There was never a religious break- 
fast or prayer service in the White 
House when he was in office. He 
never brought up religion directly 
_ in his political work. Somebody 
~ said to him in his campaign, “Why 
do you never talk about religion?” 
He said, “I’ve made it a policy never 


to bring it up, but everyone asks me 
about it, and I have to answer 
them.” But when he’s talking about 
his own private life he'll say that he 
not only reads the Bible everyday 
but teaches the Bible every week. 

I heard him give a talk last week 
in Aspen, and he said, “I teach Bible 
class every Sunday when I’m in 
Plains (which is about two-thirds of 
the year), and I go to visit the mem- 
bers of the community including 25 


Hee never has 
been nor should there 
be a separation of 
religion and politics, 
because people form 
their moral ideals 
largely through early 


religious influence. 


black people in a very poor part of 
town. There are about 10 who are 
amputees and one double amputee. 
They have poor health and poor 
health care.” 

But he’s visited 115 nations in the 
last five years and most of them are 
in the third world, and he realizes 
that they’re not all poor. They have 
a roof over their heads, they’ve got 
food, they’ve got some health care 
(no matter how inadequate). He 
says that these others don’t have 
any of that. It was a very good and 
moving speech of a sort that I’ve 
heard him give a number of times 
since his presidency. It’s deeply re- 
ligious and effective, but not the 
kind of thing he did when he was 
president. 


Radix: I’ve read Carter’s book, Liv- 
ing Faith, and he says that the whole 
Playboy fiasco ‘was around the fact 
of his sense of sin, of saying “Yes,” 
as Jesus says, even if you haven't 
outwardly committed adultery. But 
lusting in your heart is just as bad. 
Then the press just went crazy with 
that. 


Wills: Well, you know what's in- 
teresting about that though. It 
didn’t hurt him at all with the elec- 
torate. The press was nutty about 
it, but his own people knew he was 
quoting the Bible. That was an ex- 
ample of the press misunderstand- 
ing the religiosity of common 
Americans. 


Radix: In one of your books you 
quoted DeTocqueville saying about 
America: “The Christian religion 
has retained a greater hold on the 
spirit here than anywhere in the 
world, giving the best proof that 
religion is both useful and suitable 
to human nature, since the country 
most enthralled by it is also the fre- 
est and most liberal.” That was in 
the 1800s, and yet it seems that it 
might still be said today, certainly 
in church attendance here versus in 
other western European countries. 
Why do you think it is that America 
has remained so religious when our 
western allies have become more 
secular? 


Wills: Well, I think that separation 
of church and state is protection for 
religion. When there is an official 
religion, it is tied to the worldly 
powers. When it is political, it en- 
ters into the matters of state. There 
are two aspects to the religious part 
of the First Amendment: one is the 
no establishment clause and the 
other is the free exercise clause. 
People can vote their conscience. 
That is, they can vote out of their 
religious views without having to 
be either a part of the establishment 
or a dissenter from the establish- 
ment. 

That’s the best thing that ever 
happened to religion, and it’s the 
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most original thing about America. 
Everything else in the Constitution, 
federalism and separation of pow- 
ers and bi-cameralism and all of 
that, was around in theory and in 
practice for a long time. But we 
were the first government not to 
have an established religion. That’s 
our biggest claim to originality in 
history and it’s the secret of many 
aspects of our success, not only in 
religion but in general: tolerance, 
freedom of conscience, freedom of 
speech, and so on. 


Radix: How influential do you 
think the Christian Right is now, in 
the Republican party, for example? 


Wills: Oh, I don’t know, people al- 
ways overestimate and underesti- 
mate that. It was an isolated advan- 
tage to Bush in the south and a dis- 
advantage in the rest of the nation. 
I think it will hurt him more to be 
identified with it than he already is. 
He’s tried to downplay that ever 
since he got out of South Carolina. 
I think it’s as much a danger as a 
help to the Republicans. 


Radix: Where you surprised at 
Lieberman’s nomination as Al 
Gore’s vice president? 


Wills: Well, I was surprised only in 
the sense that I had not tried to pre- 
dict who would be running. I did 
write a column that said it’s a tre- 
mendous advantage to him to be a 
deeply religious Jew because the 
anti-Semites in America are racists. 
They don’t think of Jew in terms of 
religion. 

They think of Jewish blood or 
race, which makes them racists. You 
kind of hit them on their blind side 
when you make them realize that 
the religion is a distinction. It dis- 
arms them because they don’t want 
to attack religion, and whenever any 
anti-Semites speak out, the Repub- 
licans are going to have to distance 
themselves from that in an imme- 
diate and dramatic way. That 
wouldn’t happen if you had a secu- 
larized Jewish person, so in 
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Lieberman’s case I think his religion 
definitely helps him. 


Radix: I noticed that today’s paper 
quoted from a speech Lieberman 
gave someplace, talking about how 
important religion was, and it seems 
that he’s taking the lead on that, 
whereas Al Gore seems a little more 
reticent to talk about his Christian- 
ity than George W. 


Wills: Yes, I suppose Gore has had 
the problem of being a southerner 


_ and not wanting to be thought of as 


a southern fundamentalist, which 
probably made him speak less 


I think that separation 
of church and state is 
protection for religion. 
When there is an official 
religion, it is tied to the 


worldly powers. 


openly than he might have other- 
wise. After all, he’s the only candi- 
date running in either party who 
went to divinity school. 


Radix: Yes, that’s right, and I don’t 
hear that talked about very much. 


Wills: We’ve had a lot of those guys 
in the past. We’ve had McGovern, 
Jesse Jackson, and Gary Hart, etc. 
But now Gore’s the only one. 


Radix: Ralph Nader is saying that 
there really isn’t much difference 
between the two major political par- 
ties—basically they’re both cor- 


rupted by their ties to corporate 
funding. Do you see a real differ- 
ence in attitude between the two 
major parties? 


Wills: Sure. Toward war, toward 
capital punishment, toward nuclear 
defense, toward Supreme Court ap- 
pointments. There’s always a differ- 
ence between the two parties be- 
cause they have different constitu- 
ents. No matter what they say dur- 
ing a campaign, the party that wins 
will have its people stocking the 
agencies, filling the various posts, 
appointing judges, not only in the 
Supreme Court but to all the Fed- 
eral Courts. The idea that there’s 
no difference is third party boiler 
plate. It’s the same thing George 
Wallace said: “Not a dime’s worth 
of difference.” They always say that, 
and it’s always wrong. 


Radix: How do you think Clinton 
will be remembered by historians? 
Right now it seems he’s been com- 
pletely identified by his sexual scan- 
dals. 


Wills: Well, not in the polls. After 
all, he’s in the 60s in approval rat- 
ings, which is incredible for this 
stage of his presidency. He’s rated 
as high as Reagan in his perfor- 
mance. People like his policies, both 
domestic and foreign. They cer- 
tainly like the economic prosperity, 
but they’re shocked and angry at his 
private life, as everyone should be. 

It depends on whether people 
want to remember the public per- 
formance, although one problem 
with his public performance is that 
he doesn’t have any single great 
achievement. Not even as much as 
Jimmy Carter, who at least had the 
Panama Canal Treaty, the Camp 
David Accord, and some other 
things. There’s not one break- 
through event for the Clinton presi- 
dency, but there’s overall compe- 
tence and good results. 


Radix: You've just written a book 
that has been on the New York Times 
best-seller list for some weeks about 


a different kind of politics, Vatican 
politics. One thing that really sur- 
prised me, as a Protestant reading 
it, is that papal infallibility is a rela- 
tively new doctrine in the church. 


Wills: Yes, and the phrasing of the 
definition is one that’s very loose. 
It says that the infallibility that 
Christ wished to have for his church 
can be exercised by the pope in cer- 
tain conditions. And of course it’s 
all tempered by that introductory 
formula. So for actual purposes it’s 
irrelevant. 

None of the things people are ar- 
guing about now has anything to do 
with infallibility. All this stuff about 
married priests and ordained 
women and contraception and 
abortion. None of those, by the 
church’s own standard, has any- 
thing to do with infallibility because 
there’s been no papal infallible state- 
ment on them. 

But there’s an attempt by this pa- 
pacy, and some others, to kind of 
sneak in the back door and say, 
“Well, that’s not infallible, but it’s 
almost irreversible or fundamental, 
or whatever,” and it isn’t. Differing 
with the pope is not at all to differ 
with the church, which is the people 
of God. That’s what I wrote the 
book to emphasize, that you can be 
a very good Catholic and be very 
critical of the papacy. 

I think it’s a duty to be critical of 
the papacy now, on several 
grounds: the priests and bishops are 
afraid to be, because of the imposi- 
tion of repressive discipline in the 
seminaries and more and more in 
the Catholic schools. But I think it’s 
the duty of lay people to speak out. 
Cardinal Newman says that some- 
times the lay people are more or- 
thodox than the priests. Now there 
are whole waves of lay books com- 
ing out that take this kind of ap- 
proach. 


Radix: I’ve been hearing for years 
that, because of the diminishing 
number of men entering the priest- 
hood, the church is going to have to 
reexamine their demand for celi- 


bacy. How close are we to that 
changing? 


Wills: Obviously I think it’ll have 
to change. The priesthood is not 
only shrinking in numbers, it’s 
shrinking in quality. That is, the 
only young men who will go into 
the seminaries now are those who 
are willing to accept the discipline 
of Rome, and teach things that 90 
per cent of Catholics don’t believe. 
The hierarchy has cracked down on 
the seminaries, so if you are not 
willing to go in and say, “The pope 
is dead right on contraception,” 
then you don’t get into the semi- 


Keith Criss 


nary, unless you lie. How long can 
that go on? 

The pope is a precious man, a 
courageous man, a learned man, a 
celebrity, but how do you judge the 
leadership of a church when no- 
body wants to imitate him by be- 
coming a priest? Most Catholics, not 
only the lay people but the priests, 
don’t agree with the pope on three 
or four of the most salient things 
that he has been emphasizing. He 
pleaded with the Polish govern- 
ment, the Polish people, not to le- 
galize abortion, and they did it any- 
way. So he seems to be a very im- 

Continued on page 26 
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AMERICAN VALUES 
and Christian Faith 


John Alexander 


Liberal philosophers proudly pro- 
claim that Western democracies are 
value free and that people from di- 
verse cultures are welcome no mat- 
ter what their convictions.! At the 
same time, conservatives bemoan 
our loss as a nation of agreed-on 
values. I don’t know what either 
group is talking about. We have a 
thoroughly developed and almost 
universally accepted value system; 
the problem is that our values are 
extra-Biblical and rotten. Freedom, 
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Individualism, Rights, and Equality 
(FIRE) are our values. We agree on 
these values as much as the Puritans 
ever agreed on theirs, and we’re just 
as fierce, intolerant, and judgmen- 
tal as Puritans are thought to have 
been whenever anyone dares to 
question ours. 

What has happened here is 
that since most all of us agree on 
FIRE, to a large extent even 
crossculturally, it has become invis- 
ible. Like water to a fish. 


We didn’t learn these attitudes 
from the Word of God; we learned 
them instead from Renaissance and 
Enlightenment philosophers—pa- 
gans and deists. In my paranoid 
moments, I suspect that the Devil 
engineered those gentlemen into 
inventing these values, in hopes that 
it would make the idea of church - 
unintelligible. That at least has been 
the result. If you want to know why 
we don’t emphasize attendance in 
church, but do stress our personal 


relationship with Jesus, just ask 
John Locke and Tom Jefferson. 

Notice I’m not discussing 
whether FIRE has produced a good 
system of government. My personal 
opinion is that in a fallen world, it’s 
better than the alternatives, though 
it needs to increase its emphasis on 
the common good. But that’s not my 
concern right now. My concern here 
is the church. FIRE may be the best 
that government can do, but Chris- 
tians can’t let FIRE control the 
church. 

In different cultures and in dif- 
ferent times, different parts of the 
gospel are hard to understand and 
live out. In any culture, being a 
Christian will require paradigm 
shifts of some sort, but the shifts will 
vary from culture to culture. Most 
of the paradigm shifts in our culture 
revolve around FIRE. 

In other cultures, the hard part 
may revolve around breaking with 
strong families in favor of the fam- 
ily of God. But for us, it will revolve 
around choosing to join a strong 
church-family in a culture that 
doesn’t allow for strong biological 
families, let alone a strong family of 
God. Modern and postmodern 
people will understand this as 
cultish and as an abandonment of 
the freedom that our culture has 
fought so hard to win. (And, of 
course, historically that has been one 
of the great dangers of strong 
churches.) 


Freedom 

Consider the effect of this ver- 
sion of freedom (the F in FIRE) on 
the church. If freedom seems essen- 
tial to a person, he or she will insist 
on floating from church to church. 
As soon as they get bored with the 
music in one church, they'll change 
to a church with a better choir, and 
as soon as a better job beckons, 
they’ll move to another town. Typi- 
cally, they’ll have little concern 
about how good a church they’ll 
find in the new town and less con- 
cern about the impact of their leav- 
ing on their current church. 

Am I not free to do what's best 


In any culture, being a Christian will 


require paradigm shifts of some sort, but 


the shifts will vary from culture to culture. 


for me? As a result, churches regu- 
larly lose elders and members, and 
Christians have so few roots that 
few people know others well 
enough to speak the truth to them, 
let alone in love. If a church pre- 
pares to discipline someone, that 
person will just go to a different 
church—and probably be wel- 
comed with open arms. 

In a culture that understands 
freedom in this way, commitment 
becomes odd and _ unusual. 
Churches don’t even ask for it. It 
would violate people’s freedom. As 
a result, churches (and soon there- 
after marriages) become sick, and 
intimacy becomes something for 
weekend encounters, whether 
ecclesial or sexual. As if you can 
have intimacy apart from commit- 
ment! And before long, men are 
abandoning not only their churches 
but also their wives, and wives their 
husbands—and before long their 
kids. 

By the same token, making free- 
dom basic renders the idea of sub- 
mission to each other abhorrent. 
That is partly because our culture 
parodies submission by constant 
reference to Hitler or to abusive 
husbands, but by now even the bet- 
ter sense of submission (listening 
respectfully and cooperatively to 
the rest of the people of God) seems 
odd to most Christians. How, for 
heaven’s sake, can we listen to each 
other without losing our freedom, 
maybe even our self-respect? 

Instead of churches transform- 
ing our culture, they’re being ab- 
sorbed by it. 


Individualism 

Put differently, our culture has 
taught us to be independent agents, 
individualists (the I in FIRE). Our 
culture has instilled in us the impor- 
tance of being John Wayne—rugged 
frontiersmen whom no one dares 
mess with. Living on our own, so 
that no one will interfere with what 
we feel like doing, we float from job 
to job and from town to town, al- 
ways asserting that we are in con- 
trol of our lives and don’t need any- 
one else. Getting help is embarrass- 
ing. Many men can’t even ask for 
directions at a filling station. 

Rugged individualism is a foun- 
dational myth of Western culture, 
perhaps even the foundational myth 
for males—which makes it feel 
wrong to try to live as dependent 
parts of the body of Christ, serving 
one another and regarding others as 
better than ourselves (Philippians 
2:3). A lot of Christians aren’t even 
conscious of the myth or of its colli- 
sion with the gospel. (Part of the 
power of myth today is that contem- 
porary people aren't aware of them 
except in primitive cultures; so we 
think of “movie myths” mostly as 
entertainment.) As a result, we be- 
come so thoroughly enculturated 
that we can’t point to a new way of 
life of depending on God and on 
each other. In fact, we often embody 
the old way. 

Of course, in our culture we are 
in some ways more dependent on 
each other than ever before. I can’t 
eat my Total for breakfast without 
depending on farmers, cereal-fac- 
tory workers, truck drivers, and 
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grocery clerks, and none of those 
people can do their jobs without 
other people drilling for oil and op- 
erating nuclear power plants, not 
even to think of politicians passing 
laws about what farmers can plant 
where and how much to tax im- 
ports. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
10,000 people are somehow in- 
volved in the box of Total on my 
breakfast table. Our economic lives 
can scarcely be understood except 
as a body in which each part must 
work properly. Just think what hap- 
pens in California if the wrong elec- 
tric transformer shorts out in 
Alberta. 

A culture that starts with a Dec- 
laration of Independence doesn’t 
make us sensitive to those parts of 
reality. That’s especially true when 
that interdependence is emotional. 
If human beings are to survive as 
reasonably functioning personali- 
ties, we need a web of people who 
love us and support us and give us 
grace. If you don’t believe it, just 
study family systems. We need 
other human beings who love us 
and love us well. That is, we need 
each other functioning properly. 

For any culture to survive, it has 
to put energy into strengthening 
those webs of loyalty and friendship 
and love. But ina culture of rugged 
individualists, that isn’t a priority. 
How then can we “do church” for 
more than a couple of hours Sun- 
day morning? How do we become 
a people who are profoundly 
interrelational and loving? We don’t 
have time. 

At times I suspect that I carica- 
ture Western culture, and at other 
times I think that would be hard to 
do. But in any case I don’t mean to 
deny the strengths of FIRE. It’s no 
accident that the Western world 
probably has less poverty and a 
lower percentage of people op- 
pressed by the wealthy than has 
been normal throughout history. 
Horrifying as the level of abuse is 
in our culture, it’s probably lower 
than in most cultures. Furthermore, 
I understand the attraction of urban 
anonymity: I’m horrified when I 
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visit small towns where everyone 
speaks to everyone. But my concern 
here (whatever the advantages of 
FIRE) is simply how hard it makes 
it for us to be the church. 


Rights 

A secular philosopher has sug- 
gested that one of the functions of 
the new language of rights (the Rin 
FIRE) is to avoid discussion. (Rights 
language is new in the sense that it 
was more or less invented by En- 
lightenment philosophers. There’s 


not even a word for rights in He- 
brew, Greek, or Latin.) If you claim 
the right to free health care or to no 
tax on tea, you usually feel little 
need to argue your claim. All you 
need say is, “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident.” Rights seem self- 
authenticating to those who claim 
them, if not to those from whom 
they’re being claimed. Epistemo- 
logically, it’s odd. Often, a claim to 
rights is to something no one has 
ever claimed before, and yet those 
claiming it say it’s self-evident. 
Further, what people take to be 
their rights keeps growing. As new 
groups come into consciousness, 
one of their first steps is to claim a 
full set of rights. Immediately, battle 
lines are drawn up around that 
group, and those who disagree with 
them are automatically and instant- 
ly bad guys: racists, Nazis, 
commies, chauvinists, straights (the 
“Puritan” response). The rhetoric 
escalates speedily and without 
boundaries, leaving deeper and 


deeper divisions between smaller 
and smaller self-interest groups in 
a continually splintering society. 

Some years ago, I was teaching 
junior high in a poor section of San 
Francisco. The discipline problems 
were acute, the learning minimal, 
cooperation nonexistent. It gradu- 
ally dawned on me that this was a 
logical outcome of all the talk of in- 
dividualism, freedom, and rights 
that I had so long advocated. These 
kids believed that their problems 
were caused by people violating 
their rights. They thought that what 
they needed to do was insist on their 
freedom and make sure no one vio- 
lated their individuality. As a result, 
it was almost impossible for them 
to cooperate with anyone. Instead 
of working hard on their studies, 
they worked hard to see to it that 
no one stepped on their toes. 

This sort of thing has prompted 
Amitai Etzioni to suggest balancing 
the rights we’ve accepted with re- 
sponsibilities we also accept. He 
makes his case in a book entitled The 
Spirit of Community. He claims that 
a rights-orientation destroys com- 
munity. (He means secular commu- 
nity, but the same is true of Chris- 
tian community.) Rights set up com- 
petition instead of cooperation; they 
build walls instead of breaking 
them down. They set up a cycle of 
confrontation and insult, if not of 
conflagration and violence. 


Beyond Rights 

In a way superficially similar to 
the modern vision, the apostle Paul 
tells us, “There is no longer Greek 
and Jew, circumcised and uncircum- 
cised, barbarian, Scythian, slave and 
free; but Christ is all and in all!” 
(Colossians 3:11). But Paul isn’t 
thinking we'll get there by each in- 
dividual fighting for her or his 
rights, by this cycle of confrontation 
and conflagration the way modern 
people have done it since Jefferson 
and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Those methods are the op- 
posite of the church’s calling. 

In the next verse, after talking 
about there being no longer Greek 


and Jew, Paul explains how to get 
there: “Clothe yourselves with com- 
passion, kindness, humility, meek- 
ness, and patience” (v. 12b). That’s 
hardly the advice of crusading po- 
litical reformers whether from the 
right or the left. “Bear with one 
another and, if anyone has a com- 
plaint against another, forgive each 
other; just as the Lord has forgiven 
you, so you also must forgive” (v. 
13), 

That’s how Paul tells us to deal 
with racism and sexism in the 
church. That’s how we’re supposed 
to deal with violations of our rights. 
To modern Western people, it seems 
horrendous, maybe even sick. 
That’s because the Word of God 
smashes squarely into FIRE—and 
vice versa. We cannot be the church, 
we cannot live in peace with one 
another, unless we see how FIRE 
makes much of the New Testament 
seem gross and bizarre. 

Within the church, we cannot 
practice the politics of the secular 
state. 

To put it differently, we cannot 
“do church” unless we take the way 
of Christ. That’s what we’re talking 
about here: the imitation of Christ, 
his life and his death. Jesus came to 
take on himself the pain and suffer- 
ing of sin, not to fight oppressors. 
Or rather he came to fight oppres- 
sion by taking on the pain and suf- 
fering it caused. We are called to do 
the same. Peter puts it in a way 
that’s extraordinarily offensive to 
FIRE people: 


Slaves, accept the authority of 
[submit to] your masters with all 
deference, not only those who are 
kind and gentle but also those who 
are harsh. For it is a credit to you if, 
being aware of God, you endure 
pain while suffering unjustly. If you 
endure when you are beaten for 
doing wrong, what credit is that? 
But if you endure when you do right 
and suffer for it, you have God’s 
approval. For to this you have been 
called, because Christ also suffered 
for you, leaving you an example, so 
that you should follow in his steps. 
... When he was abused, he did not 
return abuse; when he suffered, he 


Rugged individualism is a foundational 


myth of Western culture, perhaps even the 


foundational myth for males—which 


makes it feel wrong to try to live as 


dependent parts of the body of Christ. 


did not threaten; but he entrusted 
himself to the one who judges justly. 
He himself bore our sins in his body 
on the cross, so that, free from sins, 
we might live for righteousness; by 
his wounds you have been healed 
(1 Peter 2:18-21, 23-24). 


“For to this you have been 
called.” Not that Jesus was uncon- 
cerned about how Jews and Gentiles 
oppressed each other in the church. 

Not that he was unconcerned 
about the unjust treatment of 
women by men among his people. 

No, he was showing us another 
way of working for justice: by our 
taking on the suffering of others’ sin 
and violence. As “Christ also suf- 
fered for you, leaving you an ex- 
ample, so that you should follow in 
his steps.” 

Christ’s redemptive suffering 
reflected in our redemptive suffer- 
ing (in imitation of him) is the only 
way to peace with each other. If this 
makes no sense to you, don’t join a 
live-in church; just go to a Sunday 
morning church. Because anything 
short of the imitation of Jesus the 
Christ will lead to the internal con- 
flagration of his people. 

Who is going to be our para- 
digm: Jesus or Jefferson? 

Paul teaches, “Above all, clothe 
yourselves with love, which binds 
everything together in perfect har- 
mony. And let the peace of Christ 
rule in your hearts, to which indeed 
you were called in the one body. 
And be thankful” (Colossians 3:14- 
15). A more incisive summary of 


what I’ve been saying about how to 
“do church,” I cannot imagine—nor 
more impossible commands for 
those committed to FIRE. 

To put it differently, the opposite 
of rights is grace. So in rights- 
based discussions of racism or 
whatever, Christians can partici- 
pate Christianly only if they first 
reject rights-language and the world 
view it expresses. We’re called to 
extend grace to oppressors, to see 
ourselves in the same boat as the 
oppressors. We oppress people, too, 
and would oppress people more if 
we had the power. So we can for- 
give oppressors because God for- 
gave us. Then without anger and 
rejection, we call oppressors to re- 
pent (as we are trying to repent) and 
be forgiven. 


Equality 

As for equality (the E in FIRE), 
it’s clear that God loves us all 
equally and that I better realize I’m 
not superior to anyone. In the En- 
lightenment, equality mostly meant 
that kings and aristocrats should 
live under the same laws as ordi- 
nary people, and it’s clear that that 
standard is right. 

Equality doesn’t mean that we 
all have the same gifts, anymore 
than it means we’re all of equal 
height. Some people are taller than 
others, some are smarter, some 
wiser, and some have better singing 
voices. Although people can usually 
understand that only a few of us 
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Bonhoeffer: Agent of Grace 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


There are times when the tension 
between national loyalty and Chris- 
tian commitment is especially acute. 
The life of Dietrich Bonhoeffer is a 
prime example. As this welcome 
new PBS drama so powerfully 
documents, the conflict between the 
German theologian’s patriotism 
and the radical call of the gospel was 
costly. 

The film opens in 1939. 
Bonhoeffer is at Union Seminary in 
New York, enjoying conversations 
with Reinhold Niebuhr and visiting 
Harlem jazz clubs at night. Then, 
abruptly, despite the urging of his 
American friends to stay in New 
York, Dietrich returns to the wors- 
ening situation in Germany. 

As a patriotic member of 
Germany’s cultural elite and a theo- 
logian familiar with St. Paul’s ad- 
monitions to honor authority, op- 
posing the Nazi regime was prob- 
lematic for Dietrich. Hitler, after all, 
was democratically elected. 

But when the state took over the 
church, the stakes had grown 
higher. In protest, Bonhoeffer and 
other German pastors founded the 
Confessing Church and _ struggled 
to maintain a voice true to Christ's 
teachings. But the Nazis bore down 
on the Confessing Church, closing 
Bonhoeffer’s seminary and dis- 
banding his beloved community. 
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OFFFE 


T OF GRACE 


In the film, the Nazis desecrate 
a chapel, breaking and smashing 
furniture and perversely changing 
a cross into a swastika. These ac- 
tions convince Bonhoeffer that open 
opposition to the Nazis is impos- 
sible. He is drawn into the resistance 
movement and begins to help 


smuggle Jewish friends out of 
Germany. Soon he becomes 
part of a plot to overthrow the 
Nazis and assassinate Hitler. 

Such a violent solution is 
difficult for Bonhoeffer, who 
admired Gandhi's nonviolent 
political protest in India. But 
as Martin Luther King said 
later, “If your opponent has a 
conscience, then follow 
Gandhi and nonviolence. But 
if your enemy has no con- 
science like Hitler, then follow 
Bonhoeffer.” 

The life of a double agent, 
with its secrecy and deceit, 
also proves difficult for 
Bonhoeffer. His young 
fiancée, who has lost her 
brother and father in the war, 
suspects him of cowardice for 
not signing up. But Dietrich 
can’t fully explain that he’s 
putting himself at great risk 
for the good of Germany—but 
with a different definition of 
that good. 

When Bonhoeffer is arrested, he 
can’t answer his Gestapo interroga- 
tor honestly without jeopardizing 
the whole resistance movement and 
the lives of his friends. The Gestapo | 
agent, sensing that Bonhoeffer is a 
reluctant liar, taunts him: “Here you 
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Emmylou Harris 


Red Dirt Girl (Nonesuch Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Emmylou Harris made her debut 
solo recording in 1975 with the 
country gem Pieces of the Sky, and 
quickly followed with a series of top 
sellers (1976's Elite Hotel and 1978's 
Quarter Moon in a Ten Ceni Town 
which both went platinum). In 1980, 
she switched gears into the straight- 
ahead bluegrass zone with Roses in 
the Snow (as well as delivered an 
excellent Christmas collection, Light 
of the Stable). She then changed 
speeds and styles again throughout 
the decade and a half, culminating 
in her classic 1995 disc, Wrecking 
Ball, which found her forging ahead 
into new sonic territory that was in 
equal measure folk, rock, and coun- 
try. 

Throughout her career, the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama-born and 
Nashville-based singer has touched 
down on Christian themes, some- 
times overtly by covering Appala- 
chian gospel standards, while other 
times using Biblical imagery and al- 
lusions to probe matters of the soul 
and the heart. She offers more of the 
latter on her latest album, Red Dirt 
Girl—remarkably her 31st album, 
her first solo studio recording in five 
years and a disc dominated by her 
self-penned originals (11 of the 12 
tracks). 

The act of writing a full batch of 
new songs was easier said than 
done, says the silver-maned Harris, 
relaxing in a sleeveless red-print 


halter top and cuffed blue jeans in 
her hotel suite on Manhattan’s East 
Side. She explains, “I’ve been a re- 
luctant writer all my life. But I just 
had to do it. Even if I failed, at least 
I would know I tried. Fortunately I 
didn’t. Having spent so many years 
covering other people’s songs, I set 
my standards high. I wasn’t going 
to record a song just because I wrote 
Ltt 

Her debut for the adventurous 
Nonesuch label (home to a diverse 
roster that includes the Kronos 
Quartet, Bill Frisell, and the Buena 
Vista Social Club), Red Dirt Girl 
settles into the same depth of emo- 
tion as Wrecking Ball. 


Harris’s distinctive anguished 
soprano is in fine form. The sonic 
fabric of the album is similar (acous- 
tic instrumentation with rock and 
ambient shards and shadings); the 
musicianship stellar (with great 
Nashville guitarist Buddy Miller on 
several tracks); and the guest list 
impressive (including Patti Scialfa 
and Bruce Springsteen on the som- 
ber “Tragedy,” Dave Matthews on 
the shimmering waltz “My 
Antonia,” and Patty Griffin singing 
on her song “One Big Love,” the 
only tune in the collection that Har- 
ris did not compose). 


As for Harris’s songwriting ap- 
Continued on page 18 
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HARRIS Continued from page 17 
titude, she scores high marks. She’s 
certainly no novice. Throughout her 
career, she has contributed originals 
to her albums to complement the 
songs she covers, and she wrote the 
bulk of her 1985 recording, The Bal- 
lad of Sally Rose. She also used three 
of her songs for last year’s duo al- 
bum with buddy Linda Ronstadt, 
Western Wall: The Tucson Sessions. 

Highlight originals on Red Dirt 
Girl include the eerie heartbreak 
number “Hour of Gold” and the 
skipping title tune with its tale of 
woe. That song arrived special de- 
livery, Harris says. “Maybe it was 
my reward for chipping away at all 
those blocks of granite when I was 
writing the other songs. I tend to 
obsess over them. But this one came 
quickly and we recorded it right 
away.” 

Harris describes the song as set- 
tling into her car as she was driving 
from her Nashville home to New 
Orleans to put the finishing touches 
on the record. “We didn’t need an- 
other song, but I had this in my 
head. On the drive, I collected 
rhymes and phrases and once I got 
to the studio I picked up the guitar 
and worked on it tillit all came out.” 

“Red Dirt Girl” tells the story of 
a red-haired girl in a red-dirt rural 
town who never realizes her full 
potential. The tune became even 
more poignant to its writer when 
she went to see the film Girls Don't 
Cry. “That movie was disturbing 
because the characters were so lost 
and so trapped,” says Harris. “My 
song and that film are parallel trag- 
edies.” 

Harris adds that the tune is also 
special because it became the CD 
title, which had been elusive. “It 
was the final song that crossed the t 
and dotted the i. It represents part 
of the mystery in making a record. 
You think it’s finished, then another 
song arrives, and only then does the 
project fully reveal itself to you.” 

Another beauty on the album is 
the gently rocking lead-off track 
“The Pearl.” It’s a song about hav- 
ing the heart to persevere in the face 
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of seemingly lost spiritual battles. 
The lyrics teem with hopelessness 
(“Sorrow is constant and the joys 
are brief/The seasons come and 
bring no sweet relief”), doubt (“We 
lift up our prayers against the 
odds/ And fear the silence is the 
voice of God”) and anguished faith 
(“We cry Allelujah” repeated sev- 
eral times in the chorus). It’s a pow- 
erful, yet deeply sad song. 

Although she was born in the 
South’s Bible belt, Harris was 
brought up in an Episcopal church 
and was drawn to Catholicism. “It 
seemed so dramatic and so myste- 
rious,” she says. “My spirituality 
comes from a questioning. I’m ob- 
sessed with mystery. I don’t think 
you can ever really get away from 
it. Eventually everyone has to 
spend time thinking, wondering 
about it. 

“I believe if I do have a religion, 
it’s music,” she continues. “I’ve 
heard that singing is praying twice. 
That resonates with me. Even 
though I may not say that I believe 
absolutely, I’m drawn to the beauty 
and poignancy of life. Still, there’s 
that question mark at the end for 
me. ‘The Pearl’ really sums that up 
for me.” 


BONHOEFFER Continued from page 16 
are a pastor lying to me and I’m just 
asking for the truth.” But as 
Bonhoeffer writes, “It is better for 
a good man to lie than for an evil 
man to tell the truth.” Lying to 
Hitler paled in comparison to what 
the Nazis were doing. 

To use civil rights activist Will 
Campbell's distinction, to refuse to 
lie, in that context, would be a pi- 
ous response whereas confronting 
the Third Reich was a religious re- 
sponse. 

The film spends a lot of time on 
the romance between Dietrich and 
his fiancée, the much younger 
Maria Von Wedemeyer, and their 
relationship provides some relief 
from the story’s grimness. The film 
portrays a more heroic Maria than 
Denise Giardina did,in her recent 
novel Saints and Villains. 


However Maria’s role is inter- 
preted, Bonhoeffer was engaged to 
a lovely, flaxen-haired young 
woman. That he hoped for a fu- 
ture makes his story even more 
poignant. Bonhoeffer didn’t shirk 
from confronting the Nazis, despite 
the probable outcome—but he 
didn’t want to be a martyr. 

The production is respectful, 
staying close to the actual events in 
Bonhoeffer’s life, but the film’s 
power comes from the remarkable 
performance by the German actor 
Ulrich Tukur. Often in films based 
on the lives of heroic people, the ac- 
tors playing them are disappoint- 
ing. In this case, Tukur’s subtle, low- 
key performance convinces us that 
he is Bonhoeffer. 

Much of what we know about 
Bonhoeffer comes from his pub- 
lished writings, and in order to con- 
vey something of his fine mind the 
filmmakers have him speak lines 
from his books. 

Sometimes this works and 
sometimes it doesn’t. In one scene, 
when Bonhoeffer relates his ideas 
about a new “religionless Christian- 
ity” to fellow prisoners, the effect is 
wooden. It seems unlikely that 
Bonhoeffer would have discussed 
complex theological ideas with 
these men—all, like him, headed to 
Flossenburg and almost certain 
death. 

In one of the most compelling 
scenes in the movie, the imprisoned 
Bonhoeffer listens to a young man 
sobbing in the next cell and then 
prays with him through the wall: 


Lord, it’s dark in me, in you it’s 
day. 

I am alone, but you will stay. 

I am afraid, you never cease. 

I am at war, in you is peace. 


Forged during a horror-filled 
time in human history, this prayer, 
like so much of Bonhoeffer’s work, 
is timeless in speaking to the human ’ 
heart. For all who have felt his in- 
fluence, Bonhoeffer: Agent of Grace 
offers a sense of what it might have 
been like to know him. 


On Pilgrimage 
by Dorothy Day 


Wm. B. Eerdmans: 1999, 256 pp. 


(Originally published 1948 by Catholic Worker Books) 


reviewed by Krista Faries 


What else do we all want, each one of us, except to love and be loved, in our families, in our work, in 


all our relationships?...Even the most ardent revolutionist, seeking to change the world, to over- 


turn the tables of the money changers, is trying to make a world where it is easier for people to love, 


to stand in that relationship to each other. Dorothy Day in On Pilgrimage 


Dorothy Day’s life is an example of 
the power of the written word. 
Through her writing, Day has pro- 
pelled thousands of people to radi- 
cal social action in the name of 
Christ. Clearly, reading anything 
written by her is a risky undertak- 
ing. 

A journalist by trade and a so- 
cial activist from an early age, Day 
converted to Catholicism at the age 
of 30, and her life and work gradu- 
ally became transformed by her 
choice to pursue faith in God." In 
1933, she began publishing the 
Catholic Worker, a newspaper that 
quickly grew to a circulation of 
100,000 and planted the seeds for a 
social movement that has perse- 
vered to this day. The Catholic 
Worker movement began with the 
opening of “houses of hospitality” 
in various cities to provide food and 
shelter to people in poverty: 
“People in need had quickly found 
the paper’s editors, taking them at 
their word that they would help the 
poor with works of mercy” (11). 


Throughout her life, Day wrote 
about current social issues in “an at- 
tempt to arouse the conscience of 
others” (49). Her writings—often 
divisive, even within the Catholic 
Worker movement—addressed sub- 
jects such as pacifism (a stance she 
refused to back down from even 
through World War II), the impor- 
tance of meaningful work and the 
spiritual dangers of mechanization, 
equitable economic distribution and 
voluntary poverty, and humane 
working conditions. Her positions 
on these issues were always firmly 
rooted in her belief that this was 
what was required by Christ in or- 
der to love and serve others. 

Richard Foster writes, “Dorothy 
Day has been called a saint, a 
prophet, a legend in her own time.... 
I would like to suggest another title, 
one that might make it more diffi- 
cult to dismiss her as irrelevant to 
our lives: Dorothy Day was, and is, 
‘a living reproach’ to a Church that 
has become self-satisfied with its 
affluence and privileged position.”* 


Day’s challenges are not trivial. 
Loving others, in her terms, means 
incarnational love—choosing to suf- 
fer with those who are suffering, as 
Christ came to participate in our 
suffering: 


Love of brother means voluntary 
poverty, stripping one’s self, putting 
off the old man, denying one’s self, 
etc. It also means nonparticipation 
in those comforts and luxuries 
which have been manufactured by 
the exploitation of others. While our 
brothers suffer, we must 
compassionate them, suffer with 
them. While our brothers suffer 
from lack of necessities, we will 
refuse to enjoy comforts. These 
resolutions, no matter how hard 
they are to live up to, no matter how 
often we fail and have to begin over 
again, are part of the vision. ... we 
must keep this vision in mind, 
recognize the truth of it, the 
necessity for it, even though we do 
not, cannot, live up to it. Like 
perfection. We are ordered to be 
perfect as our heavenly Father is 
perfect, and we aim at it, in our 
intention, though in our execution 
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we fall short of the mark over and 
over. St. Paul says, it is little by little 
that we proceed (247-248). 


In her published 1948 diary, On 
Pilgrimage, Dorothy Day shares her 
daily activities and thoughts, reveal- 
ing a life both ordinary and complex 
as it shows her struggle to pursue 
her beliefs to their logical end de- 
spite her own weaknesses, despite 
controversy, and despite the seem- 
ing impossibility of radical change 
in a fallen world. The diary 
chronicles a wide range of her ac- 
tivities, from retreats to work at the 
houses of hospitality to three 
months spent with her expectant 
daughter in a country farmhouse 
helping with children and house- 
work. 

Usually, one thinks of a diary as 
something private, written for per- 
sonal record and reflection, some- 
times published posthumously be- 
cause of public interest in the 
author’s life. This diary is actually 
self-consciously written with the in- 
tent to publish, an intent that seems 
odd, even bold or self-important. 
But, in fact, it reflects an underly- 
ing belief that nothing must be 
wasted, that everything must have 
its use, and all time and energy must 
be well spent—to the glory of God 
and the service of others. Even 
scraps—whether of food or of writ- 
ing—must be put to good use. 

Often this book does seem like a 
collection of scraps, particularly in 
the beginning sections when she is 
visiting her daughter and helping 
with two young grandchildren. In 
these sections especially (but else- 
where as well), Day’s writing is of- 
ten as messy and disordered as the 
days she spends caring for her two 
young granddaughters. At times it 
is as tedious as a grocery list, and 
sometimes in fact is, as she repeats 
over and over the practical details 
of her days: the ingredients for 
bread, the prices of houses in the 
neighborhood, the measurements of 
the staircase, and questions of how 
to move the bed up it. 

In the midst of these recitations 
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Loving others, 

in Dorothy Day’s 
terms, means 
incarnational love— 
choosing to suffer 
with those who are 


suffering. 


of daily activity, Day surprises us 
with singular moments that leap out 
in their luminousness. From a litany 
about life in the country that in- 
cludes the itemized details of the 
doctor’s bill, local wages for vari- 
ous types of work, the rents on 
farmhouses, and taxes, suddenly 
she writes: 

But city people are afraid, afraid of 
the country, afraid of the dark, afraid to 
be alone, afraid of the silence. They con- 
fess to it. And Iremember myself, once, 
as a little girl, wandering out along the 
beach down at Fort Hamilton, sitting at 
the edge of a swamp and listening to 
the cicadas on a hot summer day, and 
suddenly being overcome by fear. Even 
as a little child of six I often awakened 
in the dark and felt the blackness and 
terror of nonbeing. I do not know 
whether I knew anything of death, but 
these were two terrors I experienced as 
achild, a terror of silence and loneliness 
and a sense of Presence, awful and mys- 
terious (117). 

Equally surprising, after such 
passages, are the swiftness and sud- 
denness of her return to daily life 
and the price of coffee. Sustained 
reflections are rare. Day is aware of 
this and talks of “jumping as I do 
from the profane to the sacred over 
and over. But then, living in the 
country, with little children, with 
growing things, one has the sacra- 


mental view of life. All things are 
His, and all are holy” (110). 


Certainly there are many places 
where that holiness is evident—in 
particular, the spiritual lessons to be 
learned from being around children 
are often profound. I struggled, 
though, at times, to discover the rel- 
evance of some of the more mun- 
dane passages, and found it difficult 
to keep reading. 

There were things that threw me 
off. Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that Day is intentionally jar- 
ring—when she talks, as in the pas- 
sages quoted above, about the reali- 
ties of poverty and what it means 
to die to self. But sometimes I found 
her words jarring in ways I didn’t 
anticipate, for example, when she 
unapologetically describes their re- 
lief that her daughter had a baby 
boy, and not another girl, and when 
she writes, “Women... are most 
happy in doing that for which they 
were made, when they are cooking 
and serving others” (109). 

I found this book hard to clas- 
sify. As such, I suppose it is a true 
representation of the daily life of a 
woman who was radical in her pur- 
suit of social justice, radical in her 
passion for God, and also undeni- 
ably a human being with her own 
personal history and context. As 
with any human being in unedited 
daily life, the danger is of getting 
hung up on the things we find te- 
dious and annoying, and not tread- 
ing far enough in to discover God 
at work. 

Undeniably God is at work, in 
her work and in her words. In the 
later sections of the book, the sto- 
ries of her ongoing struggle to love 
the people she encounters are par- 
ticularly interesting. Dorothy Day’s 
life story is, more than anything 
else, a story about persistent love, 
love that arises from her sense of 
God's love for her. She repeatedly 
talks about the story of Hosea as a - 
sign of God’s persistent love for us, 
and how we must love others in re- 
sponse to that. 

Day describes situation after 


situation in which people whom her 
community is serving threaten and 
harm others, manipulate and emo- 
tionally abuse, whine and complain, 
and are full of ingratitude, anger, 
and petulance. The question is, how 
to love, how to treat people with 
love when you feel they are taking 
advantage of you. 


...we must see Christ in them, but 
it is so hard to see Christ in anyone 
who is whining, resentful, self- 
indulgent, demanding, hating! “The 
venom of asps is under their lips.” I 
have often thought of this verse 
from the psalms. And how to love 
these, how to see Christ in them! 
(200). 


This is not a pretty love; this is 
not a comfortable love. It is hard 
work. 

Day persists in not letting her- 
self or us shirk the burden of this 
love. She also doesn’t let us ever for- 
get the reality of suffering that 
comes with the choice to love. But 
there is hope in her persistence: 


... the burden gets too heavy; 
there are too many of them; my love 
is too small; I even feel with terror, 
“T have no love in my heart; I have 
nothing to give them.” And yet I 
have to pretend I have. 

But strange and wonderful, the 
make-believe becomes true. If you 
will to love someone, you soon do. 
You will to love this cranky old man, 
and someday you do (198). 


What redeems the hopelessness 
and impossibility of carrying the 
burden of love, over and over, is an 
overwhelming sense of the eternal 
goodness of God and his immense 
love for us that persists through the 
book, side by side with the struggle. 
Her own response of thankfulness 
and joy returns as a constant refrain: 


I have spent happy hours during 
this last year with Becky and Susie 
in a wicker rocking chair in front of 
a fire in the kitchen of an old 
farmhouse down in West Virginia, 
singing Our morning prayers: 

“All ye works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord. O ye ice and snow, O 


ye cold and wind, O ye winter and 
summer, O ye trees in the woods, O 
ye fire in the stove, O ye Becky and 
Susie and Eric, bless ye the Lord! 
Praise Him and exalt Him above all 
forever.” 

It is a song with infinite variations. 
You can include the neighbors’ cows 
and horses, the Hennessy goats and 
chickens, all the human beings for 
miles around.... You can make up 
the tune as well as add to the words, 
and the Lord does not mind.... What 
are we here for anyway except to 
praise Him, to adore Him, to thank 
Him? (67-68). 


At the conclusion of the book, at 
the end of a profound and beauti- 
ful reflection on Advent and silence, 
Day breaks the spell by saying (and 
I paraphrase) “OK, now the book is 
done, I hope it brings in some 


money so we can pay the bills.” 
She is forever forcing us back 
into the demands of reality, refus- 
ing to let us drift into lofty idealism 
and forget the real world of needs: 
bills to pay and mouths to feed. The 
way she writes is often jarring, in- 
trusive—as are the real needs and 
problems of the world. @ 


Krista Faries is a technical writer for a 
software company. She has an M.A. in 
English literature. 


Notes 

1.Biographical information and 
quotes are either from the introduction 
or text of On Pilgrimage unless otherwise 
specified. 

2. Richard Foster, Streams of Living 
Water (HarperSan Francisco, 1998), p. 
ISS). 
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Jubal 


Van Gogh’s Imitation of Christ 


by Kathleen Powers Erickson 


As a young adult, Vincent van Gogh was profoundly influenced by Thomas a Kempis’s devotional classic The Imitation 


of Christ and, for a brief period of time, he did missionary work among poor miners in the Borinage district of Belgium. 


Although most art historians and biographers of van Gogh have ignored the connection, Kathleen Powers Erickson argues 


that even in his late work there is a continuity between his work and his early religious beliefs. 


The impact of van Gogh’s reading of 
The Imitation of Christ is most pro- 
nounced in The Pieta and The Good 
Samaritan, both reprises after [the 
French painter] Delacroix. The Pieta 
shows how profoundly Kempis’s 
notion of Christ as the suffering: 
servant influenced van Gogh. 
Rather than portraying a trium- 
phant Christ in glory, he shows 
Christ in his greatest moment of 
humility and pain, his crucifixion 
and death. The Imitation of Christ 
taught: 

If you would be my disciple, 
forsake yourself; if you would 
possess the blessed life, despise this 
present life; if you would be exalted 
in heaven, humble yourself here on 
earth; and if you would reign with 
me, bear the cross with me, For truly, 
only the servants of the cross will 
find the life of blessedness and of 
everlasting light. 

Van Gogh perceived himself as 
one bearing the cross, and like the 
Christ in The Pieta, he hoped for ul- 
timate healing and rebirth. 

The Pieta is van Gogh’s Imitation 
of Christ in oil. Although van Gogh 
reproduced the painting from a 
lithograph of Delacroix’s Pieta, the 
style of painting, in which the can- 
vas is built up with layers of paint 
so that the figures appear molded 
out of clay, as well as the dramatic 
use of color and intimate rendering 
of the portrait figures make this van 
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Detail: The Pieta 


Gogh’s own distinctive work. While 
working on his Pieta, van Gogh 
wrote to his brother, Theo: 

I am not indifferent, and even 
when suffering, sometimes religious 
thoughts bring me_ great 
consolation. So this last time during 
my illness an unfortunate accident 
happened to me — that lithograph 
of Delacroix’s Pieta, along with some 
other sheets, fell into some oil and 
paint and was ruined. I was very 
distressed — then in the meantime 
Ihave been busy painting it.... [hope 
it has feeling. 

Perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of the van Gogh Pieta is its sym- 
bolic use of color. The picture plane 
is divided into areas of intense sap- 
phire blue juxtaposed with citron 
yellow. Rather than depicting Christ 
with a halo, van Gogh used an in- 


tense yellow light to convey the 
mystical quality of the dying Jesus. 
As he explained to Theo, “I want to 
paint men and women with some- 
thing of the eternal which the halo 
used to symbolize, and which we 
seek to convey by the actual radi- 
ance and vibration of our coloring.” 
Mary’s robes cascade in folds of 
various shades of blue, from light 
indigo to royal, so dark it appears 
almost black, forming a marked 
contrast with the luminous glow of 
light that strikes her right arm and 
face. 

This deep blue, characteristic of 
the visionary sky of Starry Night, 
was van Gogh’s symbol of infinity. 
In a previous painting, The Portrait 
of Eugene Boch, he described his 
symbolic use of blue in the portrait 
figure’s background: “Instead of 
painting the ordinary wall of the 
mean room, I paint infinity, a plain 
background of the richest, intensest 
blue I can contrive.” 

Van Gogh’s Pieta is a deeply per- 
sonal portrait of Christ’s suffering 
and Mary’s devotion. The Christ fig- 
ure is emaciated, his eyes closed, his 
head bowed. He appears to be dead, 
but Mary has stayed by his side, her 
face sympathetic but her distant _ 
gaze wistful, even hopeful. Her | 
arms present the figure expectantly 
rather than enfolding him in grief. 
Both Christ and Mary are bathed in 


a radiant blaze of golden light 
streaming from the sun rising be- 
hind the jagged cliffs. The morning 
light portends Christ’s resurrection 
and ultimate triumph as well as the 
regeneration van Gogh hoped to 
find for himself through the healing 
of the asylum at St. Remy. 

While van Gogh depicts some- 
thing of the ideology of Kempis’s 
Imitation of Christ in The Pieta, he 
presents the ethics of Kempis in his 
rendering of The Good Samaritan. Of 
charitable works, The Imitation of 
Christ teaches: 

The outward deed without charity 
is little to be praised, but whatever 
is done from charity, even if it be 
ever so little and worthless in the 
sight of the world, is very profitable 
before God, who judges all things 
according to the intent of the doer, 
not according to the greatness or 
worthiness of the deed. 

In the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan (Luke 10:29-37), Jesus dem- 
onstrated the hypocrisy of the priest 
and the Levite who, seeing a poor 
man lying in the road, beaten and 
robbed, chose to pass by on the 
other side. It was only the Samari- 
tan, who was despised by the Jews 
to whom Jesus preached, who prac- 
ticed genuine charity. Van Gogh’s 
choice of this subject shows both his 
rejection of the hypocrisy of the 
Christian clergy, as well as his con- 
tinued commitment to the ethics of 
serving the poor, something in 
which he had engaged with great 
zeal in the Borinage. 

The Good Samaritan also displays 
a far more personal concern, van 
Gogh’s torment and desire for de- 
liverance. During his stay at St. 
Remy he was preoccupied with the 
idea of suffering and regeneration, 
an idea that dominates all three of 
the St. Remy religious paintings. 
Van Gogh read in The Imitation of 
Christ, “It is good therefore to re- 
member often that you came to re- 
ligion to serve and not be served, 
and that you are called in religion 
to suffer and labor .. .” 

Van Gogh never viewed his per- 
sonal trial as meaningless, believing 
that its purpose would someday be 


revealed in a “life beyond the 
grave.” Just as the victim of the 
thieves in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan was finally rescued and 
restored to health, van Gogh hoped 
he too would find the same deliv- 
erance. 

Unlike The Pieta, with its strik- 
ing contrasts of blue and yellow, The 
Good Samaritan shows van Gogh’s 
weaving of the rich, vibrant color- 
ing of Delacroix’s romantic history 
paintings, with their splashes of 
crimson, sapphire, and gold, into a 
tapestry of subdued browns, grays, 
and red-ochers that recall the pal- 
ette of his Dutch past. The dramatic 
colors of Delacroix set off the cen- 
tral figures of the Samaritan and the 
victim from the more subtly colored 
landscape. Characteristic of van 
Gogh’s later paintings, the quick, 
heavy brush strokes of the road, 
along with the upward swirls that 
define the cliffs behind the central 
figures, give the painting an unset- 
tling sense of agitation, as if every- 
thing is in flux. The movement 


Detail: The Good Samaritan 


comes to a startling arrest in the 
melancholy expression of the horse 
as he receives the rescued victim 
onto his back. It may have been van 
Gogh’s intention that the 
Samaritan’s horse become an em- 
blem of Kempis’s ideal of the 
longsuffering Christian servant. 

Shortly after arriving in St. Remy, 
van Gogh wrote to his sister, Wil, 
“Have you noticed that the old cab 
horses there [in Paris] have large, 
beautiful eyes, as heartbroken as 
Christians sometimes have!” The 
Good Samaritan embodies the ideal 
of the sacrifice of self in the service 
of others, while hinting at van 
Gogh’s hope for his ultimate re- 
newal in the face of his own anguish 
at St. Remy, an ideal he encountered 
in his devotional literature while he 
prepared for the ministry and here 
translated into powerful, vivid im- 
ages as an artist. Mf 


Reprinted with permission from At 
Eternity’s Gate: The Spiritual Vision of 
Vincent van Gogh, Eerdmans, 1998. 
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SOULS Continued from page 7 
Americans think is “not on the right 
track.” 

When we take these reflections 
back to the question of the meaning 
of the church in America today we 
can well ask, when we teach the 
words of the creed and the cat- 
echism, what do they mean? Ina 
society where group boundaries are 
weak, where families are often in- 
coherent, where individuals do not 
feel innerly connected to their roles, 
and where the language of feelings 
and reasons is much more pervasive 
than the language of symbol and 
meaning, then it is hard for people 
to understand the very idea of the 
church. Without a sense of what 
might almost be called the physical- 
ity of the church, the church as the 
body of Christ, people have a very 
privatized idea of religion, disem- 
bodied, psychological, and finally 
consumerist. 

The looseness they feel toward 
their occupation, family, political 
party, and even friends, is extended 
to the church. Individual psycho- 
logical reward becomes the mea- 
sure, leading to an incredibly dis- 
torted notion of discipleship: Take 
up your cross and follow me: it'll 
make you feel good. Without a 
strong sense of what it is to be the 
church, it is very hard for people to 
understand the faith, the liturgy, 
and, ultimately, what we are called 
on to be and to do as disciples of 
the crucified Christ. 

If the church is not alone in the 
faintness of its grasp of its own 
membership, if occupational, famil- 
ial, and political relationships are 
likewise fragile and uncertain, it is 
clear that we need not only church 
renewal, a “rebirthing of congrega- 
tional ministry,” but a renewal of 
fundamental human solidarity at 
every level of our common lives. 

We need a reformed economy 
that will provide not just material 
well-being, though that is a high 
priority especially for our poorest 
citizens, but occupational security 
and meaningful work. 

We need a revival of marriage 
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The market as a 
metaphor of all aspects 
of life undermines both 
any sense of objective 
morality and any need 
to think of oneself as 
deeply involved with 
other people. 


culture in the face of the reality of 
divorce, and a wider understanding 
of the solidarities essential to fam- 
ily life. 

We need a renewed politics of 
principle and long-term account- 
ability, and politicians who can look 
beyond the next election to deal 
with the enormous social, economic, 
and ecological problems that loom 
ahead. 

To make any sense, church re- 
newal must be undertaken with an 
awareness of the enormous need for 
a renewal of solidarity at every 
level, and not just in our own soci- 
ety but in the world. 

But we have to start from where 
we are, and I want to consider what 
we can do specifically within the 
church itself, always mindful that to 
opt for a purely private spirituality 
is to abandon our faith altogether. 

We have to begin where people 
are. They come with injured and 
needy selves; they must be shown 
that they are souls in need of salva- 
tion. What they find or ought to 
find in church is God. As Marcus 
Borg puts it in his book, The God We 
Never Knew: “Congregations that 
are full of God are full of people.” 
(I read this book in manuscript be- 
cause I was asked to write a blurb 
for it. Iwas doubtful at first because 
of Borg’s association with the Jesus 
Seminar, about which I have more 
than a few reservations. But I found 
the book to be both orthodox and 


contemporary and I will draw from 
it in some of the things I want to 
Say.) 

There is more than one way, 
even within the parameters of the 
Bible, to speak of God. In fact there 
are many ways. The Bible is rich in 
metaphor and narrative, and God 
eludes any one kind of language. 
The variety of forms of reference 
and address suggests that, while we 
are wholly encompassed by God, 
our understanding is never com- 
plete and always open to new in- 
sight. 

But, as Borg points out, there is 
one way of speaking about God that 
has dominated much of the church 
for along time, since its rise to domi- 
nance in the 17th century. That way 
of speaking about God is one with 
which he, and I, and I suspect many 
of you, grew up. 

’ It is what he calles the monar- 
chical model of God. In this model 
the Biblical metaphor of God as king 
becomes all pervasive: the central 
understanding of the divine-human 
relation becomes one of domination 
and submission. 

In this version of the monarchi- 
cal model, God is distant, “up 
there,” a ruler, law-giver, and judge. 
The monarchical model of God car- 
ries with it, says Borg, a perfor- 
mance model of the Christian life: 
that is, the Christian life is one pri- 
marily of “meeting requirements” 
and “measuring up.” 

Since Borg was raised a 
Lutheran, he certainly heard about 
God’s grace. But in this version of 
the monarchical model, God's grace 
reinforces only the performance 
model. God’s mercy is as arbitrary 
and remote as his commands. The 
monarchical model is inevitably au- 
thoritarian and it easily reinforces 
existing authorities in state, church, 
and family, all seen as powerful, dis- 
tant, and male. 

The monarchical model also 
tends to subsume the equally Bibli-. - 
cal metaphor of God as father, mak- 
ing fatherhood remote, authoritar- 
ian, and monarchical. Let me say at 
once that these understandings of 


The Advent Calendar 


Through the ear the Word of God, 
pressed on cardboard, impregnates 
with dignity the sleeping Mary, 
whose child, the creed says, 


Ww 


“was conceived by the Holy Spirit. 


So the Church Fathers saw it, 
and for portraits such as this you love 


their resourceful escapes, the saving 


to necessary crisis. They give dimension, 


savagely, and manifest the questions 
given up on. Take away the stars 


and glitter from this Advent calendar 


(found along a sidewalk sale in June, 
dollar-ninety-nine), what remains 
are rows of squares. You’ re left 


with only days, bare and perforated, 


image in the face of language. 


It’s true, mystery is captured 
by the world we know, but does it 
then diminish? No clever gesture meant 


to cover, no Vatican fig leaf, 


these constructions drive belief 


God as king and father are not 
wrong, though they are one-sided. 
They become wrong only when 
they override other understand- 
ings of God that modify their one- 
sidedness. 

And they are not even the only 
versions of God as king and father. 
God as king can mean, and did 
mean in ancient Israel and in much 
of Christian history, that the one 
true king is God, that all earthly 
kings are under God’s judgment, 
and that resistance to human au- 
thority is sometimes required as 
true obedience to God. 

Our authority is not from man 
but from God. And God as father 
need not be remote and monarchi- 
cal. He can be parental, nurturing, 
and intimate. 

But, Borg argues, there is an- 
other model for the understanding 
of God. It is just as pervasive as 
the monarchical model and in 
many ways speaks to us more di- 
rectly today. This is what he points 
to when he speaks of “the God we 


never met,” the model of God as 
spirit. This is the model of God in 
the fourth Gospel: In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. 

God is spirit, word, wisdom; nous 
in Greek, that which links our inner- 
most self, our soul, with Being itself. 
Borg has been profoundly influenced 
by Paul Tillich, but Borg’s language 
is not philosophical. It is the concrete 
language of the Bible. In the model 
of God as spirit the central under- 
standing of the divine-human rela- 
tion is relationship, belonging, mem- 
bership. We are all members of one 
body. “For in the one Spirit we were 
all baptized into one body — Jews 
or Greeks, slaves or free — and we 
were all made to drink of one Spirit” 
(1 Corinthians 12:13). 

If God as spirit is gendered, the 
gender is as often feminine as mas- 
culine. But God as spirit may not be 
anthropomorphic at all. God is 
wind, breath, life. God is fire and 
light. God is a rock, firm and shel- 
tering (Rock of ages, cleft for me). 


a liturgy of doors, perfect symbol. 


Don’t days, after all, amount to this, 
lined up, surreptitious? You open 
and examine them, you count them 


and you count them down. 


—Brett Foster 


God in Christ is food, drink, the 
bread of Heaven, the water of life. 
If the metaphor is anthropomorphic 
it may be God as mother, a hover- 
ing or brooding bird, a woman in 
labor giving birth, a woman caring 
for or comforting her children. 

God may be a companion, per- 
haps an unrecognized journey com- 
panion, as on the road to Emmaus. 
Or God may be lover, as in Isaiah 
43, “You are precious in my eyes and 
I love you.” 

If a congregation is full of such 
a God, a God with us, then the care 
of souls can take place. 

Those who want an exclusively 
monarchical God can certainly find 
churches that will take them in, but 
I don’t think that is the problem in 
your church or mine. Rather the 
problem for us is that we have be- 
come so intimidated by the dangers 
of an exclusively monarchical imag- 
ery that we are almost afraid to talk 
about God at all. Instead of pow- 
erful God language we speak the 
language of psychology. Instead of 
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referring to St. Paul, we refer to Carl 
Jung. 

But if we recover with vitality 
and joy the full spectrum of Biblical 
“God language” we may begin to 
help our members (and ourselves) 
see that God goes far beyond “meet- 
ing my needs.” God transforms our 
needs, speaks to us as souls, and 
offers us salvation. 

When we are hesitant to speak 
about God we almost never speak 
about salvation. Again, Borg shows 
that not only is the language of sal- 
vation central to the Biblical world 
view, but the overwhelming refer- 
ence of salvation language in the 
Bible is not to an afterlife (almost 
missing in the Old Testament 
though present in the New), but in 
both Testaments to this world. In 
the fourth Gospel, eternal life is not 
something in the future but some- 
thing here and now in Jesus Christ. 
In the Synoptic Gospels, the king- 
dom of God is at hand, is already 
among us. 

In this perspective God’s grace 
is not some arbitrary remission of a 
deserved punishment, but God’s 
will that we participate in salvation 
through Jesus Christ. In the model 
of God as spirit, the Christian life is 
centrally about participating in 
God’s salvation. 

Borg spells out the meaning of 
Biblical salvation as God’s will for 
our liberation, reconciliation, for- 
giveness, enlightenment, and accep- 
tance. God’s will is not just for our 
individual well-being but for the 
well-being of the whole of creation. 
We could say that God’s salvation 
is our solidarity with the whole of 
creation. 

The central place for the celebra- 
tion of the Christian life as partici- 
pation in God’s salvation is the act 
of worship. Word and sacrament 
combine to make this understand- 
ing come alive, to make this trans- 
formation actually happen. 

But once we begin to experience 
salvation, once we see ourselves as 
souls unbreakably connected to 
God in Christ, and so unshakably 
members of the church as the body 
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of Christ, and not as transient visi- 
tors in search of having our needs 
met, then we are bound to ask about 
all the rest of our lives. About our 
jobs, families, politics, and the loy- 
alties that should sustain them. 
Richard Harmon speaks of raising 
the “pressure” question in indi- 
vidual and group discussion. 

What are the pressures in our 
society that limit our enactment of 
the Christian life as participation in 
salvation? What are the pressures 
on our families that keep them from 
being cells in the body of Christ, 
sustaining all their members and 
not just being an instrumentality for 
individual members? 

What are the pressures in our 
occupational life that keep us from 
seeing what we do as a calling from 
God to fulfill ourselves through con- 
tributing to the common good? 

What are the pressures that pre- 
vent our political life from engag- 
ing us in common concerns, trust- 
ing that our fellow citizens share 
those concerns enough to struggle 
with us? 

When we seriously face these 
questions we are propelled to con- 
sider the transformation of every 
sphere of our common life. 

In short, a joyous, God-filled 
congregation is not just a hospital 
for the injured, but a place that 
sends us out to do the work that 
God has given us to do. 


Robert N. Bellah is Elliott Professor of 
Sociology, University of California, Ber- 
keley, and has coauthored books includ- 
ing, Habits of the Heart, The Good Society, 
and The New Religious Consciousness. 


WILLS Continued from page 11 

portant leader, but where are the 
results? It’s a hollow structure un- 
der him. 


Radix: In your book Papal Sin, you 
take on papal infallibility, the celi- 
bate priesthood, birth control, 
Mariology, a lot of issues, and at one 
point you ask: “What would a 
church that had (like Jesus) broken 
out of the violence of the world’s 
system look like?” Part of your con- 
clusion reads: “It would not bring 
in substitutes for the Holy Spirit, 
making the pope the monarch of the 
church. It would not make Mary an 
empress, drawing on the imagery of 
a world’s violent system. It would 
not silence the free voice of a spirit 
in believers’ hearts. ” 

Well, I say, “Amen” to all that, but 
it also sounds very Protestant to me. 
I’m asking, Garry Wills, “Why don’t 
you become a Protestant?” 


Wills: A lot of people ask me that. 
Actually, I believe in the papacy. 
Peter is an important symbol in 
Scripture, and the papacy has been 
a great symbol of unity at various 
times, and should be, and was for 
Pope John the 23rd. I believe in de- 
votion to Mary. I say the rosary all 
the time. I just don’t agree with the 
distortions of her. I like the liturgi- 
cal life of the church that I’ve grown 
up with. 

I feel much more comfortable 
there than in the Protestant churches 
I’ve attended. I know people who 
have left the Catholic church to go 
into Protestant churches and I think 
that was in their case often a matter 
of spiritual growth. But I’ve never 
felt the inclination and I feel more 
at home in the Catholic church to- 
day than I ever have before. 

One of the reasons is that the pa- 
pacy goes in various phases, and the 
current phase is an anti-modernist 
phase. Most of the Catholics I know 
are really living in the church of 
John the 23rd. That’s why people 
can totally disregard what the pope 
is saying at the moment, because 
what has now happened in Rome 


is an attempt to reverse history: to 
go back before the Vatican council 
of the mid-60s and restore the pre- 
vious church. But that former ideal 
of the church is dead. People are 
living a different ideal and the pope 
is out of touch with it. Sooner or 
later, probably sooner, the pope will 
have to catch up with the church. 


Radix: I know that’s certainly true 
of American Catholics. But what 
about the issue of birth control, for 
example, with poor people in Latin 
America having these huge fami- 
lies, even though they can’t afford 
to support them? I assume it’s be- 
cause they’re Catholic. 


Wills: I don’t know how much of 
that is because they’re Catholic and 
how much of it is a function of pov- 
erty and poor information. The 
church’s core there is very weak- 
ened too, so that’s why there’s been 
a tremendous surge in conversion 
to evangelical Christianity in Latin 
America. (Of course then they get 
the anti-abortion teaching from a 
different source.) 

If Europe is in any way more free 
and defiant than America, the theo- 
logical dissent has been much stron- 
ger over there and the crackdowns 
have been much harder on dissent- 
ing clergy. What's disheartening is 
that in the Vatican they think, “Oh 
well, the West is just corrupt; our 
hope is in Africa and Asia.” 

They purport to see much more 
readiness to accept their teachings 
in that world. I’m not sure if that’s 
true, or if they’re just whistling in 
the dark. 

Of course, papal interference in 
world conferences on family plan- 
ning and women’s rights and that 
kind of thing has been quite bad. 
That undoubtedly has had some ter- 
rible influence in Africa. The whole 
opposition to contraception can’t do 
anything but make the AIDS crisis 
worse. 

Even here in America, Cardinal 
O’Connor was against giving 
condoms to gay couples, and Rome 
had a statement that a married 
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—John Leax 


couple, one of whose partners has 
AIDS, can’t use condoms. I think in 
the long run if we ourselves tell the 
truth it will be very hard to main- 
tain the structures of deceit above 
us. 


Radix: I’m curious to know how 
Catholics have reacted to your book. 
Obviously a lot of them are buying 
it. Have you had any other kind of 
official response to the book? 


Wills: No, there’s no official re- 
sponse because I am a layman, and 
I don’t teach in a Catholic school. If 
I were either of those two things, a 
priest or a teacher, I would get a re- 
sponse. But I didn’t expect a re- 
sponse, and do not. 

The rest of the response is really 
astonishing to me. Usually, in all the 
books and articles and columns I 
have written, the mail is unfavor- 
able. When people are mad at you 
they want to express themselves. 
But here it has totally reversed. Over 


90 per cent of the response I’m get- 
ting is favorable. Almost everyone 
says, “Thank you,” which is what 
I’ve been waiting for. So, something 
is out there. It’s going to become 
hard for people in authority to keep 
onignoring, denying, and quashing 
it, which is what they’ve been do- 
ing. 


Radix: What are your upcoming 
projects? 


Wills: Well, I have a book on the 
religion of Venice in the Renaissance 
that is just being finished. I’m also 
translating the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. After that, this fall, I’m 
going to begin a book called Papal 
Rebirth, answering questions like 
“Why do you stay in, if you’re a 
Catholic and you don’t agree with 
the pope?” and “Why don’t you just 
become a Protestant?” 


Radix: That will make another in- 
teresting interview. Thank you. 
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VALUES Continued from page 15 

have voices good enough to sing in 
the Met, with wisdom the parallel 
is somehow less clear. I’m as good 
as you are: why should I listen to 
you? At which point is church dead, 
and all that’s left is my personal re- 
lationship with Jesus? And he bet- 
ter be careful what he tells me to do. 

This attitude results in a pecu- 
liar sameness in egalitarian soci- 
eties. The rhetoric of FIRE is sup- 
posed to encourage cultural diver- 
sity, but my experience is that once 
you get beyond skin color and how 
many rings people have in their 
ears, we are eerily similar. We all 
want personal fulfillment and to 
fight for our rights—and maybe to 
go to the mall. 

You see, equality is never 
enough. What we really want is to 
be better than others. We want to be 
God. If we can’t get that, then we 
want no one to be better off than we 
are. So one of the few things you can 
count on in this culture is that when 
you make a mistake driving your 
car, someone will blow their car 
horn. Or as a bumpersticker puts it, 
“Horn broken; watch for finger.” 
Embroidered on our flag is, Don’t 
tread on me. 

That’s the way of a society con- 
templating self-immolation. 

The church must break with it. 
It is not the way of Christ. We must 
live differently, turning the other 
cheek, and taking on the suffering 
of others’ sin so that the world can 
glimpse the Light that came into it 
2,000 years ago. 

We may disagree with each other 
about abortion, but at least we all 
agree on the importance of personal 
fulfillment. That’s because we were 
taught its importance by the Decla- 
ration of Independence. There, 
Jefferson lists “the pursuit of hap- 
piness” as a right whose truth is self- 
evident. 


Self-immolation vs. Self-sacrifice 

The tragedy here, or one of them, 
is that the whole FIRES world view 
is based on a tragic mistake. It as- 
sumes that happiness is the sort of 
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We can forgive oppressors because God 


forgave us. Then without anger and rejection, 


we call oppressors to repent (as we are trying 


to repent) and be forgiven. 


thing that can be successfully pur- 
sued, that fulfillment correlates 
with things like pleasure and free- 
dom. I would have thought that 
what's self-evident is that people 
find happiness not when they’re 
pursuing it but precisely when they 
forget themselves and pursue 
something larger than themselves. 

It’s known as the hedonistic 
paradox. Pleasure and happiness 
are the sorts of thing that sneak up 
on you. You find them only when 
you're not looking for them. As 
soon as you start worrying about 
them or even noticing them, they’re 
gone. Contentment comes only to 
those who have stopped trying to 
fulfill the ever changing desires of 
their dictatorial wills. 

Jesus puts it succinctly: “If any 
want to become my followers, let 
them deny themselves and take up 
their cross and follow me. For those 
who want to save their life will lose 
it, and those who lose their life for 
my sake will find it. For what will 
it profit them if they gain the whole 
world but forfeit their life? Or what 
will they give in return for their 
life?” (Matthew 16:24-26; see also 
10:39; Mark 8:35-36; Luke 17:33; 
John 12:24-26). 

Life and joy come from the pur- 
suit of the cross, not from the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

It’s more than important to un- 
derstand that following Jesus is 
filled with happiness and fulfill- 
ment. Our faith is not a dreary duty 
but a joyous life. This leads some 
people to talk about Christian he- 
donism—and they’re right. By defi- 
nition, however, if you’ re following 
Jesus with one eye on self-fulfill- 


ment and in hopes of finding plea- 
sure, you won't find them. Joy is the 
consequence of following Jesus no 
matter what the cost, not the motive 
for making small sacrifices in the 
hope they'll pay off big. 

Jesus tells us we have a choice. 
We can pursue our right to happi- 
ness, which brings misery and self- 
immolation. Or we can pursue self- 
sacrifice for the sake of the cross. 
Which happens to be the path to joy. 


Victims, Resentment, and Joy 

Western culture probably has 
fewer people who are victimized by 
oppressors than past cultures, and 
many of the oppressed are op- 
pressed less. That’s largely to the 
credit of FIRES. Nonetheless, we 
probably have more people than 
ever who feel victimized. That, too, 
is because of FIRES. 

It’s odd, and also sad. But it’s 
easily explained. FIRES encourages 
us to notice when our rights are vio- 
lated and to fight for those rights. 
So naturally rights are respected 
more than they used to be. African 
Americans can stay in any motel 
they can afford, and women can 
vote and sometimes get a wider 
variety of jobs. We have a long way 
to go, but FIRES has dealt with a lot 
of oppression. 

But FIRES has also turned us 
into a society of victims. It’s quite 
natural. As people come to see how 
victimized they are or were, they get 
angry, often just as the oppression 
is finally being dealt with. Anger at 
oppression is appropriate, but if it 
then comes to rule our lives, it robs 
us of our joy. 

This loss often hasn’t been no- 


ticed by FIRES-based psychologies, 
which tend to encourage people to 
dwell on past injustices, real and 
imagined. They do this in the name 
of honesty, and they’re importantly 
right that abuses must not be swept 
under the rug. But honesty doesn’t 
require obsessive preoccupation 
with past wrongs. Besides, it’s the 
opposite of the way of Christ. In- 
stead of nurturing his resentment, 
Christ took on the sins of his oppres- 
sors—and we “should follow in his 
steps.” 

Taking on being a victim encour- 
ages us to waste ourselves on re- 
sentment of things past rather than 
focusing on things present. The 
things present are the only ones we 
can do much about. One of the star- 
tling things for me as a pastor has 
been observing how formerly 
abused people don’t grow much or 
serve well until their past seems less 
important to them. 

To put it differently, being a vic- 
tim messes with being part of the 
body of Christ. Becoming part of a 
group has to do with developing a 
common identity. So if your iden- 
tity is solely in being a victim, you 
can only truly join groups of vic- 
tims. If you talk mostly about how 
you were victimized, you not only 
become touchy and repetitive, but 
you have no time to talk about the 
good things Jesus is doing. How do 
you then become part of the “people 
of praise” on which listening to oth- 
ers is built? 


Individualism at the Center 

All five aspects of FIRES can be 
understood (perhaps best) in terms 
of individualism. Individualism is 
the invisible water in which we live, 
which means we can’t picture the 
alternatives. Or rather, the only al- 
ternative we can think of is our old 
friend, the blind following of Hitler. 
Or maybe group think like the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee in the ‘50s. 

We need help imagining our- 
selves into better alternatives. Many 
years ago, I read in some popular 
magazine that ours is the first soci- 


ety in history where people are en- 
couraged to think of themselves 
first. Always before, people were 
encouraged to think first of their 
tribe or nation. That of course, was 
said as praise of our culture: we are 
the first people with enough sense 
to realize that the good of the indi- 
vidual is more important than the 
good of the group. 

Whether that reasoning is his- 
torically accurate, I’m not learned 
enough to say. But it fits what I do 
know. That’s not to say that previ- 
ous people always did think of the 
good of the group first; but they 
thought they should. They believed, 
whether they acted on it or not, that 
the good of the group was more 
important than their own pleasure 
or happiness. 

Our movies and books set up a 
choice. On the one hand are dour 
religious people so far out of touch 
with their feelings that they remove 
the bell from their churches. On the 
other hand are joyfully hedonistic, 
rambunctious, freely self-expressive 
secularists, who focus on sex and 
fun. 

I object. Not so much to the fo- 
cus on sex as to the fake choice. We 


don’t have to choose between mor- 
bid fundamentalism and relaxed, 
self-expressive hedonism. Not be- 
cause there’s a third choice that our 
culture ignores, but because neither 
choice exists. Perhaps there are mor- 
bid fundamentalists who pretend 
sex doesn’t happen, but I was raised 
in fundamentalism, and I’m not 
sure I ever met one. That group, if it 
exists, isn’t large enough to fight. 
Equally few in number are joy- 
ful, self-expressive hedonists. I 
spent some years trying to make 
myself comfortable in that imagi- 
nary world, and I never met any- 
one in it who was notably happy. 
They were always struggling to find 
pleasure and happiness, which was 
always just beyond their grasp or 
ended a few months after they 
moved in with their latest flame. 
They spent their time in analysis, 
smoking marijuana, and being an- 
gry that their parents hadn’t taught 
them to be more self-expressive. 
Baloney. Do you really think that 
Hollywood hedonists or ‘60’s drop- 
outs are any happier than dour fun- 
damentalists or constipated stock- 
brokers? The pursuit of happiness 
produces people like Woody Allen, 
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not people like Tinkerbell. It per- 
haps made sense to pursue that 
paradigm in the ‘60s (I thought it 
did then anyway), but by now you 
have to be stupid to entertain the 
notion that self-expression leads 
anyplace but hell (on earth). 

Happiness comes from losing 
yourself in something, preferably in 
something larger than yourself, 
preferably in God, preferably in our 
love of God. 

In my experience, that love does 
not produce prunes and Pharisees. 
If you sacrifice for the sake of your 
kids, does that turn you into a 
prune? If you do it out of duty, 
maybe. But if you do it out of love? 
My experience as a father is that 
such sacrifice then brings joy. 

Love more people, put more 
people first, love the whole group. 
It will bring great joy. But FIRES 
kills. 


Aristotle 

Aristotle gave one of the classic 
statements of what it’s like to live 
corporately. I explain this not to per- 
suade you to be an Aristotelian, but 
because as a premodern person, 
Aristotle was still able to imagine 
something other than FIRES. 

For Aristotle, the city you lived 
in was the organizing point of life, 
not you as the individual. The task 
of individuals was to accept a role 
in their city and fulfill it well. Each 
person had a role, and of course the 
roles interacted and depended on 
each other. A ruler couldn’t rule well 
unless the city’s soldiers fought 
well, and they couldn’t fight well 
unless the blacksmith made weap- 
ons well, and the blacksmith 
couldn’t smith well unless the farm- 
ers grew enough food, and on and 
on until the role of each person in 
the city was described. There the 
individual was not the organizing 
point. 

To modern and postmodern 
people, such an outlook seems to 
sacrifice the individual: so in that 
model, individuals can’t express 
their deepest being but have to fit 
in, be less themselves. But let me ask 
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you a question: what happens to 
individuals in our society who can’t 
sort out what their deepest being is? 

It’s a standard problem since 
modernity. Those people then have 
no purpose, nothing to do. So they 
get depressed. They then go to a 
psychologist who tells them they 
need to stop letting their role be dic- 
tated to them by society. They need 
to stop being so dutiful and re- 
pressed and start following their 
bliss. 

Oddly enough, that therapy 
rarely helps. 

Those psychologists have it 
wrong—and almost have to in our 
individualistic culture. “Meaning” 
comes from having a role ina larger, 
meaningful whole. 

Psychologists are puzzled that 
depression and youth suicide are 
increasing rapidly. I’ll tell you why. 
It’s because individualism is bear- 
ing its fruit. We no longer have a 
recognized larger whole, and what 
whole we have no longer seems 
worth being part of. Consequently, 
young people no longer have a way 
of finding meaning. In fact, they no 
longer have a meaning to find. The 
puzzle is why so few people kill 
themselves. (It may be lack of cour- 
age.) 

What psychologists need to be 
able to do (and can’t do in our cul- 
ture) is point people to something 
bigger than themselves that they 
can serve. Then depressed people 
could stop focusing on their de- 
pressed little selves and get on with 
their lives, even if they don’t feel 
great. Do you have any idea how 
depressing it is for a depressed per- 
son to try to find meaning in being 
fulfilled? 

Do you have any idea how de- 
pressing it is for depressed persons 
to start analyzing themselves when 
their self is feeling rotten? It’s a vi- 
cious cycle from which an individu- 
alistic culture has little escape. 

If we got hold of Aristotle’s’ city, 
half the psychological problems in 
our culture would disappear. The 
lostness and depression and anomie 
would evaporate if our culture gave 


us meaningful roles in something 
larger than ourselves. 

That’s what church is. 

Now there’s a problem with the 
Aristotle example. Aristotle gave 
people roles in an unjust larger 
whole. Half the population were 
slaves and half were women, and 
both were disenfranchised. Further- 
more, even the roles of male citizens 
were hierarchical and partly heredi- 
tary. So Aristotle’s solution to de- 
pression and loss of meaning had 
terrible costs. 

But what if your larger whole 
were the people of God? And the 
people of God weren’t racist and 
sexist? What if that empowered 
them to be whom God meant them 
to be? 

Perhaps the psychologists in our 
society who can help most with de- 
pression are those who are part of 
such churches and can point people 
to a whole worth serving. Of course, 
to do that, churches will have to ask 
people to make their church the or- 
ganizing principle of their lives, and 
to do that, the churches will have to 
be a lot more than Sunday morning 
affairs. 

If a church is mostly Sunday 
meetings, only the “performers” 
have roles, and being a member 
can’t give your life meaning. 

Is a person lacking in self-es- 
teem? Don’t tell her to focus on 
building herself up; have her be- 
come part of a church that needs her 
and in which she can do something 
worthwhile. Then she'll have self- 
esteem. Or will she forget about that 
quest? 


Purpose and Meaning 

Ethics and behavior are much 
less puzzling if you exchange the 
individualistic paradigm for church 
as a corporate paradigm. Aristotle’s 
version of this was unjust, but that’s 
not essential to every corporate 
paradigm. 

Corporate paradigms allow eth- 
ics and life to be purposive. To go 
back to Aristotle, a good knife is one 
that fulfills its purpose—its purpose 
of cutting well. Similarly, a good 


person is one who fulfills 
his or her purpose well. 

That’s why we’re al- 
ways asking, What am I for? 
What's this all about? 

What’s the purpose of 
the individual? An indi- 
vidualistic culture allows 
few responses to this ques- 
tion, and none of them 
good. Its natural answer is 
self-fulfillment, which is 
self-defeating. But for a cor- 
porate culture, as church is 
meant to be, the answer is 
straightforward and con- 
erete, 

If you want to know a 
person’s purpose in a body, 
you just find out what she 
or he can do to serve the 
body. Doing that is their 
purpose. They are then a 
good person if they do that 
well, just as a knife is a good 
knife if it cuts well. (Of 
course, you have to try not 
to collapse back into a 
“works” theology.) 

In a culture with a basic 
commitment to personal 
fulfillment and to all the rest 
of FIRES, my answer will 
seem disturbing, maybe 
even outrageous. But it’s 
not as if individualism is 
turning out great. 

Take the rule-based indi- 
vidualism so common in 
churches today. In that 
model, you’re a good per- 
son if you don’t do this and 
you do do your duty. Now, 
that is depressing. Psy- 
chologists who object to 
that are right. But that’s not 
the model I’m describing. 
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I’m proposing a model in which you 
have a purpose in life, which is 
much better than a duty. I’m pro- 
posing a model in which you are 
seized by a vision larger than your- 
self, or rather a model in which you 
are seized by God for a vision so 
large that you lose yourself in the 
joy of living it out. 
Let’s do it. Hl 


John Alexander is pastor of an inner-city 
church community in the Mission dis- 
trict of San Francisco. He is the author 
of many books and articles including 
Your Money or Your Life. 


Notes 


1.Violent overthrow of society is an 
exception. 

2. Both the right and the left agree 
on the centrality of FIRE, and both are 


essentially pagan. One way of under- 
standing how they disagree is who they 
are willing to extend rights to. The left 
has historically been more willing to 
extend rights to new groups, thus con- 
tributing to societal disintegration. The 
right has been less willing, wanting to 
keep rights for themselves. Neither is a 
particularly worthwhile enterprise. 

3. Duty may be a necessary stage, 
but it’s not meant to be more than that. 
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Meditation 


The Imagination 


by George MacDonald 


To inquire into what God has made is the main function of the imagination. It is aroused 
by facts, is nourished by facts, seeks higher and yet higher laws in those facts; but re- 
fuses to regard science as the sole interpreter of nature, or the laws of science as the only 
region of discovery. 

We must begin with a definition of the word imagination, or rather with some descrip- 
tion of the faculty to which we give the name. 

The word itself means an imaging or a making of likenesses. The imagination is that 
faculty which gives form to thought—not necessarily uttered form, but form capable of 
being uttered in shape or in sound in any mode upon which the senses can lay hold. It is, 
therefore, that faculty in us which is most like the prime operation of the power of God 
and has, therefore, been called the creative faculty, and its exercise creation. Poet means 
maker. . . 

It will help much toward our understanding of the imagination and its functions if 
we first succeed in regarding aright the imagination of God, in which our own imagina- 


tion lives and moves and has its being. 


—Adapted from a sermon by George MacDonald 
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The Light by Which We See: 
Origins of the Creative Spirit 


He who would be head must also be the bridge. —Ancient Welsh proverb 


As I think about what first interested 
me in art and creativity, Iam taken 
back to memories of my childhood 
in Walthamstow, East London. One 
of the early toys I can remember get- 
ting was a kaleidoscope. I recall star- 
ing down the tube at the complex 
radiating patterns that the carefully 
placed mirrors created out of the 
clusters of loose colored beads. 

I also recall walking daily 
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Steve Scott 


through St. Mary’s churchyard to 
get to “infants’ school.” One after- 
noon on my way home, some 
friends and I came across a 
grownup doing a painting of the 
church. I was fascinated by the 
artist’s concentration as he added 
touches of color to the small can- 
vas. : 

My mother and I sometimes vis- 
ited the William Morris museum in 


Icon of the Trinity, Andrei Rublev 


Forest Road. We spent hours look- 
ing at the drawings and designs for 
wallpaper and stained glass that 
Morris and others like him in the 
Arts and Crafts movement hoped 
would help build a bridge between 
art and life. Such a bridge was nec- 
essary, they argued, because tech- 
nological innovations and stan- 
dardization in manufacturing 
goods were leading to a loss of 


quality. Those changes were con- 
tributing to an aesthetic “dumbing 
down” of a society already caught 
up in the euphoria of progress and 
profits before all else. 

For Morris, the fight against that 
erosion became increasingly politi- 
cal. Later he described his ideals of 
the Arts and Crafts vision in tones 
of disillusionment and despair. The 
driving forces of the industrial revo- 
lution, the resulting economic ex- 
pansion, and the corresponding so- 
cietal patterns seemed an outright 
dismissal of his concerns. Anything 
genuinely creative and humanizing 
was being lost. 

If Morris and others (e.g., John 
Ruskin) were appalled by the dehu- 
manizing effects of the “culture” of 
the time, they would be even more 
appalled today. A global digital di- 
mension has supplemented the poi- 
sonous factory chimneys and the 
rivers flowing with industrial 
waste. 

Latter day social and cultural 
theorists like Guy Debord and Jean 
Baudrillard argue that the alienat- 
ing aspects of modern society have 
passed from the realm of product 
into the realm of the “image.” For 
these theorists, there is no way out. 
This is scant encouragement to 
apologists, theologians, and pastors 
who now critique the demoralizing 
effects of today’s pop culture. It is 
also discouraging to those of us who 
want to think about a Christian ap- 
proach not just to critiquing images 
but actually to making them. I there- 
fore offer what follows as an explor- 
atory look at certain issues sur- 
rounding our desire to link ideas 
about art and art-making to our 
Christian beliefs. 

As is often the case, one of the 
surest ways forward means first 
going back to basics. Dominant 
theories about art and beauty in our 
culture have been worked out in the 
shadow of Greek philosophers like 
Plato. Many of our theories, even 
recent ones, about “the beautiful,” 
“the sublime,” and the realm of the 
aesthetic, have been built on re- 
sponses to these philosophers’ as- 


Material reality is 
not made of inert 

or perverse substances. 
Nor is it merely a 
footnote to a realm 

of beautiful ideas. 
Instead, it positively 
explodes into 
complexity of form 
and pattern in 


response to its Maker. 


sertions. They pondered the ideal 
realm of “pure eternal forms,” 
mathematical perfection, and the 
inferior and secondary status of 
material reality. Some of these an- 
cient thinkers saw poets and artists 
as dabblers in that inferior realm, or 
even as a corrupting influence in so- 
ciety. Their imperfect copies of an 
imperfect copy deceived people and 
led them astray. At best, their work 
might be useful as a reminder of 
ultimate concerns. 

In this view, the artisan imposes 
shapely “form” upon shapeless 
matter, with the result a stepping- 
stone or ladder-rung up to a loftier 
realm of eternal forms. A sequence 
of musical notes was intended to 
remind you that there was an un- 
heard, sublime, mathematically 
proportioned “music of the 
spheres.” 

Others, like Aristotle, had a 
somewhat more congenial under- 
standing of art. Aristotle is popu- 


larly understood as arguing for an 
essential reality in the world, rather 
than only an ideal above. He argued 
that the arts were not merely step- 
ping stones. Rather, poetry and 
drama, especially, were medicinal 
mirrors that offered “catharsis,” 
purification for those who truly 
looked into them. An audience who 
witnessed negative emotions dra- 
matized might, in the act of watch- 
ing and reflecting, be purged of 
those emotions. 

In this argument, there was 
something curative and therapeutic 
in art. Tragedy was good for the 
soul. 

Both of these views—art as lad- 
der to the absolute, or as purifying 
mirror for the soul—shared some 
basic assumptions about material 
reality. Matter was rehabilitated, 
restrained by the imposition of 
“form.” It was harnessed to a social 
or moral purpose. 

Versions of these arguments 
about art-making have continued 
in various forms, even casting their 
shadow over arguments about art 
and the Christian faith. The first step 
out from under this shadow, how- 
ever, has less to do with hunting 
down scattered Biblical references 
to art and artisans, and more to do 
with reflecting on what the Biblical 
writers have to say about creation 
and its relationship to the creator. 

The psalmists used a number of 
potent metaphors to describe how 
the created order reflects God’s 
glory. The sky declares God’s maj- 
esty. A landscape “gushes” praise to 
its creator (Psalm 19:1-3). The 
psalmists saw traces of that divinely 
created order woven deep into the 
roots of human culture and lan- 
guage. Other Old Testament writ- 
ers painted glowing pictures of 
nature’s response to God's covenan- 
tal dealings with Israel (Hosea 2:21- 
23; Isaiah 44:21, 55:12). 

Instructed by these writers’ lan- 
guage, we can see that material re- 
ality is not made of inert or perverse 
substances. Nor is it merely a foot- 
note to a realm of beautiful ideas. 
Instead, it positively explodes into 
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complexity of form and pattern in 
response to its Maker. So, we too can 
think of “form” not as a straitjacket 
on delinquent matter, but as a part- 
ner in a whirling dance that relects 
and celebrates the glory of God. 

Does this throw some light on 
how we think about our creativity? 
Is it permissible to see the patterns 
of form and matter in nature as a 
consequence of God’s creative 
word? 

According to Scripture, all things 
“hold together” in the dynamic 
embrace of the creative and sustain- 
ing Word (Hebrews 1:3). Think of 
the patterns resulting from the ac- 
tivity of metal filings on a piece of 
paper when a magnet is held be- 
neath the paper. Those patterns 
emerge and are held in place be- 
cause of that magnet. Think of the 
patterns in a kaleidoscope. What 
seems to be ajumble of colored frag- 
ments is transformed by three or 
more reflective surfaces into a rich 
and complex visual order. 

Accordingly, we can view “The 
Word” as generating patterns, as the 
hidden dynamic holding all things 
together, as an ordering context into 
which events unfold. These are 
metaphors and they cast a faint light 
at best. But they barely scratch the 
surface of what the apostle Paul 
hinted at when he spoke of all 
things being created in, through, 
and for Christ ( Colossians 1:15-20). 
Nor should we lose sight of Paul’s 
words about the dark glass we look 
through (1 Corinthians 13:11-12). 

With these qualifications I return 
to the earlier metaphor of the dance. 
Paul wrote about the visible orders 
reflecting the invisible characteris- 
tics of God (Romans 1:20). Perhaps 
the dynamic dance of the material 
world even echoes something of the 
movement of the members of the 
Godhead. The early church fathers 
spoke of the way in which the mem- 
bers of the Trinity indwelt one an- 
other. They were distinguished and 
defined, not only in their own ac- 
tions, but also in their affirming one 
another. The term they used was 
circuminsession in Latin. In Greek it 
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A\s the 17 century 
mystic Thomas 
Traherne suggested, 
our “right seeing” of 
the visible world will 
be dependent on our 
grasp of God’s love 
for us. This will have 
an impact on our | 
ideas of art, beauty, 


and truth. 


was perichoresis, which literally 
means to dance around. 

To summarize, we can view the 
complex levels of the created order 
as distantly analogous to some of 
the invisible qualities of the Triune 
God. In this, our view is limited and 
provisional, like that small, half-fin- 
ished painting of St. Mary’s Church 
in Walthamstow. Yet these tentative 
metaphorical explorations. will 
serve their purpose if they move our 
understanding of beauty, order, and 
creation out of the shadows of 
Plato’s cave. We need genuine cat- 
egories of thought and vocabulary 
to discuss art, life, creation, and the 
purposes of God. 

Paul wrote of these purposes of 
God elsewhere (Romans 8:19-27) 
and spoke of a created order groan- 
ing in anticipation of the consum- 
mation of God’s plans. He spoke of 
our groaning also, and of the Holy 
Spirit praying in us and for us with 
sighs too deep for our understand- 


ing. Perhaps we can look at this ten- 
sion between anticipation and con- 
summation, creation and recreation, 
as a drama. But we are not innocent 
bystanders or passive observers. 
This drama enfolds us all. If there 
is a cathartic element to this drama, 
it will have little to do with the sub- 
jective response of an audience. 

In his paper on aesthetics Colin 
Gunton suggests that alternate 
readings of the notion of catharsis 
relocate it in the structure of the art 
form itself. The tension and ultimate 
resolution in the work’s surface, or 
in the dramatic passage, are the 
cathartic element. For us, the con- 
cept will be rooted in the way God 
suffers with his damaged creation 
and expresses that empathic identi- 
fication. In the drama of creation 
and recreation the ultimate cathar- 
sis lies in how the broken heart of 
God finds expression in Jesus’ min- 
istry. 

The apostle wrote of the im- 
plications of this for the church. The 
“many sided wisdom of God” is re- 
vealed and reflected in the purified 
reconciled community of believers 
(Ephesians 3:10). Paul’s Greek terms 
suggest both the sparkling facets of 
a diamond, and also the variety of 
color and form in a bed of flowers. 
Although those images are beauti- 
ful, the creative expressions of those 
members of this purified, reconciled 
community should be even more 
beautiful. 

The desire to see a bridge built 
between nature, culture, and spirit 
represents a deep human longing 
that has been expressed in a variety 
of ways in cultural history. For the 
ancient philosopher, as we have 
seen, natural form and cultural ar- 
tifact were stepping-stones to the 
ideal. For some more recent think- 
ers and artists, this ideal was inter- 
nalized as a way of meaningfully 
ordering our experience of the 
world, empathetically linking 
imagination and nature. For those 
like William Morris, art-making and 
cultural work were intended to be 
liberating and humanizing ele- 
ments in a just society. 


But today, these paradigms, and 
their social and cultural implica- 
tions, are in question. In fact, even 
the possibility of a governing para- 
digm or “meta-narrative” is in 
doubt. Modern deconstructors have 
relativized and dismantled the 
foundations of our concepts of truth 
and reality. 

They argue that truth concepts 
are inextricably linked to the exer- 
cise of power, and that it is futile 
even to talk about reality in a soci- 
ety addicted to “the spectacle.” 

They suggest that, far from hav- 
ing any arguable absolutes in the 
moral, spiritual, or aesthetic realms, 
all we have are culturally relative 
“truths,” historically constructed 
versions of “reality,” and socially 
determined “values.” While there is 
vulnerability and circularity in these 
deconstructive arguments, there is 
also a way of using the partial truth 
of their insights in a way that both 
redeems the human cry for mean- 
ing and returns us to our confes- 
sional roots. 

First, we must remember Paul’s 
words to the Corinthians about the 
factors inhibiting our clear vision 
and complete knowledge. Second, 
we should recall the light the Bibli- 
cal writers shed on such ideas as 


historical construction and social 
determination. 

The historicity of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ must have some bear- 
ing on discussions about “construc- 
tions of reality,” historical or other- 
wise. If they don’t, we have no ba- 
sis for a coherent discussion of our 
faith, let alone of anything like art, 
truth, and beauty (1 Corinthians 
15:12-19). 

Our values and ideas may be 
socially determined, but need it be 
the acquisitive, alienated social 
structure that drove William Mor- 
ris at first to despair, and then into 
revolutionary socialism? We have 
already alluded to an alternative, a 
purified, reconciled community. 
This was the same Ephesian congre- 
gation who originally received 
John’s Gospel. There Jesus asked 
that the fellowship of the 
“perichoretic community” of Father, 
Son, and Spirit be opened out to the 
community of believers (John 17). 
We have been invited into the heart 
of God. We are to demonstrate our 
redeemed personhood in commu- 
nity with others. 

This renewed, relational under- 
standing of our personhood should 
also open our eyes of faith to the 
perichoretic dimensions of the rest 


The Dance, Matisse 


of creation. As the 17" century mys- 
tic Thomas Traherne suggested, our 
“right seeing” of the visible world 
will be dependent on our grasp of 
God’s love for us. This will have an 
impact on our ideas of art, beauty, 
and truth. 

I want to offer one more sugges- 
tion about beauty and truth. This 
one speaks of a biological constant 
beneath the historical and cultural 
relativities. Our God is not merely 
a beautiful idea that sprang up in 
Plato’s cave. Rather, because our 
God underwent human birth as a 
kicking, screaming infant ina stable, 
we have to reject attempts to “re- 
deem” art and beauty solely from 
the world of materials and appear- 
ances. 

When I was in Russia in early 
1992 I visited the Hermitage mu- 
seum in St. Petersburg and spent 
some time looking at Matisse’s ra- 
diant painting The Dance. This paint- 
ing, with its flatly colored flesh- 
toned forms cavorting in a circular 
dance against brilliant fields of 
green and blue, has been cited by 
John Lane as emblematic of the 
“dance” at the center of reality as 
described by different modern 
thinkers. Reality, according to these 

Continued on page 27 
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Encountering Jesus in Poems 
of Faith and Doubt 


But above all do not make yourself important by doubting.—Kierkegaard 


Jade C. Fleck 


“Who do people say that I am?” Jesus inquired of the 
12 disciples. Then he had another question: “Who do 
you say that I am?” 

Modern poetry about Jesus often seeks to answer 
this question of Jesus’ identity, exploring issues of faith 
and doubt. I don’t define “Jesus poems” as poems by 
believers who never doubt. I’m interested in poems 
by persons struggling for faith and for knowledge of 
who Jesus is. In the Institutes (484), John Calvin insists 
that “When we say that faith must be certain and se- 
cure, we certainly speak not of an assurance which is 
never affected by doubt, nor a security which anxiety 
never assails.” 
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As a matter of fact, Jesus’ rebuke, “O you of little 
faith,” was addressed to disciples, not to unbelievers. 
Jesus also spoke of the power of faith the size of a mus- 
tard seed. Our doubts and questions do not necessarily 
reflect a lack of faith; rather, they reflect faith at work, 
seeking God in concrete circumstances both inner and 
outer. 

I call the poems “Jesus” poems (instead of “Jesus 
Christ” poems) in order to focus on the fact that prob- 
ably most people of recent centuries initially recognize 
Jesus as a human being of the first century before they 
recognize him as divine. Jesus’ humanity gradually be- 
came central in the later centuries of the Christian era, 


Our doubts and questions do not necessarily 


reflect a lack of faith; rather, they reflect faith at work, 


seeking God in concrete circumstances both inner and outer. 


especially in 20th- and 21st-century poetry (which lam 
calling “modern” poetry). The issue of humanity vs. 
divinity is central to many Jesus poems. 

Interestingly, Modernist and Postmodernist thought 
do not mark the end of poetry about Jesus. Peggy 
Rosenthal (xliii) observes that “Poets, whose vocation 
it is to give voice to their culture’s deepest perceptions, 
show no signs of losing interest in the challenge posed 
by the Gospels’ central figure.” We find an astonishing 
vitality in 20th- and 21st-century poets who feel free to 
explore any personal attitude whatever toward religion. 

How can reading poetry about doubt strengthen our 
faith? I argue that such poetry is beneficial to both be- 
lievers and unbelievers, and to all those in between. It 
can clarify faith and can purge doubts, something on 
the order of Aristotle’s catharsis theory of tragedy. It 
can help us to see Scripture with fresh eyes, to ask ques- 
tions we would not dare to ask in church or of other 
believers, to become aware of doubts we may feel 
acutely in the small hours of the night and in times of 
spiritual darkness. Poets (and readers) can come to faith 
in Jesus Christ in the process of questioning. Such po- 
etry makes the gospel more accessible, something 
needed in this age of unbelief. 

Just as the contemporary “Jesus Seminar” raises 
doubts about New Testament texts but at the same time 
brings Jesus to the attention of popular culture, so Jesus 
poems might do the same. These poems provide a good 
means of witnessing to our faith—for example, in show- 
ing doubters that they are not alone. Just the fact that 
poems about Jesus exist, written by unbelievers or by 
persons of other faiths, strengthens my faith and dem- 
onstrates that Jesus draws all kinds of people. 

Modern poenss reflect the historical erosion of faith 
that began in the 17th century and culminates in 
Postmodernist thought today. We may be surprised to 
learn how much Christians are affected in their view 
of Jesus’ identity by popular culture and by current 
scholarship. Gunther Bornkamm (13), commenting on 
the failure of early quests for the historical Jesus, points 
out that “it became alarmingly and terrifyingly evident 
how inevitably each author brought the spirit of his 
own age into his presentation of the figure of Jesus.” 

Of course, there are still major 20th- and 21st-cen- 
tury Christian poets who write out of a more or less 
traditional faith. Yet they cannot help but set their faith 


in the context of modern varieties of unbelief. For in- 
stance, England’s W. H. Auden, conscious of how odd 
a believing voice can sound in his time, plays with lev- 
els of diction as he recasts Gospel stories in contempo- 
rary dress (Rosenthal xlii). 

Jesus poems engage with Scripture, Jesus scholar- 
ship, popular culture, current ideology, and personal 
experience—the poet’s and the reader’s. Jesus poems 
may focus on events and sayings of Jesus’ earthly life, 
or on the significance of the living Jesus in the here 
and now. A variety of forms is possible: narrative, lyric, 
prayer, liturgy, hymn. The poet may represent Jesus as 
speaking. 

In this discussion I began with a historical sketch of 
the development of Jesus poems interwoven with bits 
of the history of Jesus studies in order to glimpse how 
poetry and theology parallel one another. Iam indebted 
to Peggy Rosenthal’s introduction to Divine Inspiration: 
The Life of Jesus in World Poetry for the historical sketch 
of Jesus poems. Second, I discuss three modern poems 
that explore Jesus’ identity in relation to faith and 
doubt. 

The earliest poems about Jesus were composed by 
theologians (since the Christian subculture had no po- 
ets) and often took the form of hymns celebrating the 
resurrection. For Christians of the first few centuries, 
the resurrection was the central reality of Jesus’ life. 

After the first three centuries, distinct Western and 
Eastern churches started developing, with different lan- 
guages and cultures. In the Eastern church, Syriac stan- 
zaic forms were used to shape the paradoxes of Jesus’ 
life along with sermons by the greatest Byzantine poet, 
Ephrem, who invented dialogues to dramatize the Bib- 
lical texts. The Western church used Latin instead of 
Greek. Prudentius, the first great Christian poet of the 
West, composed hymns and set forth the Gospels in 
the form of Virgilian pastoral, which fit well with Jesus’ 
claim to be the “Good Shepherd.” 

From the 4th century to the 14th, an immense 
amount of medieval Latin Christian poetry was writ- 
ten for feasts on the church calendar, parts of the Mass, 
or monastic liturgy. Poetry was public, expressing com- 
munal beliefs, and was chanted or sung. Often it was 
anonymous, since individual authorship was held to 
be unimportant. The poetry was frequently typologi- 
cal—seeing Jesus’ redemptive actions as fulfillments 
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Jesus poems engage with Scripture, Jesus scholarship, popular culture, 


current ideology, and personal experience —the poet's and the reader’s. 


of Old Testament events and characters. Or it was alle- 
gorical, finding Christ hidden in every detail of the uni- 
verse. As Rosenthal (xxxi) puts it, “ ... the Christian 
vision came to include the whole natural, historical, 
and moral world.” 

Dante’s The Divine Comedy is of course the grandest 
example of the medieval vision of Christ. Rosenthal 
(xxxv) notes that the medieval Christ is so distant from 
humanity (including his own) that poets could say only 
“Christ,” not “Jesus.” The emphasis is on divinity. But 
Dante’s poem points forward to the Renaissance-Ref- 
ormation period in being written in the vernacular (Ital- 
ian) and in not having liturgy as its occasion. 

Both religious and literary culture underwent a 
major change in the 16th century. Christian poetry was 
no longer necessarily the voice of the institutional 
church, although it still assumed Christian faith. The 
Renaissance invention of the “self” put the poet’s indi- 
viduality at the center of the creative process, while 
the Reformation made religion a matter between the 
individual and God, mediated by Scripture, not the 
church. “Originality became a value in poetry at the 
same time as one’s personal relation with God was be- 
coming Christianity’s core” (Rosenthal xxxi). 

The Baroque sensibility of 16th- and 17th-century 
Europe, according to Rosenthal (xxxii), “ripped apart 
the harmoniously ordered medieval cosmos, yanking 
into anxious tension the things of this world and the 
source of their meaning beyond.” This ” . . . ‘psychic 
and moral discord,’ as Octavio Paz puts it, ‘was re- 
solved in a violent, dynamic art permeated with the 
dual awareness of the world’s fragmentation and its 
unity, a chiaroscuro of contrasts, paradoxes, twisted 
inversions, and scintillating affirmations’” (in Rosenthal 
XXXil). 

The dynamically tense Baroque sensibility trans- 
formed religious verse. For example, the sonnet, in- 
vented for the theme of secular love, was now ad- 
dressed to Jesus as the Beloved, with passion and wit 
(e.g., Donne and Herbert). Along with this went the 
poet's feeling of being too sinful to be worthy of this 
personal relationship. The Baroque sensibility focused 
on the single Gospel moment, its favorite metaphor for 
its aesthetic being “talking picture” (Rosenthal xxxiii). 

Though Western poetry was redefined in the Re- 
naissance-Baroque period as primarily a private art, 
public poetry continued to be composed. The church 
commissioned poetry for religious festivals. Such po- 
etry drew on popular song and dance forms to teach 
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the faith in a way engaging to the populace. Teresa of 
Avila in Spain and Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz in New 
Spain are two examples of such poets. During the 17th 
century, the Jesuits brought Christianity to China. Chi- 
nese Christian poetry reconceived the faith in Confu- 
cian terms and in Chinese literary conventions. 

The Enlightenment developed in western Europe 
during the 17th century and reached its height in the 
18th. The writings of two philosophers, Hobbes and 
Spinoza, are examples of the growing influence of ra- 
tionalism and the decline in authority of Scripture and 
of church. 

By the 18th century, literature and Scripture had 
pretty much parted company. Religious poets either 
used verse as sectarian propaganda or aimed it at a 
popular and sentimental audience. The most popular 
religious poets (Isaac Watts, Charles Wesley, etc.) were 
composers of hymns. Christopher Smart and William 
Cowper, two literary poets who wrote Scriptural verse, 
suffered bouts of depression and religious mania that 
offered a pretext for literary criticism to dismiss their 
poetry. 

The next major redefinition of poetry came in Eu- 
rope beginning in the 1790s and continuing through- 
out the 19th century. For Romanticism, ” .. . poetry 
was reconceived as an act of the poet's imagination, in 
tune with nature’s forces but often at odds with soci- 
ety” (Rosenthal xxxiv). The Romantic poets produced 
a bold new sort of poem: “a Gospel scene imagined 
from Jesus’ human point of view, with Jesus given a 
personal psychology and with the poem dramatizing 
his personal response or a change in his mind” 
(Rosenthal xxxv). In this psychologizing, Jesus’ divin- 
ity was not in doubt. The Jesus imagined by the Ro- 
mantic poets was, not surprisingly, a romantic hero: 
“the Solitary, suffering his aloneness from other people 
but deeply in touch with nature” (Rosenthal xxxv). 
Romanticism was also a stance of revolt against author- 
ity and tradition (e.g., Baudelaire, Blake). 

Romanticism coincided with Christian theology’s 
major 19th-century movement: historical criticism and 
the quest for the historical Jesus. The first quest was 
chronicled by Albert Schweitzer in the various “Lives” 
of Jesus in The Quest of the Historical Jesus (1906). The. 
writers of these “Lives” perpetuated the rationalist 
view of the Enlightenment, which stripped away from 
Jesus his miraculous powers. Schweitzer, according to 
L. D. Hurst (15), concluded that these “Lives” were 
works of fiction in which Jesus “comes across as a well- 


intentioned liberal 
teacher who spoke of 
the universal father- 
hood of God and the 
brotherhood of human- 
ity, but was misunder- 
stood.” 

The Romantic re-en- 
visioning of Gospel 
texts had ramifications 
that reach through the 
21st century. It was the 
start of the seculariza- 
tion of Christianity in its 
making God vulner- 
able, and it led directly 
into Modernism (poetry 
written in English from 
the beginning of World 
War I in 1914 through 
World War II): 

Romanticism had 
explored Jesus’s 
human dimension 
without denying the 
divine, but for 
modernism there is 


only the human. ... At the Nietzchean [sic] proclamation 
that God is dead, however, modernism doesn’t celebrate; 
nor does it gloat cynically over the corpse as post- 
modernism will do. Modernism goes wistfully to the 
wake (Rosenthal xxxvii). 


Whereas medieval poets had assumed communal 
religious belief, modern poets assume communal 
doubt. Modernism marks the end of the assumption 
that poetry on the Gospels is Christian poetry. 

For Modernism, Jesus is “less hero than anti-hero, 
moved to the margin of his own story, his essence— 
like all reality to the modernist mind—impossible to 
grasp” (Rosenthal xxxviii). Many Modernist—and Post- 
modernist—poems take a Gospel story and remove 
Jesus from it. The point may be that divine power is 
operative in the world, but now resides only in our hu- 
man potential. Or it may be that we still search for the 
missing God. A dominant view is of a world perhaps 
too evil to be redeemed. Sometimes a poem features 
Jesus’ sudden entry into a contemporary scene, trans- 
figuring it. 

Since authoritative traditional structures were dis- 
credited by Modernism, poetry was proclaimed freed 
from external reality or transcendent meaning: only the 
poet's inner being was a reliable subject, and the senses 
brought the only perceptions the poet could trust. 
Walter Ong (129-130) asserts that accounts of Modern- 
ism “uniformly attend to its preoccupation with the 
self. .... “ Some other characteristics of Modernism’s 
aesthetic are free verse, fragmentation, symbolism, al- 


—Gerard Manley Hopkins 


Carrion Comfort 


Not, I’ll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 

Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of man 

In me or, most weary, cry I can no more. I can; 

Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not to be. 

But ah, but O thou terrible, why wouldst thou rude on me 

Thy wring-world right foot rock? lay a lionlimb against me? scan 
With darksome devouring eyes my bruised bones? and fan, 


O in turns of tempest, me heaped there; me frantic to avoid thee and flee? 


Why? That my chaff might fly; my grain lie, sheer and clear. 

Nay in all that toil, that coil, since (seems) I kissed the rod, 

Hand rather, my heart lo! lapped strength, stole joy, would laugh, cheer. 
Cheer whom though? the hero whose heaven-handling flung me, foot trod 
Me? or me that fought him? O which one? is it each one? That night, that year 
Of now done darkness I wretch lay wrestling with (my God!) my God. 


lusions, verbal complexity, personae. 

After World War II, somewhere between 1945 and 
1959, Modernist poetry gave way to contemporary 
poetry. According to Robert Pinsky (25), recent U. S. 
Poet Laureate, this poetry is cooler and quieter than 
Modernist poetry; its aim is sincerity; it exhibits a pres- 
sure toward evocative physical description and idiom- 
atic, spoken discourse; and it is concerned with experi- 
ence. Yet contemporary poetry has continuities with 
Modernism and Romanticism (Pinsky 47). 

Postmodern literature and criticism emerged gradu- 
ally. “At about the time of the emergence of postmodern 
literature as a coherent movement—that is, 1965-75— 
the humanistic disciplines in this country were under- 
going profound changes attributable primarily to the 
influences of structuralist and poststructuralist theo- 
ries developed in Europe” (John Carlos Rowe 188). By 
the middle of the 1980s, Poststructuralist methods were 
referred to generally as “postmodern writing.” 

On the one hand, some scholars view 
Postmodernism negatively. According to M. H. Abrams 
(6), it tends to subvert the foundations of thought, ex- 
perience, and language itself, leaving only meaning- 
lessness and nothingness. In reference to poetry, he 
says that Postmodernism involves “not only a continu- 
ation, carried to an extreme, of the countertraditional 
experiments of modernism, but also diverse attempts 
to break away from modernist forms which had, inevi- 
tably, become in their turn conventional.” 

On the other hand, some find in Postmodernist 
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Whereas medieval poets had assumed communal religious belief, modern poets 


assume communal doubt. Modernism marks the end of the assumption that 


poetry on the Gospels is Christian poetry. 


deconstructive literary methods a powerful new tool 
for understanding literature and theology. Jasper (124) 
asks if they are not “a way of releasing us from the 
false assumptions of a theological absolutism out of 
which we may deconstruct our sense of the divine 
workings into a new sense of freedom and a new dis- 
cernment of the mystery?” 

What has Jesus to do with Postmodernism? James 
Breech in Jesus and Postmodernism (14) speaks of “con- 
temporary efforts to portray the historical Jesus as thor- 
oughly modern—or postmodern.” In Breech’s (15) 
view: 

[T]he modern period was characterized by the 
disintegration of the God of classical theism, whose final 
demise was celebrated by the death-of-God theologians 
of the late 1960s and 1970s. If the distinguishing mark 
of the modern period was the death of God, then the 
distinguishing mark of our period—that of 
postmodernism—is the conviction that death is God. 


Breech (29) believes that Postmodern readings of 
literature “represent a radical attempt to stamp out 
ambiguity (and meaning) in order to enforce one, pre- 
dictable reading—the nihilistic one.” 

The 20th-century historical quests for Jesus, in- 
cluding the Jesus Seminar, have produced some amaz- 
ing “identities” for Jesus, each based upon those Bibli- 
cal texts selected as authentic sayings. Among these 
are “a number of portraits of Jesus—proto-Pharisee, 
mystic teacher, Cynic sage, gay magician,” says Joel 
Green (20). Hurst (14) adds “archetypal man of Spirit,” 
marginal Jew,’” and “eschatological prophet.” Some 
of these personae are reflected in various Jesus poems. 
There is no use, however, bemoaning the incompatibil- 
ity of these figures, since the concept of identity in 
Postmodern thought is itself deconstructed, along with 
all other metaphysical concepts. 

Race and ethnicity are important topics in 
many Jesus poems, as well as in Postmodern thought. 
Twentieth-century literature is “at once more univer- 
sal and more culturally specific than ever before” 
(Rosenthal xxxvi). Whereas in the first half of the cen- 
tury European colonialism spread Western intellectual 
movements around the world, in the independence 
movements of the second half these Western materials 
found fresh local appropriations. Interfaith dialogues 
have inspired, for instance, Muslim and Hindu poets 
to portray Jesus and the Gospels in new ways. 


“i 
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Now for the poems. One strikingly original poet 
who wrote on matters of faith and doubt is the English 
Jesuit priest Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889), a Vic- 
torian poet appropriated by the Modernists. Late in his 
short life he wrote a series of autobiographical poems 
referred to as the “terrible” or “dark” sonnets. The first 
of the series, “Carrion Comfort” (Hopkins 60; the title 
was editorially supplied), is about an extreme crisis of 
faith, a confrontation with Despair and death. It is si- 
multaneously a confrontation of the speaker’s self with 
the living God and with itself, mediated by Scripture 
and by Catholic writings on asceticism. 

The sonnet form, originally used as a vehicle for 
secular love, here refers to a spiritual battle between a 
human lover and God. The ultimate outcome is joy and 
release from struggle and darkness. The poem’s fre- 
quent alliteration and compressed syntax increase the 
emotional intensity of the speaker’s questions (the op- 
posite of his “slack” limbs). The sonnet is insistent, as- 
sertive. The poem demands to be read out loud in or- 
der to be understood fully. 

In the first stanza the speaker wrestles with Despair, 
first referred to as carrion, or dead and putrefying meat. 
He refuses to feed on Despair, which very likely in- 
cludes his sinful, slowly dying body. He insists that he 
can at the very least “not choose not to be,” suggesting 
that he has been having suicidal thoughts and drive. 

The speaker personifies Despair as if it were an an- 
gel, demon, human, or animal. Jacob’s wrestling with 
a man-like angel is of course strongly evoked. Indeed, 
the fact that Despair is said to “fan” him as he lies there 
under his foot suggests the wings of an angel or fallen 
angel. That Despair’s “devouring” eyes threaten to 
“eat” the speaker is the counterpart of the speaker’s 
temptation to feed on Despair. But the true identity of 
Despair is left unclear until the last line of the sonnet. 

Following this vivid physical evocation of wrestling, 
the second stanza turns abruptly to answer the 
speaker’s question of why this wrestling is going on. 
The setting is now mental. The speaker tries to under- 
stand his own brutal metaphors and experience, the 
worst of the wrestling now in the past. The purpose of 
the wrestling is clearly purification or sanctification of 
the speaker’s soul. The Biblical metaphor of separat- 
ing wheat and chaff is used. With this purification 
comes a spiritual strength and joy that extends to the 
speaker’s body. 


But a paradox appears: 
whom shall he cheer for 
accomplishing this good 
outcome, the one who 
wrestled with him (the 
“hero”) or himself, for 
fighting this being? As he 
states his question, he rec- 
ognizes with a shock who 
has been fighting with 
him as God himself. The 
“my God!” in parentheses 
recalls Thomas’s cry— 
“My Lord and my God”— 
at seeing the wounds of 
the risen Jesus. Hopkins’s 
poetic speaker has been 
fighting Jesus Christ, who 
wore the face of Despair. 
But the fight was the 
“good fight” of and for 
faith, although he did not 
know it at the time. 

Walter J. Ong, S.J., in 
Hopkins, the Self, and God 
(151), denies that this is a 
poem of doubt: 

Some earlier Hopkins 
critics, unfamiliar with 
Catholic asceticism, had 
thought that Hopkins’ 
attention to the depth of 
suffering revealed in his 
“dark” sonnets, or even 
any mention of such 
suffering, much [sic] have 
indicated a wavering 
faith. Quite the contrary: 
it signalled unwavering 
faith. 


Such suffering in 
Catholic asceticism is “not 
estranging but part and 
parcel of the individual’s 
closeness to God, situat- 


Eleven Addresses to the Lord 


Master of beauty, craftsman of the snowflake, 

inimitable contriver, 

endower of Earth so gorgeous & different from the 
boring Moon, 

thank you for such as it is my gift. 


I have made up a morning prayer to you 

containing with precision everything that most matters. 

‘According to Thy will’ the thing begins. 

It took me off & on two days. It does not aim at 
eloquence. 


You have come to my rescue again & again 

in my impassable, sometimes despairing years. 

You have allowed my brilliant friends to destroy themselves 
and I am still here, severely damaged, but functioning. 


Unknowable, as 1am unknown to my guinea pigs: 
how can I ‘love’ you? 

I only as far as gratitude & awe 

confidently and absolutely go. 


I have no idea whether we live again. 

It doesn’t seem likely 

from either the scientific or the philosophical point of view 
but certainly all things are possible to you, 


and I believe as fixedly in the Resurrection-appearances to Peter and to Paul 
as I believe I sit in this blue chair. 

Only that may have been a special case 

to establish their initiatory faith. 


Whatever your end may be, accept my amazement. 

May I stand until death forever at attention 

for any your least instruction or enlightenment. 

I even feel sure you will assist me again, Master of insight and beauty. 


—John Berryman 


ing the Christian with Jesus on the cross” (Ong 155). 
Ong (146) also points out that intense internal suffer- 
ing “normally, or, more likely, always, accompanies 
growth in the life of faith.” 

Although I agree with Ong’s assessment, I think that 
doubt and a sense of abandonment by God feel like 
just that when one is experiencing them. The speaker’s 
“now done darkness” closely resembles the “dark night 
of the soul” described (and experienced) by St. John of 
the Cross. Ong (137) is of the opinion that “The devo- 
tional poetry of St. John of the Cross treats of the an- 
guished self, but more positively [than Hopkins does], 
for the poems commonly end with the union, not al- 


ways painless, of the human lover and God.” In con- 
trast, every one of Hopkins’s terrible sonnets at least 
ends on an “upbeat” (Ong 153). 

In John’s “dark night” everything, especially God, 
seems lost. The dark night is a deep and bitter experi- 
ence, striking hard “at the roots of illusion and system- 
atically reducing human spiritual activity to the one 
act of faith and longing,” according to Rowan Williams 
(170). Harvey D. Egan (174) puts it succinctly: “The 
paradox of faith is that it is an excessive light that the 
person experiences as a baffling darkness.” 

John is talking about “the felt consequences of de- 

Continued on page 28 
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Frederica von Stade Talks About 


Dead Man Walking (the opera) 


The world premiere of the opera 
Dead Man Walking was recently 
staged in San Francisco, where it 
was a raging success. The opera is 
based on the story of Sister Helen 
Prejean, who became the pen-pal, 
and then the spiritual advisor, to 
death-row inmate Joe De Rocher in 
Louisiana’s Angola prison. 

Prejean was used to poverty; she’d 
worked with children in a housing 
project in New Orleans for years. 
But coming face to face with a mur- 
derer was a new challenge, and she 
struggled against her revulsion, try- 
ing to present the face of Christ to 
him—to let him know that God 
loves him. 

When asked how she became 
involved with the death penalty, 
Prejean says simply, “Because I got 
involved with poor people.” In tell- 
ing her story, the opera hones in on 
the heart of the gospel: “What are 
the limits of forgiveness?” Jesus’ 
answer is that there are no limits. 
But do we really believe that all of 
us are “only sinners saved by 
grace,” or that some of us deserve 
more grace than others? 

Prejean comments, “We ask, 
‘Don’t they deserve to die?’ But the 
real question should be, ‘Do we de- 
serve to kill them?’” This point is 
made at the opera’s conclusion 
when the entire cast—Sister Prejean, 
the prison warden, the guards, the 
inmates, the victim’s parents, and 
the De Rocher family—sing the 
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Sharon Gallagher 


Lord’s prayer: “Forgive us our 
transgressions as we forgive those 
who transgress against us.” 
Although I was a great fan of the 
movie version of Dead Man Walking, 
the live stage enactment of De 
Rocher’s execution made the bar- 
barity more immediate. Many 
members of the normally blasé SF 
audience wept through the ending. 


* + * * 


A month after seeing the opera 
I’m in Peggy Alter’s sunny dining 
room waiting for Frederica von 
Stade, the singer who sang the role 


of Joe De Rocher’s mother in Dead 
Man Walking. A star of the Metro- 
politan opera for 25 years, von 
Stade has performed in most of the 
world’s great opera houses and has 
made over three dozen recordings. 
A glamorous woman in her recitals, 
in Dead Man Walking she trans- 
formed herself into the poor, scared, 
and distinctly unglamorous mother 
of the convict. Now as she joins us 
to have a conversation about the 
opera, she has a fresh-faced girl- 
next-door look that fits her surpris- 
ingly unpretentious demeanor. 
Von Stade begins by talking en- 


thusiastically about the opera’s 
young composer, Jake Heggis, 
whose gifts she has championed 
since they made a recording to- 
gether several years ago. She also 
raves about the talents of Susan Gra- 
ham, who played the lead part of 
Sister H. Prejean. 

Von Stade was offered the part, 
but declined because she felt the 
demanding role called for a 
“younger singer at the pinnacle of 
her powers.” Anyone who has 
heard von Stade’s rich mezzo-so- 
prano voice recently would argue 
that she is in her prime. But von 
Stade is generous and humble— 
without the ego generally associ- 
ated with divas. 

Heggis then offered her the part 
of a victim’s mother. Von Stade said 
she preferred playing the mother of 
the prisoner. It was a harder and less 
sympathetic role to play, but she 
had her own reasons for taking it on. 
“Tf your child was taken from you, 
killed, you can still have a certain 
dignity. But if you feel that you’re 
the cause of that crime, because of 
circumstances, lack of money, an 
abusive step-father, whatever—it’s 
terrible. 

“Thave friends whose kids 
have gotten into major trouble 
and they always feel respon- 
sible. That’s why Mrs. De 
Rocher can’t face the fact that 
her son is guilty, even though 
she really knows it. 

“IT wanted to explore the 
feeling that any parent who’s 
been divorced feels—that 
black place of knowing you've 
caused suffering to your own 
children, through ignorance, 
through desperation. To me, 
playing that role was an in- 
credible gift but it was very 
difficult to experience that 
sense of losing control. When 
you are involved with the 
criminal justice system, you've 
lost control of your life.” 

Von Stade hadn’t really 
given much thought to the 
death penalty before her in- 
volvement in Dead Man Walk- 


ing, but she was transformed by the 
process. The first day of rehearsal 
the director brought in a documen- 
tary film of actual prisoners in 
Angola. Von Stade was struck that 
90 percent of the men on death row 
are people of color. As she listened 
to the stories of the men she 
thought, “We're trying to play God 
in making those decisions, but each 
case is So particular and so special— 
how can we make those decisions 
about who lives and who dies?” 

Through her emotional identifi- 
cation with De Rocher’s mother, 
she learned that the families who 
lose a son through execution feel 
that loss just as deeply as the fami- 
lies of their victims. Through this 
experience and the influence of Sis- 
ter Helen Prejean, von Stade is now 
vociferously against the death pen- 
alty, 

As a result she’s been going into 
schools and talking about Dead Man 
Walking to get kids thinking about 
the death penalty. This is in addi- 
tion to the work she’s been doing to 
get music programs back into the 
schools. Von Stade is appalled that, 
in this prosperous economy, music 


programs are routinely cut for lack 
of funding. In her home town she 
does benefit performances to help 
fund school music programs. She 
is especially concerned about at-risk 
kids. As a friend of hers says, “You 
don’t see many gang members car- 
rying a violin case.” Von Stade is 
also disturbed by the lack of values 
in schools and would like to see 
prayer in school. 

Von Stade herself has a deep 
faith. Raised in the Catholic church, 
she always loved the pageantry, the 
processions, and, of course, the mu- 
sic—she grew up singing in her 
church and church school. She now 
says that her faith has sustained her 
through her career and raising her 
two daughters. 

“Faith is everything—believing 
in the goodness of people, the good- 
ness of the world, and the goodness 
of God. I feel so blessed to have 
it. There has to be something 
bigger than our little daily con- 
cerns. The end can’t just be ‘this is 
my last Macy’s sale.’ I wonder how 
people survive without knowing 
that there’s a loving arm around 
them.” 
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Evangeline Paterson: 
An Appreciation 


Luci Shaw 


Evangeline’s voice never seemed flat to me. She was always on-key, vivid, 


energizing, true, in touch with realities seen and unseen. 


I first met Evangeline Paterson in 
the late 1960s (to the best of my rec- 
ollection). She was visiting the U.S. 
with her geographer husband, John, 
and was introduced to my husband 
and me by mutual friends who were 
lovers of poetry and God, and who 
thought we ought to know each 
other. 

We hit it off immediately. We 
were both Celts (she Irish, I of Welsh 
extraction), both Christians, and 
both poets trying not only to survive 
but to flourish in the fairly indiffer- 
ent and un-welcoming atmosphere 
of an evangelical readership for 
whom our poetry was seen as “too 
literary,” and of secular writer col- 
leagues who branded us as “too re- 
ligious.” 

This frustration continued 
throughout her life. In one of her 
letters she commented: “The Chris- 
tian poetry scene is not any more 
promising than it ever was, and the 
secular scene is not much better. I’ve 
been answering cries of help and 
writing letters to arts associations to 
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protest the cutting off of grants to 
all kinds of small publishers and 
periodicals. . . . the trouble is, we 
simply don’t have a Christian po- 
etry audience in this country.” 

About trying to write out of a life 
of integrity for a readership both 
Christian and secular and badly in 
need of that integrity, she com- 
mented: “My favorite poem by 
James Wright [tells me that] 


To speak in a flat voice 
Is all that I can do. 


“That's how I feel myself, after 
my own dreadfully fervent and 
overstimulated Christian youth. 
Regrettably, speaking ina flat voice 
is not allowed—one is either fervent 
or dead. I sometimes feel I would 
like not to see another Christian for 
about a year. After that, maybe I 
could begin to love them again.” 

Evangeline’s voice never 
seemed flat to me. She was always 
on-key, vivid, energizing, true, in 
touch with realities seen and un- 


seen. And in spite of her irritation 
with predictable Christian re- 
sponses, her own Christianity was 
wholehearted. 

A couple of years later, another 
lament : “Poetry in Britain is at an 
all-time low! .. . Magazines and 
publishers are folding all over the 
place.” 

Evangeline never gave up her 
efforts, however. Described by one 
friend as “indefatigable,” she was 
active in editing a magazine, Other 
Poetry, for nine years, though, in her 
own words, she felt that was “long 
enough. Midland Arts, who fund 
us, won't let me stop. Every time I 
throw a tantrum they offer us more 
money. To put it another way, ev- 
ery time I tell the Lord I’m going to 
stop, something quite miraculous 
happens and I know I’ve got to go 
on.” 

In another letter: “I don’t know 
what's going to become of the arts 
in this country. John and I are re- 
duced to selling our paintings to 
pay our income tax, and the money 


will go to buy colour telly for the 
families of striking miners...” 

In a letter early in 1976 the pe- 
rennial problems of poets with busy 
lives are evident: “J enclose two [po- 
ems] I’ve just written, which were a 
great relief. Alan [chair of the Po- 
etry Society] has lectured me on 
having a blockage and being obvi- 
ously unhappy, both of which... 
are true. 

“Tt took only three days in bed 
to get rid of the blockage; I wrote 
three poems and the whole world 
looked quite different. I realised I 
had been too pressured by non-stop 
events and hassles, and the unwrit- 
ten poems gradually thickened into 
a sort of fog, and I hadn’t even 
realised how unhappy I was getting. 
I’d got all silted up during weeks of 
non-stop visitors and John’s inau- 
gural and what to do about it all I 
just don’t know. I’ve got to go on 
being John’s wife and the children’s 
mother.” 

Often, she was also a friend in 
need. While I was in England, visit- 
ing her, we spent a day helping or- 
ganize and spring-clean the home 
of a perennially untidy friend who 
seemed constitutionally unable to 
put anything away. This was the 
sort of help she gave often, impul- 
sive in her generosity, generous in 
laying down her life for others. Her 
compassion sings from the page in 
poems like “Song for a Wandering 
Child”: 


You fit in my heart 
like a snail in a shell 


when you are gone 
the wind pours through me 
the light drowns me 


come home, I will wrap you 
around and around 

in the house I have made you 
the wind shall not find you... 


come home, I will keep you 
as safe as I may 


from bird-beak and stone 


While Evangeline was tak- 


ing a course in American poetry 
(the works of Emily Dickinson and 
Sylvia Plath) with the aforemen- 
tioned Alan, she told me: “Alan and 
Ihave fearful sessions on Christian- 
ity—he’s an absolutely committed 
atheist, but I’ve met few Christians 
who knew so exactly what Chris- 
tianity is all about. He turned on 
me once and said, ‘If it’s true, I ex- 
pect to see transformed people. 
Why don’t I?’ I said I knew lots of 
transformed people but they didn’t 
usually join poetry societies.” 

In September 1976, she wrote: 
“We've never had a summer like 
this. We just got clear at the week- 
end, after having a girl stay for over 
a month, ill, and with fearful prob- 
lems anyway .. . It’s been terribly 
difficult to lead our own lives at the 
same time. I did a whole day at a 
Scripture Union media workshop, 
then organised various things for 
the Christian Arts Festival and am 
now in the agonies of organising a 
poetry at the Arts Centre in 


London later this month. I am also 
supposed to be arranging next 
year’s programme for the Leicester 
poetry society, and I haven’t even 
started that yet.” 

And later: “When I read poetry 
at the Arts Festival I hoped to find 
some new poetry but didn’t. What 
I found was a girl who said ‘The 
Lord gave me this poem and I wrote 
it down in only ten minutes!’ I sug- 
gested that next time she ask the 
Lord for a better poem.” Evangeline 
was distressed because when she 
was asked by a Christian magazine 
to be a reviewer, they sent her “the 
most innocuous devotional books,” 
but the poetry books were sent to 
“someone else” for review. “She, 
poor soul, reviewed a recent book, 
and picked out, for our admiration, 
the following lines: 


My heart is red and torn, 
And sighing with the wind. 
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Who, she asked, can resist the 
beauty of those lines? Me, said 1.” 

A month later: “I do hope you're 
writing lots. I’m not. I’ve been ill 
three times this summer because | 
just can’t stand the pace we live at— 
so many contacts with non-Chris- 
tian actors and painters and poets, 
not to speak of their mistresses. 
Soon I'll be the only legally married 
woman I know!” 

One of my earliest and enduring 
memories of Evangeline is of the 
two of us sitting in my living room 
in Western Springs, Illinois, as she 
indoctrinated me into the mysteries 
of knitting “fisherman knit” sweat- 
ers. During World War II I’d been 
part of a church circle where I'd 
learned to knit pedestrian garments 
like socks and scarves for the Cana- 
dian Navy. 

But Evangeline’s sweaters, like 
her poetry, were gloriously imagi- 
native efforts, complex, but warm- 
ing for body and soul. She wrote 
from England, once: “I am knitting 
nothing at the moment, having just 
knitted my fingers to the bone ona 
purple jacket for my son Ronan, 
who has achieved a pale lilac shirt 
and a purple tie and wanted some- 
thing to wear them with, and I fig- 
ured he might as well get it over 
with while he’s young.” 

Evangeline was a prodigiously 
brisk knitter. I don’t know how 
many garments she completed in a 
life-time, but I estimate that through 
her early influence I have knitted 
over 300 sweaters and cardigans 
and generally have a waiting list of 
three or four friends who have 
picked out a pattern and bought the 
yarn with the understanding that I 
will produce the garment. I hardly 
ever pick up my knitting without 
thinking of Evangeline. 

Knitting was a metaphor for 
both of us and our poetry. Each 
word in our poems needed to be as 
integral to the work as a stitch in a 
garment, each garment assembled 
with enthusiasm and color, many of 
them picked up and put down again 
over time until they emerged com- 
pleted and bearing the stamp of 
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unique and individual effort. 

We corresponded for 30 years, 
and sent our just-written poems or 
just-published books to each other. 
Evangeline was responsible for in- 
troducing my first book Listen to the 
Green to British readers and even 
acting as my marketing agent, and 
I did my part in publicizing her 
works—The Sky is Deep Enough, Lu- 
cifer at the Fair, Bringing the Water 
Hyacinth to Africa, in the U. S. and 
introducing her to writers like Rob- 
ert Siegel. She told me, “I get very 
nostalgic for America, and have a 
misery every time we show our 
slides.” 

Evangeline was a writer with the 
characteristic highs and lows of the 
artist—the so-called “artistic tem- 
perament.” The Irish poet in her 
said, on occasion,: “I write best un- 
der the influence of a high fever!” It 
is a well-acknowledged fact that 
poets, in the paroxysms of creative 
fecundity, tend to be absent- 
minded. I’ve been known to break 
an egg into the disposal or put a pot 
of hot coffee in the refrigerator when 
a poem was arriving. Ina February 
1977 letter Evangeline wrote: “I 
append my last poem, in the throes 
of which I burnt a hole in a beauti- 
ful black silk smock with a hot iron. 
It is now a beautiful short black silk 
smock.” 

Of course, when fecundity is 
absent, the poet’s state of mind is 
even more desperate. “I’ve had a 
long, barren summer,” she wrote 
once, “but have just spent four days 
in bed, partly to lose weight, and 
partly to recover from life. I rejoice 
to tell you I’ve lost 7 pounds and 
written two good poems... Both 
my brain and my metabolism func- 
tion best when horizontal. When we 
move house I think life will be 
easier. I'll have two floors to man- 
age instead of four, and furthermore 
we will have central heating and no 
ghost. 

“Did I tell you we had a ghost? 
We haven't seen it .. . but we hear it 
from time to time. The landlady has 
promised to tell me all about it when 
we are Safely out of the house. Un- 


til then I’d rather not know.” 
Frequently her poetry was frank 
political outrage. In a note, as in 
“History Teacher in the Warsaw 
Ghetto Rising,” she included a poem 
written to a “Female War Criminal”: 


God has more mercy than even 
you can need, 

but you, with your heart shrunk 
to a glass bead 

by shutting mercy out, what 
would you do 

with mercy now? 


Would you know 
how to receive it? 


In “Armaments Race” she tells 
a woman complacent in her own af- 
fluence and the conviction that she 
and her family would “go to heaven 
together ...so that none might feel / 
pain or despair at the losing of any 
other”: “Oh Mrs. Stephanopoulos oh 
my dear/you should be truly a 
happy woman for never/have so 
many been toiling with such a 
blinkered devotion/in the deep- 
down mines and the shiny labora- 
tories / to make your one wish come 
true 

I will miss Evangeline as a fel- 
low-traveler and kindred spirit who 
understood both the agonies of the 
blocked artist and the exhilaration of 
creation. She was one for whom the 
sentimentality and platitude charac- 
teristic of much evangelicalism con- 
trasted to the honesty and hard re- 
ality of true faith. She struggled to 
balance family responsibilities with 
keeping personal creativity alive and 
fruitful. For her the beauty of the 
natural world was a vivid expres- 
sion of grace. 


Luci Shaw is author of many books of 
prose and poetry including The Angles 
of Light. She is also the Radix poetry edi- 


tor. 


Sources ; 
Bringing the Water Hyacinth to Africa. 
Durham, 1983, Taxvs Press, 13. 
Through Stone. Chicago, 1993, Cor- 
nerstone Press, 15. 
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A Simple Light 


“The Kingdoms of Edward Hicks” 


One of the more intractable prob- 
lems facing contemporary art crit- 
ics is how to negotiate that murky 
distance between what one con- 
fronts in a work of art and what may 
or may not be the artist’s intention 
for doing the work in just this way. 
This problem is so difficult that it’s 
become something of a taboo to in- 
fer meaning from any sort of bio- 
graphical information about the 
artist’s life situation, philosophy, or 
relative psychological stability. 
The work must stand on its own 
as an object with which the viewer 
must come to terms. With the legiti- 
macy of authorial intent thoroughly 
questioned by postmodernism, 
modern critics—not wanting to pre- 
tend to be mind readers—largely 
concern themselves with questions 
of surface and stylistic reference, 
location within work produced in 
the same period, and perhaps a nod 


David Fetcho 


to historical context. All these ques- 
tions are posed within the frame- 
work of what have become for us 
extraordinarily elevated notions of 
invention and originality. 

In the case of Edward Hicks’s 
“Peaceable Kingdoms” (painted 
between 1816 and 1846), questions 
about what the artist is trying to say 
and what the formal elements are 
telling us appear to be easily an- 
swered. The intention seems so 
close to the surface that the question 
of meaning is settled almost before 
it is asked. Moreover, as a techni- 
cian, Hicks’s background as a sign 
painter and his obsession as a copy- 
ist produce a style of execution that 
can be observed again and again in 
his many renditions of the same 
subject. 

At first reading, Hicks seems at 
peace with a plain meaning ex- 
pressed by a simple skill. That is 


why he is thought of as a back-coun- 
try folk artist, among the earliest in 
a long tradition of American “out- 
sider” artists whose untrained ef- 
forts can convey only the most evi- 
dent of messages. 

This is a body of work entirely 
unconcerned with originality. As the 
current exhibition* makes clear, 
Hicks had no compunction about 
copying other artists’ works and 
simply collaging them into his own. 
The main compositional feature— 
that of the animals and child/ chil- 
dren at the foreground of many of 
the “Kingdoms” —was taken verba- 
tim from an engraving by Charles 
Heath, after a painting by Richard 
Westall, that was used to illustrate 
Isaiah 11:6-9 in an 1815 edition of the 
Bible. The Natural Bridge of Vir- 
ginia, included in some of the paint- 
ings starting in 1822, came from an 
old map of North America. The 
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background scene of “William 
Penn’s Treaty” with Pennsylvania's 
Lenni Lenape Indians was copied 
from an engraving by John Hall of 
the painting by Benjamin West. It’s 
almost as though Hicks’s Quaker 
disdain for any appearance of van- 
ity sanctioned a painterly approach 
seemingly devoid of ego. 


not harm.’” 

Weekley is right. Look at these 
paintings long enough and a sur- 
prising sense of tension begins to 
emerge through the placid surfaces. 
Part of it comes from Edward 
Hicks’s lifelong struggle to reconcile 
his desire to paint with prevailing 
Quaker opinions about “art.” In his 


There is a struggle in these Kingdoms, and not all 


is at peace. In fact, it might be said that although 


at one level they portray the glorious reconcilia- 


tion of Isaiah's vision, at another they are all about 


its failure. 


It is likely that this seeming in- 
genuousness is what gives the work 
such broad popular appeal. When I 
first saw The Peaceable Kingdom as a 
teenager, I thought to myself, “This 
is how the world should really be.” 
A colleague recently remarked that 
she had displayed a print of the 
painting for years because of its 
clear and comforting portrayal of 
Isaiah’s prophecy. 

In his own day, Hicks was re- 
nowned as a preacher, not a painter. 
So it would seem that his many re- 
iterations of The Peaceable Kingdom 
constitute an ongoing visual sermon 
on virtues idealized by the Quak- 
ers. Here is the peace we seek: a res- 
toration of primeval harmony be- 
tween humanity and nature (the 
animals and the children), and the 
political reconciliation implied by 
the breaking of nature’s cycle of vic- 
timization/ predation (the depiction 
of William Penn’s Treaty). 

Yet, as the exhibition’s curator, 
Carolyn J. Weekley, director of mu- 
seums for Colonial Williamsburg, 
remarks, “You sense something 
about these paintings that is myste- 
rious. You don’t quite get it, but you 
know there’s something more there 
that intrigues you..... always felt 
there was something more going on 
in these paintings than just a simple 
moralistic teaching of ‘thou shalt 
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Memoirs (a posthumous publication 
of asermon delivered in 1837 as “A 
Little Present for Friends and 
Friendly People: In the Form of a 
Miscellaneous Discourse”), Hicks 
laments that “My constitutional na- 
ture has presented formidable ob- 
stacles to the attainment of that truly 
desirable character, a consistent and 
exemplary member of the Religious 
Society of Friends; one of which is 
an excessive fondness for painting, 
a trade to which I was brought up.” 

The conjecture appears numer- 
ous times in the exhibition’s texts 
that Hicks chose the theme of The 
Peaceable Kingdom as a kind of ruse 
to make his “excessive fondness for 
painting” more acceptable to his 
religious society. No one can say for 
sure to what extent that is true. 
What’s clear, however, is that Hicks 
used the thematic veil of The Peace- 
able Kingdom to address a widening 
range of deeply felt issues. 

There is a struggle in these King- 
doms, and not allis at peace. In fact, 
it might be said that although at one 
level they portray the glorious rec- 
onciliation of Isaiah’s vision, at an- 
other they are all about its failure. 
One key is the inclusion of the scene 
from William Penn’s Treaty in many 
of the early and later Kingdoms. 
Penn’s Treaty (the Treaty of 
Shackamaxon) took place in 1682. 


While the exhibition materials point 
out the early Quakers’ scrupulous 
observance of the treaty, they fail to 
mention the quick betrayal of that 
treaty by Penn’s sons in the 1730s 
that led to subsequent massacres by 
whites. 

By 1778, two years before 
Hicks’s birth, most Native Ameri- 
can tribes had been forced out of 
Pennsylvania. Since Hicks was well 
aware of the Indians’ eviction from 
the Quaker State, the presence of 
this scene can be read only as a la- 
ment over the failure of the Quaker 
ideals of peace and justice in this, 
their earliest colony. This one image 
is thus made to carry the dual 
weight of disappointment and 
hope. In the Kingdom painted in 
1826, Hicks adds—to poignant ef- 
fect—a popular limerick to the bor- 
der: “When the great Penn his fa- 
mous treaty made/with Indian 
chiefs beneath the elm-tree’s 
shade.” 

Borrowing an insight from a 
1981 article by David Tatham (“Ed- 
ward Hicks, Elias Hicks, and John 
Comly: Perspectives on the Peace- 
able Kingdom Theme” in American 
Art Journal, XIII), Weekley’s exhi- 
bition notes stress that the changes 
in the depictions of the Kingdom 
series stemmed from Hicks’s an- 
guish over Quaker sectarian strife. 
Beginning in the early 1820s, a con- 
troversy arose between “Hicksite” 
Quakers led by Elias Hicks 
(Edward’s cousin) and the Ortho- 
dox Quakers who looked to En- 
gland for leadership. Conflicts be- 
tween the two groups led to an ir- 
reparable schism in 1827. 

If Weekley is right, it suggests 
yet another dimension to the above- 
mentioned painting from 1826. Per- 
haps Hicks was using the idealized 
Penn’s Treaty as a last-minute call 
back to the original Quaker vision 
of reconciliation, saying, in effect, 
“Cannot we Friends have a treaty 
amongst ourselves?” 

Tatham’s and Weekley’s inter- 
pretation is certainly supported by 
changes in how the animals are de- 
picted in the post-schism. King- 


doms. Weekley points out, “I think 
Edward was very involved and up- 
set by what was going on in the So- 
ciety of Friends. He really bonded 
with Elias Hicks, and at one point, 
says he was like a father. Edward 
Hicks’s personal disappointment 
and anger are very obvious in these 
paintings. Toward the end of his life, 
the animals become dispersed, not 
organized together as they used to 
be. Finally, they fall to the bottom 
of the canvas, all facing different di- 
rections with no unity, just as there 
was no reunification in the church 
during his lifetime.” 

In the nine Peaceable Kingdoms 
(knownas the “Banner Kingdoms”) 
that Hicks painted in the five years 
following the schism, he replaced 
the portrayal of William Penn’s 
Treaty with a variety of scenes de- 
picting Elias Hicks and the Hicksites 
descending from a heavenly moun- 
tain to proclaim the angels’ message 
from the Gospel of Luke, “Behold I 
bring you glad tidings... peace on 
earth and good will towards men.” 
These visual arguments for God’s 
approval of the Hicksite movement 
are set against the variously dour, 
resigned, or unusually fierce expres- 
sions of the animals in the fore- 
ground. (In one 1829-30 version, the 
lion is actually showing its teeth, 


while a banner proclaims, “Mind 
the Light Within.”) 

For Hicks, controversy became 
the mother of invention. These 
paintings are the only ones of the 
Kingdom series that include an 
original, invented scene. Here the 
overwhelming sadness of the 
present state of the Society is de- 
ferred to a triumphant future when 
Hicks hopes they will enjoy a divine 
vindication. 

As mentioned above, many of 
the Kingdoms feature a rendering 
of the Natural Bridge of Virginia. 
Hicks appropriates “the natural 
bridge” as a literal metaphor, as if 
to say there should be a natural 
bridge between this present world 
of predation and discord and the 
Biblical ideal of harmonious coex- 
istence. But the bridge is also a re- 
minder of the sorrowful distance be- 
tween the real and the ideal, and of 
the collapsed vision of a Quaker 
society supposedly constituted to 
make the ideal a reality. 

Similarly, all the Kingdom paint- 
ings include a shattered branch or 
stump with a tender twig sprouting 
from it. It is likely that these at the 
same time point to the devastation 
of earthly hopes, and reference the 
messianic promise of Isaiah 11:1, “A 
shoot shall come out from the stump 


of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out 
of his roots.” 

In the Peaceable Kingdom paint- 
ings the juxtaposition of images is 
remarkable in that they are made to 
function as much broader meta- 
phoric references. This is a strategy 
that today seems amazingly 
postmodern. Whether Edward 
Hicks employed it consciously or 
not, the net effect was to allow him 
to construct an evolving set of in- 
ferred meanings beneath the con- 
stant, “ostensible” meaning. 

The talent and drive to create 
that Edward Hicks considered a 
detriment to his spiritual develop- 
ment seem instead to have been a 
light into the movements of his soul. 
By this same. light we can see the 
shifting and variegated contours of 
hope and despair, doubt and faith, 
as we make our own way toward 
the real peaceable kingdom. 


David Fetcho is a writer and musician and 
is co-founder of BACAN, a network of 
Christian artists. 

*“The Kingdoms of Edward Hicks” at 
the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
through January 7, 2001; organized by 
The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art 
Center of the Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation. 
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The Sixth Day 


A pop-culture view of the dangers of cloning 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Adam Gibson has a nice life. An ace 
helicopter pilot, he flies people into 
remote ski locations and comes 
home at night to his loving family. 
But all that changes one day when 
he’s asked to pilot a plane for 
Michael Drucker, an aggressive, 
young super-mogul. When Adam 
returns home that night he finds 
himself staring through the living- 
room window at his Doppelganger, 
enjoying his birthday party, with his 
family and friends. 

Adam has unwittingly become 
involved in the machinations of 
Drucker’s sinister plot. In his quest 
for more power and money, the su- 
per-mogul has been illegally clon- 
ing people after they die. Cloning 
Adam while he was still alive was a 
mistake that could expose the whole 
nefarious scheme. 

Drucker sends a band of thugs 
to eliminate Adam, which isn’t easy, 
because Adam is played by Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. And, as we all 
know, an Arnold character is always 
morally incorruptible and physi- 
cally indestructible. 

In The Sixth Day’s futuristic 
world, cloning a human being is il- 
legal, but there are other legal tech- 
nologies that blur the boundaries 
between real and virtual life. 
Adam’s best friend has a sexy holo- 
gram girlfriend who grants his ev- 
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ery wish and, unlike a real woman, 
doesn’t talk back. She also can’t dis- 
tinguish her “boyfriend” from any 
other life form that enters the room, 
which can be embarrassing. 

Then there’s RePet, where you 
can have an identical replacement 
made of your deceased pet. When 
their family dog dies, Adam’s wife 
wants to have it cloned. Adam re- 
sists the idea, saying that the dog 
“will live on in our memory.” But, 
his wife argues, why sadden their 
little girl when an exact replacement 
can be brought home from the local 
mall? When Adam reluctantly 
checks out the local RePet store, a 
salesman tells him to act quickly 
because there’s a limited 20 percent 


off sale, and as a further incentive, 
the pet can come in designer colors. 
(As it turns out, RePet is owned by 
Michael Drucker who wants to 
warm people up to the idea of hu- 
man cloning.) 

For years, Drucker has spon- 
sored secret cloning experiments in 
the lab of a (fairly benign) mad sci- 
entist, played by Robert Duvall. But 
when the scientist wants to clone his 
own dying wife, she refuses, insist- 
ing on dying with dignity. 

That encounter touches real hu- 
man emotions and reveals what's 
really at stake: cloning is an attempt 
to escape mortality. Humans long 
for the immortality that has been 

Continued on page 24 


Music 


Johnny Cash 


American III: Solitary Man (American Recordings) 


Love God Murder (Columbia Legacy) 


Paul Simon 


You're the One (Warner Bros.) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Johnny Cash is indestructible. 
Knownas the Man in Black not only 
because he attires himself head-to- 
foot in that color but also because 
he’s not afraid to tread musically in 
the shadowlands, he has overcome 
drug addiction, weathered the va- 
garies of the trend-craving music 
world, and most recently turned a 
corner in battling a debilitating 
Parkinson’s-like nervous system 
disorder that sidelined him three 
years ago. 

Evidence of his series of mi- 
raculous recoveries and his sur- 
vival instinct as an artist is 
packed into every minute of his 
latest album, American III: Solitary 
Man, the third outing in a come- 
back trilogy of stunning, bare- 
bones albums he’s recorded for 
American Recordings—beginning 
with 1994’s brilliant American Re- 
cordings, followed by 1996's equally 
superb Unchained. — 

Gruff-voiced, deep-souled, and 
good-humored, the American icon 
may be “a solitary man’ (as he sings 
with heartbroken melancholy on his 
stark cover of Neil Diamond’s tune), 
but he’s the voice of hope staring 
down death on the new disc. Re- 
corded ina cabin studio in the midst 
of a 50-acre country compound, the 
album iis a simple treasure that bears 
repeated spins. 


Cash strums 
his acoustic 
guitar with an 
elemental folk- 
country-roots 
sensibility, de- 
livers a few 
originals that 
are spiritually 
reflective and 
covers with au- 
thority classic 
country tunes 
as well as pop 
songs by Tom 
Petty (the defi- 
ant “I Won't 
Back Down” 
that promises “I 
will stand my 
ground” in the * 
face of a world “that keeps pushing 
me down”), U2 (the cautionary 
“One” about safeguarding the 
temple of love), and Nick Cave (the 
Christocentric death-row contem- 
plation “The Mercy Seat”). 

With his long and storied career 
in mind, Cash renders the classic 
“That Lucky Old Sun (Just Rolls 
Around Heaven All Day)’”—a song 
he won a talent contest with when 
he was young—with a weary voice. 
It’s been a long haul, he prayer- 
fully sings, but one that has an af- 
terlife: 


Show me that river 


Take me across 

Wash all my troubles away 
Like that lucky ole sun 

Give me nothing to do 

But roll around Heaven all day. 


He visits the same sentiment in 
the endsong, the traditional gem 
“Wayfaring Stranger,” treated to a 
country church arrangement with 
fiddle (performed by daughter 
Laura Cash) and accordion (by pop 


star Sheryl Crow). 
Continued on page 24 
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Film Continued from page 22 

denied them since Eden. But eter- 
nal life is still God’s domain: clon- 
ing is closer to zeroxing than resur- 
rection. 

If the movie had focused on be- 
lievable characters like the scientist 
and his wife, it would have had 
more impact. Arnold’s indestruc- 
tible Adam is a comic-book charac- 
ter, not a vulnerable human. 

In this movie there are two 
Arnolds and, once they meet up, the 
plot falls apart. Presumably, meet- 
ing your exact double would cause 
psychological angst, along the “who 
am I” lines, but the two Arnolds get 
along like a couple of old frat broth- 
ers. There is a little cutesy jealousy 
between them over who gets the 
wife, and who gets the good cigar 
(incidents met with the same 
amount of emotion). 

Major questions like “Who gets 
the soul?” don’t seem to bother the 
duo. And although the movie's 
premise is that human cloning is 
evil, apparently two Arnolds are a 
good thing. The Hallmark ending 
defies the logic of the rest of the 
movie and seems tacked on by dif- 
ferent writers. 

Science fiction movies are inter- 
esting to review because even the 
ones that aren’t great are often about 
big ideas. The Sixth Day raises ma- 
jor questions: What does it mean to 
be human? What is life? Does God 
have any place ina world where we 
can create or at least duplicate life? 

My resident science fiction ex- 
pert says that the genre is often criti- 
cized for being heavy on concepts 
but weak on characterization. 
That's certainly true of The Sixth Day. 
By the end, the confused plot and 
cartoon characters buckle under the 
weight of the film’s ideas. 


Music Continued from page 23 

Cash originals open a window 
into his personal state of the soul: 
the cheerful ode to the beauty of the 
night sky “Field of Diamonds,” the 
jocular “Country Trash,” the down- 
home “I’m Leavin’ Now” (a spirited 
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duet with buddy Merle Haggard, 
another country legend), and the 
pensive “Before My Time.” 

Solitary Man was released on the 
heels of the essential three-CD ret- 
rospective, Love God Murder on Co- 
lumbia/ Legacy. Compiled by Cash 
himself, each disc features songs 
that characterize his career and 
manifests the observation Anthony 
DeCurtis made in a recent article in 
Rolling Stone: “The knowledge that 
Cash has walked both sides of the 
line separating sin and salvation 
only thickens the air of integrity that 
always surrounds him.” 

In the liner notes of the God disc, 
U2’s Bono comments on the legend 
who has become his close friend: 
“So the sugar is turned to salt and 
the triumphalism is quieted by the 
brokenness of a voice that knows 
compromise of real life. Big John 
sings like the thief who was cruci- 
fied beside Christ, whose humble 
entreaties had Jesus promising that 
night he would see paradise.” 

On Solitary Man, the supplica- 
tory Cash notes: “The Master of 
Life’s been good to me. He gives me 
good health now and helps me to 
continue doing what I love. He has 
given me strength to face past ill- 
nesses, and victory in the face of 
defeat. He has given me life and joy 
where others saw oblivion. He has 
given new purposes to live for. New 
services to render and old wounds 
to heal. Life and love go on. Let the 
music play.” 


+e 


While Paul Simon is about as 
similar to Johnny Cash as a city 
slicker is to a country bumpkin, on 
his latest album, the meticulously 
produced You're the One, the Man- 
hattan-based master songsmith sur- 
prisingly exhibits some of the same 
sentiments as the larger-than-life 
Nashville saint. Although he’s 12 
years younger than Cash, Simon 
also muses on the gravity of aging 
and grappling with those forces that 
are the “handcuffs of the soul,” as 
he sings in the stunning end song, 
“Quiet.” 


Known as a stereotypically 
moody artist, Simon has never been 
viewed as a pillar of humility. Yet 
on this song, delivered as a hymn- 
like confession over a drone-like 
musical backdrop, he stares down 
the temptations of the world (over- 
wrought ambition, fame, riches) 
and longs for the solitude of peace 
without illusions: 


Iam heading for a place of quiet 

Where the sage and sweetgrass 
grow 

By a lake of sacred water 

From the mountain’s melted 
snow 


Not all is so solemn on Simon’s 
disc, which is buoyed by gorgeous 
pop melodies and sweetly floating 
percussion throughout. In fact, the 
often moody, overly melancholic 
artist sounds in great spirits, offer- 
ing a few jaunty tunes (including 
the modern parable “Pigs, Sheep & 
Wolves”) and a healthy dollop of 
humor (even in the midst of heart- 
breaking moments, such as on his 
moving and ultimately tragic story- 
song “Darling Lorraine”). 

A curiosity in spirituality also 
figures prominently in many of 
Simon’s tunes. On “Old,” a catchy 
number taken at a clipping tempo, 
he notes drolly: “Consider that the 
Lord was there before creation /God 
is old/ We're not old/ God is old/ He 
made the mold.” 

The solemn song “The Teacher,” 
graced by an almost ethereal pedal 
steel guitar accompaniment, tells 
the tale of a spiritual leader whose 
“words are like tablets of stone.” 
And on “Senorita with a Necklace 
of Tears,” he sings about a born- 
again friend who “found his 
Savior’s grace” while ruminating on 
memories where every bead in an 
imagined necklace of tears is “a sin 
I’d committed.” 

Like Cash, Simon is recognizing 
that mortality is knocking at the 
door. In his case, perhaps they’re 
faint taps, but loud and persistent 
enough to consider larger life 
scenarios. 


Books 


Habits of the Mind: 


Intellectual Life as a Christian Calling 


by James W. Sire 


reveiwed by Raymond Yee 


Being an unreconstructed thinker, 
passionate questioner, and curious 
soul has been the way I have 
thought of myself since I was a kid. 
I spent every Saturday morning at 
the library, and adopting Albert 
Einstein as a role model was mak- 
ing me odd and lonely—but I didn’t 
care. I wore the badge of an intel- 
lectual—an independent scholar, no 
less—unbeholden to special inter- 
ests, disinterested yet passionate, 
utterly committed to ideas, a mod- 
ern day young Socrates. 

By my teenage years, I had 
soaked up a mild distaste for Chris- 
tianity, something I took to be com- 
mon among thinking people. Why 
did I need religion when everyone 
I admired didn’t have it? 

Simultaneously, I felt a quiet 
something, not insistent but unde- 
niable, that resisted naming, despite 
all my mental probing. I was 
brought up to be a responsible son 
and a diligent student and I acted 
accordingly. I knew the rules of 
proper conduct, but I did not know 
what I needed in order to be genu- 
inely good, to come to terms with 
the nameless something. Coinciden- 
tally or providentially perhaps, I 
was studying world religions from 
teachers who introduced me not 
only to Hinduism, the New Age, 
secular humanism, but also the 


writings of vari- 
ous 20th century 
Christian writers, 
specifically C. S. 
Lewis, Francis 
Schaeffer, and 
James Sire. 

The experi- 
ence was novel 
and eye-opening 


for ine, Il Inerl 
never before 
come across 


thinking Chris- 
tian people, let 
alone Christians 
who seemed to be 
more in touch 
with the deeper 
or subtler realities 
of the world, the 
biggest questions 
of life, than any- 
one else I had 
come across. C. S. 
Lewis was key to 
my first steps into 
theism, the nam- 
ing of that unde- 
niable something 
as God. 

James Sire’s works have been 
every much as influential to me as 
have Lewis’s. In The Universe Next 
Door, Sire’s best-selling book, he de- 
scribes worldviews as a set of pre- 


suppositions that underlie how we 
think. He presented a way of un- 
covering world views, seeing 
them as answers to a set of seven 
basic questions, such as “Why is 
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prime reality—the really real?” and 
“Why is it possible to know any- 
thing at all?” The Universe Next Door 
is an analysis of major belief sys- 
tems as answers to these big ques- 
tions. 

“Thinking world-viewishly” 
revolutionized my thought life. To 
cast belief systems as consequences 
of basic assumptions was the potent 
simplification that encouraged me 
to look into all dimensions of intel- 
lectual life and into my life as a 
whole, without overwhelming me 
with the full complexity of reality. 
(For instance, religions are more 
than the outworking of presuppo- 
sitions, but fundamental ideas are 
a good place to begin studying.) In 
fact, several years ago, in a class | 
taught on world views for teens, I 
used Sire’s book, which was well- 
received by both those within and 
outside the Christian faith. 

With his new book, Habits of the 
Mind: Intellectual Life as a Christian 
Calling, Sire addresses those who 
are “called specially to a life of the 
mind.” He wrote his book “to iden- 
tify, describe, and encourage those 
habits of the mind that are central 
to fulfilling our call to glorify God 
by thinking well” (p. 9). In other 
words, Sire addresses Christian in- 
tellectuals. After exploring alterna- 
tive definitions of intellectuals, Sire 
begins his book by defining an in- 
tellectual as: 


one who loves ideas, is dedicated 
to clarifying them, developing them, 
criticizing them, turning them over 
and over, seeing their implications, 
stacking them atop one another, 
arranging them, sitting silent while 
new ideas pop up and old ones seem 
to rearrange themselves, playing 
with them, punning with their 
terminology, laughing at them, 
watching them clash, picking up the 
pieces, starting over, judging them, 
withholding judgment about them, 
changing them, bringing them into 
contact with their counterparts in 
other systems of thought, inviting 
them to dine and have a ball but also 
suiting them for service in 
workaday life (pp. 27-28). 
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The author has provided a valuable service to the 


evangelical Christian community in drawing 


together disciplines that promise to cultivate spirit, 


heart, and mind. 


He continues: “A Christian intel- 
lectual is all of the above to the glory 
of God.” By Sire’s definition, I 
qualify. Iam also a follower of Jesus. 
But am I a Christian intellectual? 
That is, do I love ideas to the glory 
of God? What does intellectual 
work that is done to the glory of 
God look like? 

Having had “a long love affair 
with John Henry Newman’ (p. 29), 
Sire scours the life and writing of the 
prominent 19th century Christian 
thinker for insight into intellectual 
life and into glorifying God through 
the intellectual life. Sire discusses 
his findings as intellectual virtues, 
unpacking Newman’s concept of 
“the perfection of the intellect.” 
Sire’s aim is to establish Newman 
as arole model, “to encourage us to 
follow him in following what we 
perceive to be the truth and its con- 
sequences in action” (p. 50). Sire 
then draws some general conclu- 
sions about both the mental and 
moral dimensions of the intellectual 
life. 

Although Sire’s meditations on 
Newman and intellectual virtues 
offer much for the reader to ponder, 
I favor the more practical chapters 
of Sire’s book. I should not have 
been surprised that the most star- 
tling section of the book was the 
subsection on “The Soul of the 
Christian Intellectual” (p. 96), spe- 
cifically, the challenging truth sum- 
marized in “We only believe what 
we obey.” I am a disciple of Jesus 
but I often fail to follow what I pro- 
fess. 


In pursuing the goal of “living 
the truth,” I am grateful for two 
chapters: chapter VII, in which Sire 
draws connections between intellec- 
tual disciplines and spiritual disci- 
plines, and chapter VIIL, in which 
he discusses the connection be- 
tween reading and thinking, includ- 
ing an introduction to lectio divina. 
The author has provided a valuable 
service to the evangelical Christian 
community in drawing together 
disciplines that promise to cultivate 
spirit, heart, and mind. 

Perhaps in the spirit of lectio, 
Sire has strewn through his book 
many apt quotations about the in- 
tellectual and Christian life. These 
quotations round out the book and 
are serendipitous fun, some pro- 
found, and others, witty—worthy 
of many minutes of silent, medita- 
tive contemplation. 

Above all, as a long-time Sire 
reader, I want to commend James 
Sire on writing a “very personal 
book, the most personal” he has 
written (p. 10). He wrote that he has 
“not hesitated to convey my feel- 
ings, my emotions, about the sub- 
jects Iam dealing with” (p. 10). 

My own story is only one testa- 
ment to the pivotal role played by 
role models. Being invited into not 
only the mind of a writer, but also 
his heart, his emotions, is a life- 
changing privilege. 


Raymond Yee, a biophysicist, is a 
programmer/analyst with the UC 
Nexus Project based at U.C. Berkeley. 


Art Continued from page 7 

thinkers, at its heart, is most readily 
observed in the relationship be- 
tween things, whether we are dis- 
cussing the ecosystem or quantum 
physics. 

Some theorists look for corre- 
sponding analogies in different 
forms of eastern mysticism. Thomas 
F. Torrance replies that the Trinity 
and the idea of perichoresis speak 
directly to the issue of the “onto re- 
lational” notion of reality, and 
grounds it within Christian confes- 
sion. Matisse’s image celebrates the 
primary dance at the heart of the 
created order, which points beyond 
itself to God. 

- Hanging on my office wall is 
one of the souvenirs from that trip: 
a reproduction of a 15" century Icon 
of the Trinity by Andrei Rublev. 
Douglas Adams exegetes this paint- 
ing, reminding us how the distor- 
tions of perspective, the suggested 
forms, the facial expressions, and 
bodily gestures of “Abrahams three 
visitors,” even the subtle dynamics 
of color choices and placement, all 
sweep the eye from figure to figure 
in a circular movement that is sug- 
gestive of the movement of the Trin- 
ity. 

The hunger for art that speaks 
to human conditions and needs 
from a faith perspective was surely 
evidenced recently in the tremen- 
dous public response to the “Seeing 
Salvation” show at the National 
Gallery in London. This collection 
of Christ-centered imagery, drawn 
from the canons of Western “High 
Art,” drew crowds that responded 
in ways that had little to do with 
appreciation of purely aesthetic con- 
cerns, or conversely, to any skepti- 
cal deconstruction. There was a 
deeply human response to some- 
thing that slipped past those catego- 
ries. 

When I was in China a year and 
a half ago at the International Festi- 
val of the Arts, Isaw a cultural spec- 
tacle that somehow summed up my 
concerns here and found expression 
in contemporary terms while re- 
maining true to a faith perspective. 


Handel’s Messiah, to be performed 
by an orchestra made up of West- 
ern and Chinese musicians, was 
feared by government officals as 
“largely incomprehensible” and 
therefore potentially boring for its 
intended Chinese audience. Accord- 
ingly, they inquired about the pos- 
sibility of projected subtitles. Dur- 
ing the performance, therefore, the 
composer’s text, a tapestry of Scrip- 
ture references to Christ and his 
work, flashed and winked in neon 
Chinese characters, while the audi- 
ence listened to the music. 

I cannot speak for how this af- 
fected the rest of the audience. I can 
speak only for what occurred to me. 
In some ways it resembled a mixed 
media, “postmodern” event. In 
other ways it was very different. The 
dance of sights, signs, and sounds, 
far from celebrating the absence of 
any meaning, seemed to me subver- 
sively to celebrate the presence of 
the Author of all meaning. 

Often our attempts to talk about 
art and creativity from a Christian 
perspective seem as relevant as 
lighting candles in broad daylight. 
Nonetheless, we need to think about 
art less in the shadow of the domi- 
nant theories and more in the light 
of creation and recreation. We will 
benefit from looking at these issues 
in the light of Scripture. Further, I 
suggest that our responses to beauty 
and order might be grounded in 
our bodily experience, and our 
childhood memories. These things 
too are part of the created order that 
God has redeemed. 

“And this field wherein now we 
are, may be an instance: for you see 


by the ancient ridges or lands, 
though now overgrowne with 
bushes, it hath been arable land, and 
now become fit for no use, unless it 
be reformed.”—The Surveieors dia- 
logue, 1610. @ 


Steve Scott is the author of Crying 
for a Vision and Like a House on Fire. 
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Poetry Continued from page 13 
veloping closeness with God and 
the problem of bearing and inter- 
preting these feelings” (Williams 
177). Williams (170, 177) describes 
these feelings as “the actual felt ab- 
sence of consolation, the sense of 
God as distant, as rejecting, as hos- 
tile... ,” as well as a sense of “hu- 
miliation and worthlessness, a sort 
of dissolution of the sense of self. . . 
.“ Yet in this darkness one is con- 
formed more closely to the image 
of Christ. The intellect, memory, and 
will, says Williams (170), “must be 
detached from their determination 
by finite objects and made empty to 
recelve God. 

The two contemporary poems 
next to be discussed continue in the 
blunt tradition of Hopkins. One of 
them depicts a mixture of faith and 
doubt; the other depicts faith un- 
mixed with doubt. Both focus on 
Jesus’ resurrection from the dead. 

The American poet John 
Berryman (215-216) wrote “Eleven 
Addresses to the Lord,” the first of 
which is concerned with the iden- 
tity of Jesus (here unnamed), espe- 
cially the veracity of the resurrection 
appearances. Berryman struggled 
for 13 years with alcoholism and ex- 
haustion, became a Christian in 
1970, published the book in which 
this poem appears in 1971, and com- 
mitted suicide in 1972 at the age of 
57.1 am treating the speaker and the 
poet as more or less identical. 

The poem includes elements of 
a prayer and of an address. Forms 
of prayer, such as praise, confession 
of sin, gratitude, petition, and state- 
ment of faith are present. It is also a 
confessional poem, one that reveals 
the poet’s personal struggles and 
doubts in colloquial language. 

But calling the poem an “ad- 
dress” to the Lord implies a greater 
distance between speaker and ad- 
dressee than in prayer (although 
some prayer considers God quite 
distant). An address is usually a 
formal, prepared speech delivered 
to a special audience or on a special 
occasion. The poet, however, claims 
and demonstrates a certain “preci- 
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sion” but “does not aim at elo- 
quence.” 
Berryman, according to Pinsky 
(34), 
often writes like a man looking for 
a way to deal with those compound 
states of feeling associated with the 
modernist rhetoric of Pound and 
Eliot. In brutal summary, we could 
characterize that modernist style as 
oblique, shifting, subtly dramatic, 
allusive, frequently ‘musical’ or 
associational in structure, 
sometimes inscrutably imagistic. 


More specifically, Pinsky (38) 
remarks that, for Berryman, “Verse 
itself ...threatens to embody a false 
affirmation or grace, betraying the 
absolute loss which is the poet’s 
subject.” I think it is safe to call 
Berryman an early Postmodernist in 
his poetics and in some of his think- 
ing. 
The poem begins with what ap- 
pears to be traditional, almost 
Psalmic, praise of God as Creator, 
but at “contriver” and “boring 
Moon’ the speaker signals his indi- 
viduality, if not idiosyncrasy. In the 
third stanza, the first two lines ap- 
pear to be pure thankfulness to God 
as rescuer or Savior. But this is 
sharply qualified in the last line, Job- 
like and moving in its honesty: “I 
am still here, severely damaged, but 
functioning.” It is difficult to read 
that line, especially in light of the 
previous line—” You have allowed 
my brilliant friends to destroy them- 
selves” —without sensing anger, bit- 
terness, doubt, and even sarcasm. 

God is described as unknowable 
and, as a result, unlovable. This sort 
of agnosticism continues in the 
speaker’s attitude toward the resur- 
rection of human bodies. 

But agnosticism alternates with 
statements of faith, such as “but cer- 
tainly all things are possible to you.” 
The next line, a powerful statement 
of belief in the resurrection appear- 
ances of Jesus, is the longest line of 
the poem. The likening of this be- 
lief to the speaker’s belief in his own 
sitting in a blue chair is a bit of a 
comic reduction, but also employs 
the “faith” of an empiricist as sup- 


port for supernatural faith. But then 
comes the swing back to doubt, the 
casual mentioning that these resur- 
rection appearances may have been 
only special cases to establish faith. 

The last stanza is a microcosm 
of this alternation between faith and 
doubt that leaves the question of 
faith just that, a vexed question. This 
stanza is in the mode of praise, like 
the first stanza, and includes peti- 
tions and affirmations. “Amaze- 
ment,” however, has more the sense 
of unbelieving astonishment than 
wonder. In “Whatever your end 
may be,” “end” is probably related 
to “initiatory,” but the sense of 
“death” as the meaning of “end” is 
quite strong as well. This is likely 
since the next line begins “May I 
stand until death forever...“ with- 
out specifying whose death. Or 
what “death forever” is. 
(Berryman’s syntax demands such 
a reading, in addition to or instead 
of “stand forever.”) God may yet be 
dead for Berryman. 

Then comes the switch back to 
faith. The oath-like petition to stand 
“until death forever” at attention to 
God has the feel of an extreme state- 
ment that one would make at a time 
of strength or religious fervor (con- 
sidered apart from the ambiguity of 
“until death”). It is followed by a 
colloquial remark that he “even” 
feels sure Jesus will assist him again, 
a much humbler faith. The use of 
“even” renders the line almost 
doubtful in tone, in contrast to the 
previous line’s strong oath. 

The faith of the speaker/ 
Berryman is something like a pen- 
dulum, swinging back and forth. 
Although it seems clear enough that 
he has some faith, Calvin (475) 
would probably not agree: ”... we 
must exclude a knowledge mingled 
with doubt,—a knowledge which, 
so far from being firm, is continu- 
ally wavering. ... nor can the heart, 
fluctuating with perpetual doubt, 
rest secure in such knowledge.” 
(Compare and contrast this quote 
with the previous statement by 
Calvin at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion. ) 


English-born American poet 
Denise Levertov (1923-1997) gradu- 
ally moved from agnosticism to 
Christian faith, over a period of 
years. This movement incorporated, 
according to Levertov (vii),”much 
of doubt and questioning as well as 
of affirmation.” Her “The Servant- 
Girl at Emmaus (A Painting by 
Velazquez)” (Levertov 43) is a pow- 
erful poem on coming to faith in the 
resurrection of Jesus. The themes of 
strong faith and of the centrality of 
the resurrection are traditional in 
character, while Levertov’s style is 
contemporary. In fact, Levertov is 
one of the makers of contemporary 
poetry. 

_ The poem is an interior medita- 
tion on the identity of Jesus, as well 
as a sustained act of worship. It rep- 
resents an imaginary dialogue of the 
servant-girl with herself inter- 
spersed with the narrator’s com- 
ments, which are almost indistin- 
guishable from the girl’s thoughts. 
Levertov uses repetition and spare- 
ness in her free verse to dramatize 
the situation experienced in the ser- 
vant-girl’s mind. As the girl medi- 
tates on Jesus, Levertov meditates 
on the Velazquez painting. (Such a 
meditation on a work of art is itself 
a particular genre of poetry.) Finally, 
the poem is also a meditation on 
Scripture, in particular the events of 
Emmaus (Luke 24.13-32). 

The poem is marked by the ser- 
vant-girl’s intense, silent listening 
and self-questioning. Along with 
this go her looking at and gather- 
ing of evidence, both from her own 
experience of Jesus and from the 
testimony of others. 

Because of her low position as 
female, black, young, and a servant, 
the girl is not permitted to speak, 
so she can only listen. These issues 
of gender, race, and class are of 
course as much a contemporary 
concern as they were, in different 
forms, for the first century and for 
the 17th, when Velazquez created 
his paintings. Levertov, like 
Velazquez, imbues each individual 
with dignity and a sense of worth. 
Humility and reverence character- 


The Servant-Girl at Emmaus 


She listens, listens, holding 
her breath. Surely that voice 


is his—the one 


who had looked at her, once, across the crowd, 


as no one ever had looked? 


Had seen her? Had spoken as if to her? 


Surely those hands were his, 


taking the platter of bread from hers just now? 
Hands he’d laid on the dying and made them well? 


Surely that face—? 


The man they’d crucified for sedition and blasphemy. 

The man whose body disappeared from its tomb. 

The man it was rumored now some women had seen this 
morning, alive? 


Those who had brought this stranger home to their table 
don’t recognize yet with whom they sit. 
But she in the kitchen, absently touching 


the winejug she’s to take in, 


a young Black servant intently listening, 


swings round and sees 
the light around him 
and is sure. 


—Denise Levertov 


ize the servant-girl’s attitude to- 
ward the unknown guest. 

The servant-girl holds her 
breath, so intense is her listening to 
and involvement with the voice of 
Jesus. No theological discussions, 
such as the men are having, can dis- 
tract her. Her questions are to her- 
self, not to Jesus. She listens for his 
words, remembering that he once 
looked intently at her across a 
crowd and then spoke, seemingly to 
her. She cannot be sure since she is 
so unimportant in society’s eyes. 

The servant-girl looks very 
closely, even at Jesus’ hands, which 
she recognizes almost “surely” as 
miracle-working hands. As she 
looks at his face, she recalls the cru- 
cified Jesus, the one rumored to 
have been seen alive by some 


women that very morning. Signifi- 
cantly, the girl takes the words of 
these women, mentioned in Luke 
(24.22-23), seriously. She comes very 
close to recognition, while the men 
at the table “don’t recognize yet 
with whom they sit.” Luke (24.16) 
states that”... their eyes were kept 
from recognizing him.” Presumably 
the bread has not yet been broken, 
since the servant-girl is just now 
bringing in the winejug. 

As the girl heads for the table, 
she sees the light around Jesus and 
is “sure.” This is an awesome mo- 
ment, a moment of adoration. The 
girl recognizes and has faith in Jesus 
as a divine worker of miracles, a 
healer, and her personal savior, res- 
urrected from the dead. Karl Barth’s 
(39) remarks on the centrality of the 
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resurrection to faith illuminate the 
faith of the servant-girl: 

Faith is awe in the presence of the 
divine incognito; it is the love of God 
that is aware of the qualitative 
distinction between God and man 
and God and the world; it is the 
affirmation of resurrection as the 
turning-point of the world; and 
therefore it is the affirmation of the 
divine ‘No’ in Christ... . . 


Now for some closing com- 
ments. In exploring four antholo- 
gies of poems about Jesus and a 
number of books by individual po- 
ets, I gathered that in modern Jesus 
poems the most frequent topic is the 
human struggle for faith in Jesus. A 
corollary is that most of these po- 
ems are concerned with doubt. All 
three poems here do in fact portray 
some sort of struggle for faith. What 
is unusual for our era of unbelief is 
that each poem concludes with 
faith. 

Hopkins’s sonnet depicts a per- 
son in the throes of the dark night 
of the soul, which in ascetic tradi- 
tion (John of the Cross) is consid- 
ered as the way to faith and evi- 
dence that one is close to the living 
Jesus. Hopkins’s speaker does not 
doubt God’s existence or Jesus’ di- 
vinity. Berryman’s persona swings 
back and forth between faith and 
doubt, displaying agnosticism as to 
the divine identity but not about the 
resurrection of Jesus. Levertov’s ser- 
vant-girl overcomes her lingering 
doubts in an intense experience of 
faith. 

Another dominant characteristic 
of modern poems is the use of veiled 
language, often colloquial and 
metaphorical, in speaking of Jesus 
and of the Father. Often Jesus is un- 
named, which is true of these po- 
ems. Their characteristics are con- 
gruent with the supposedly plural- 
istic climate of Postmodernism that 
seems to deny Christianity the right 
to speak for itself. Perhaps Jesus 
poems are more likely to be pub- 
lished and read if they speak the 
contemporary idiom, veil any ref- 
erences to the divine, and avoid the 
name of Jesus? 
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These three poems affirm both 
the humanity and divinity of Jesus, 
contrasting sharply with the fact 
that the divinity was emphasized 
over the humanity from the begin- 
ning of Christianity until about the 
17th century. 

In general, Jesus’ crucifixion and 
death, not his resurrection, are the 
subject in modern Jesus poetry. The 
above poems are exceptions to this, 
in that Berryman and Levertov find 
the key to faith in Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion, just as in the first three centu- 
ries the resurrection was the central 
reality of Jesus’ life in poetry. 

The poems illuminate Jesus’ 
identity in other ways also. 
Hopkins’s Jesus wears the face of 
Despair. Berryman comes up with 
unique titles for the Lord: “Master 
of insight and beauty,” “inimitable 
contriver,” and “craftsman of the 
snowflake.” Levertov presents 
coming to faith in Jesus as an act of 
worship. 

We see the usefulness of Jesus 
poems for our Postmodern era in 
the personal struggle for faith, in 
evangelistic and apologetic endeav- 
ors, and in deepening one or lead- 
ing into Bible study. Reading (and 
writing!) Jesus poems can be a pow- 
erful addition to a person’s spiritual 
practices. Because two of the poems 
(except Levertov’s) are autobio- 
graphical, the reader has the privi- 
lege of entering into someone else’s 
spiritual experience. In addition, 
Berryman’s poem provides a clear 
picture of the intellectual and theo- 
logical climate of its historical pe- 
riod. 

But the poems discussed here do 
not simply present Jesus in our im- 
age. The living Lord can be encoun- 
tered in these poems of faith and 
doubt. 


Jade Fleck is New College Berkeley profes- 
sor of English Literature and Christian 
Studies. She has a Ph.D. in English Lit- 


erature. 
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Meditation 


Fidelity, Vulnerability, and Compassion 


by Catherine Wallace 


he fullest or richest realization of our sexuality takes place within committed relationships. We 


need that security not only for our own safety but also in order for our vulnerability to become 

fully conscious. Only as vulnerability becomes more conscious can it develop as it ought to develop. In 

_ the secure environment offered by a mature and committed relationship, vulnerability can be trans- 

formed from a lack or a deficiency into the gift of compassion, which is to say into the strength or the 
wisdom to understand that our suffering need never destroy us. 

Were we invulnerable, we would be heartless. Were we invulnerable, we would be incapable of rela- 
tionships and incapable of creativity. Only as vulnerability evolves into compassion can we face life’s 
pain with the serenity or equanimity that is the fruit of maturity. 

There are many paths to that enlightment; marriage is only one of many. In fact, I suspect that mar- 
riage is the least recognized of these paths. Most accounts of the spiritual journey presume that the 
seeker is sexually ascetic if not entirely solitary. I understand that: Although in a quiet week I can spend 
eight or ten hours writing, I am primarily a homemaker presiding over a houseful of cereal bowls and 
soccer balls, physics books and fencing gear, art projects and biology projects, and the unsewn pieces of 
quilts. Troops of teenagers thunder in and out, all of them hungry. 

It’s distracting all right. And there are not as many quiet weeks as I might wish for. What little soli- 
tude I can find for prayer or for writing is precious. Amid this commonplace reality, amid this suburban, 
middle-class Midwest existence, I have slowly realized that spiritual discipline is required for anyone to 
sustain the intimacy that marriage is and requires. Jon Kabat-Zinn at one point describes his own babies 
as little Zen masters, parachuted into his life to demonstrate to him all over again how attached he can 
be to his own egotistic gratification. I laughed until I choked. But his wisdom has proved helpful. 

Living with somebody, day in and day out, year after year after year, and especially with the 
added stress of childrearing, produces an incredible vulnerability between partners. That’s why so many 
marriages fail. 

In a marriage, sexual union enacts and expresses that vulnerability and resolves it into some of 
the most powerful pleasure that life can offer anyone. Marital sex is thus a wellspring from which the 
roots of compassion are watered. It nourishes the creative, compassionate generativity that childrearing 
demands and that can be expressed in so many other ways as well. The power of sex both celebrates and 
strengthens the intimacy that full sexual development requires. 


If the spiritual journey is to be sexually realized rather than sexually ascetic, fidelity is crucial. 


From For Fidelity by Catherine M. Wallace, copyright‘©1998 by Catherine M. Wallace. Used by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, a division of Random House, Inc. 
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The Case for Heterosexual Marriage 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 


One of the mixed blessings of grow- 
ing older is the experience of watch- 
ing a younger generation of family 
members grow from birth to adult- 
hood. By “younger generation” I 
mean not just my own children, but 
nieces, nephews, cousins, and the 
children of cousins. 

Some of these lives I have been 
able to track at closer range than 
others. But with the help of Christ- 
mas newsletters, e-mail, and inter- 
mittent family reunions at wed- 
dings, funerals, and summer cot- 
tages, I keep abreast of the main 
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events in the lives of many relatives 
and their adult children. Family 
gatherings also prompt reminis- 
cences about past generations: eX= 
periences with parents, grandpar- 
ents, aunts and uncles, many of 
whom have now died, and all of 
whom grew to adulthood ina very 
different world from that of the late 
20th century. 

After a recent extended-family 
gathering, I began to think about 
generational differences in family 
crises. Inmy grandparents’ and par- 
ents’ generations, divorce was vir- 


The Jewish Bride, Rembrandt 


tually unheard of—although family 
disruption and impoverishment 
due to the untimely death or illness 
of aspouse was common, and there 
is evidence that what used to be 
called “shotgun weddings” took 
place on both sides of the family. My 
own generation began to partake of 
the divorce culture with a ven- 
geance, and over the years my hus- 
band and I have watched with dis- 
tress as the marriages of various 
relatives in both our families have 
disintegrated. 

Moreover, the divorces took 


place at progressively earlier stages 
as we moved from the 1960s to the 
1980s. Divorcing couples closer to 
my parents’ generation tended to 
separate when their children were 
in mid to late adolescence; but my 
younger cousins and in-laws have 
divorced, sometimes more than 
once, at the stage when they had 
young children or none at all. Ina 
couple of cases the complications of 
child custody have caused a niece 
or nephew to drop almost com- 
pletely off the family radar screen. 
Children I met in infancy, and 
whose baby pictures still sit in photo 
albums with those of my sons, went 
with their separated mothers, and 
sometimes with a new stepfather, to 
a distant place—never to be seen (or 
in one case, heard from) again. 

Now, I watch as a new genera- 
tion of my family grows to adult- 
hood. The daughters of two differ- 
ent cousins concluded they were 
lesbians and have entered into 
same-sex partnerships, one includ- 
ing three children from her 
partner’s previous marriage. The 
son-in-law of another cousin like- 
wise decided that he was gay, and 
recently left his wife and children 
to live with a male lover. The cycle 
of divorce continues, particularly 
among the children of couples who 
themselves divorced when their 
children were still of school age. 
And among “Generation X” rela- 
tives, cohabitation and/or out-of- 
wedlock births are frequent. 

Let me acknowledge that there 
were understandable reasons for 
certain divorces, and family mem- 
bers, including myself, often re- 
garded those divorces as the lesser 
of two evils. I should also add that 
both my husband and I come from 
fairly large extended families, in 
which stable marriages are still 
more common than the patterns I 
have just described. 

But even if they weren’t, would 
it matter? That is the question Iam 
addressing in this essay. Should we 
regard the rise of premarital cohabi- 
tation, serial monogamy, single 
childbearing, and gay parenting as 


Made jointly 

in the image of God, 
both women and 
men are called to 
unfold the potential 
of creation in all 


areas of life. 


the triumph of choice over outdated 
social patterns? 

Many social scientists would an- 
swer that last question in the affir- 
mative. Thus, in 1990 sociologist 
Judith Stacey wrote, “In the 
postmodern period a truly demo- 
cratic kinship order, one that does 
not favor authority, heterosexuality, 
a particular division of labor, or a 
single household or parenting ar- 
rangement [has become] thinkable 
for the first time in history.” Psy- 
chologist Diane Ehrensaft, in her 
1987 book, Parenting Together, had 
already stated: 

It is imperative that mothering, 
the daily acts, concerns and 
sensibilities that go into the 
nurturance and rearing of a child, 
does not become obsolete, but that 
society makes room for mothering 
to extend to any combination of 
adults—women and men, women 
and women, or men and men—who 
are committed to raising a child 
together. In other words, it is time 
for mothering to become a 
genderless affair. 


Three Theological Qualifiers 


My own position is that there are 
indeed good empirical reasons both 
to encourage and strengthen stable, 
heterosexual marriages. But before 
I present them, I want to make three 
assertions as a specifically Christian 
social scientist about what I am not 
defending. , 

First of all, | am a psychologist 
who has both supported and ben- 
efited from the second wave of femi- 
nism since it burst onto the scene 
during my graduate school days in 
the 1960s.Without doubt, the 
changes wrought by feminism have 
enabled my husband and me to 
combine academic careers with 
parenting in ways that would have 
been unthinkable even a quarter 
century ago. 

I mention this to make it clear that 
my defense of heterosexual co- 
parenting is not to be equated with 
a defense of the so-called “tradi- 
tional” family, in which paternal 
dominance, female economic de- 
pendence, and a rigidly gendered 
division of labor are taken as nor- 
mative. 


The Cultural Mandate vs. 
the Doctrine of Separate Spheres 
In fact, if I had to identify one is- 
sue on which all feminists—Chris- 
tian or otherwise—are likely to 
agree, it would be the need to chal- 
lenge what has been known for sev- 
eral generations as “the doctrine of 
separate spheres.” 

This belief, developed in the wake 
of 19th century urbanization and in- 
dustrialization, taught that by na- 
ture, divine mandate, or both, men 
were fitted for the public sphere: the 
academy, the marketplace, and the 
political forum. Women, in contrast, 
were uniquely fitted for those tasks 
(and generally only those tasks) as- 
sociated with domesticity and child 
rearing. These they were to carry 
out ina state of economic and legal 
dependence on their husbands or 
related adult males. 

The resulting family form, which 
remained the societal ideal up 
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through the 1950s, is often described 
as the “traditional” family. That ad- 
jective is ironic because in the long 
sweep of history the truly tradi- 
tional family was one in which work 
place, dwelling space, and child- 
rearing space coincided for both 
husbands and wives. 

Think of your ancestors who ran 
family farms or businesses with liv- 
ing quarters above or behind the 
shop. That word traditional is further 
ironic because, even at the height of 
its acceptance, many people—espe- 
cially rural, poor, and working class 
people—could not afford to buy 
into the male-as-sole-breadwinner 
model represented by the doctrine 
of separate spheres. 

But from a Christian point of 
view the separate spheres doctrine 
has a deeper problem. In what Re- 
formed theologians call “the cul- 
tural mandate” of Genesis 1:26-28, 
we don’t find God saying to the first 
female, “Be fruitful and multiply,” 
and to the first male, “Subdue the 
earth.” Both mandates are given to 
both members of the primal pair. 
Both are called to accountable do- 
minion, sociability, and responsible 
procreation. 

Made jointly in the image of God, 
both women and men are called to 
unfold the potential of creation in 
all areas of life. Together they are to 
work out God’s call to stewardship, 
justice, and fidelity in ways that are 
sensitive to different settings and 
times in history and to the life cycle 
of male and female human beings. 
Thus any construction of gender 
relations that promotes an exagger- 
ated or inflexible separation of the 
cultural mandate by sex is bound to 
run into trouble eventually, because 
it is creationally distorted and there- 
fore potentially unjust toward both 
sexes. The cultural mandate is a 
human, not a gendered, mandate. 


Marriage: Part of Creation, 
But Fallen 

My second concern is what we 
might call “the fallout of the fall.” 
Marriage is part of God’s creation 
order. That it was meant to be a life- 
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long, “one flesh” monogamous 
union is affirmed in the creation ac- 
counts and is reaffirmed by Jesus 
(e.g., Mark 10; Matthew 19; Luke 16) 
and in Paul’s writings (e.g., 1 
Corinthians 5 & 7; Ephesians 5; 1 
Timothy 3; Titus 1). 

The Gospels and epistles also 
make it clear that persons need not 
marry in order to carry out the cul- 
tural mandate in cooperation with 
others, a fact that Protestant Chris- 
tians tend to forget. Nevertheless, 
marriage is part of what God has ap- 
proved for human life on earth, re- 
flecting the unity-in-diversity of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and is 
the intended means by which future 
imagers of God are procreated. 

Like all creation structures 
peopled by fallen human beings, 
marriage and family can become the 
locus of much sin. As Christians 
strive to affirm the committed, het- 
erosexual, two-parent family, they 
are often tempted to romanticize it 
as a “holy refuge” or a “haven in a 
heartless world.” But various Bibli- 
cal accounts tell us otherwise. We 
find records of family feuds and 
sexual weaknesses in many Old Tes- 
tament and New Testament no- 
tables. Today, the prevalence of 
physical, psychological, and sexual 
abuse in churched families is pretty 
much the same as in the population 
at large. 

So I am not defending a roman- 
ticized view of heterosexual mar- 
riage. Marriage, like all human re- 
lationships, requires hard work, 
self-insight, and willingness to lis- 


ten, forgive, and grow. It also needs 
the social support of family, friends, 
and mentors, especially those who 
have wisdom, experience, and a sol- 
idly Christian world view. 


The Family of God Is 
the First Family. 

My final qualifier has to do with 
what has been called “the new bi- 
ologism” in family studies. Some 
social scientists and theologians 
wishing to reaffirm heterosexual 
parenting have begun to do so by 
appealing to an updated version of 
the “blood is thicker than water” 
argument. 

Drawing on theories of evolu- 
tionary psychology and on natural 
theology these writers claim that 
human beings invest most heavily 
in their own biological children in 
order to assure the survival of their 
own genes. They will, it is sug- 
gested, be progressively less gener- 
ous to others in proportion as they 
share fewer genes with them, and 
will be the least altruistic to non-re- 
lated persons. 

I do not want to discount the pull 
of biological ties as a motivation for 
emotional bonding and self-sacri- 
fice. Indeed, the concern I expressed 
earlier for various members of my 
own family indicates that I share 
this motivation. And itis surely sig- 
nificant that God inaugurates the 
cosmic, Biblical drama of history by 
choosing a particular people—the 
Jews—and calling them to follow 
him as a tribal people who are to 
take family ties and blood lines se- 
riously. But even in the Old Testa- 
ment, God begins to relativize bio- 
logical ties as our ultimate human 
loyalty. He includes foreigners such 
as Rahab and Ruth in Jesus’ geneal- 
ogy. He sends children like Isaac 
and John the Baptist to aging par- 
ents, contrary to normal expecta- 
tion. 

Still, we must recall, in Jesus’ 
incarnation, God finally “sets aside 
... the ordinary process of human 
reproduction to initiate the work 
which will undo the fall. ‘The power 
of the most high’ brings about this 


birth of the child that is ‘set for the 
fall and rising of many in Israel’ 
(Luke 1:35; 2:34).” 

Not just the manner of Jesus’ 
coming, but his life and teachings 
underscore the fact that marriage 
and family now take back seat to the 
universal proclamation of God’s sal- 
vation and the formation of a new 
“first family.” This is to be a world- 
wide kingdom-building company, 
in which membership depends not 
on bloodlines, but on faith in the 
Messiah. It is significant that mem- 
bers of the early church rescued ex- 
posed Roman infants and raised 
them in their own families as gifts 
from God, and that in our own time 
Christians foster and adopt children 
at higher rates than the population 
at large. 


Three Competing Views 
of Marriage 

I have begun with assumptions 
about family life that I hold as a 
Christian working in the Reformed 
theological tradition. But those as- 
sumptions are not shared by social 
scientists who work from other 
faith-based world views. In his 
analysis of the Hawaii same-sex 
marriage debate, David Orgon 
Coolidge, a legal scholar at the 
Washington-based Ethics and Pub- 
lic Policy Center, has identified three 
contending models of marriage in 
current North American culture. 

The first, which he calls the Tra- 
ditional or Complementarity 
Model, is closest to my own. It has 
been the basis of all western family 
law until recently, and goes back to 
English common law and church 
canon law of the middle ages. In this 
view, marriage is an. institution—a 
whole that is more than just the sum 
of its parts, and a sexual community 
in which the nurture of children, by 
procreation or adoption, is a central 
function. It assumes that the uni- 
verse has created order and pur- 
pose, not just materially but socially, 
and that sexual complementarity is 
part of this order. 

The second model of marriage 

is rooted in liberal political theory 


Marriage, like all 
human relationshps, 
requires hard work, 
self-insight, and 
willingness to 
listen, forgive, 


and grow. 


which began to emerge during the 
18th century Enlightenment period, 
and accordingly Coolidge calls it the 
Liberal or Choice Model. In this 
view, marriage is not a social insti- 
tution, but simply a contract be- 
tween individuals, the purpose of 
which is to maximize personal ful- 
fillment, sexual and otherwise. It 
assumes a universe in which social 
order and obligation proceed not 
from creation norms, but from in- 
dividual choice. It holds that rights 
are attached only “to free-floating 
individuals disconnected from their 
social context.” 

Thus, in the Liberal model the 
church may adhere privately to its 
own definition of marriage, but the 
secular state should treat it simply 
as a legal contract between equal 
individuals from which certain ben- 
efits (e.g., joint pensions and 
healthcare) will follow as long as 
that contract operates. 

Coolidge finally points out that a 
third view of marriage is also 
emerging, which he calls the 
Postmodern or Commitment 
Model. On first glance it is easy to 


have sympathy for this view, be- 
cause it rejects the individualism of 
the Liberal model and recognizes 
human beings as social creatures 
who need stable relationships. Its 
adherents view marriage ideally as 
a lifelong interpersonal and sexual 
partnership. It is seen as a central 
institution, albeit a socially con- 
structed one, whose purpose is to 
encourage intimate and enduring 
relationships that link couples and 
households to wider communities. 

This view differs from the Tradi- 
tional model in not assuming that 
marriage is based on sexual 
complementarity. Rather, it is based 
on the right of all persons to partici- 
pate fully in the institutions of soci- 
ety and their accompanying ben- 
efits. 

On the Postmodern view, it is 
only the motivation for being in a 
committed sexual relationship that 
matters; the sex of the persons in- 
volved is irrelevant. Hence the le- 
gal, cultural, and religious benefits 
of marriage should be available to 
any persons who wish to make such 
a commitment. 

As we have seen, world views 
and their accompanying models of 
marriage are faith-based and there- 
fore are not easily disputed. But 
most social scientists still claim to 
be empiricists, who will allow their 
biases to be challenged by the re- 
sults of rigorously designed re- 
search. So when we look at research 
that might be said to test the Lib- 
eral and Postmodern models of 
marriage, what do we find? To be- 
gin with, I have said that our 
society’s easy acceptance of no-fault 
divorce is a result of its acceptance 
of the Liberal model. What, then do 
we find when we look at 30 years 
of research on the effects of divorce 
as a liberal institution? 


The Myth of the Good Divorce 
During the 20" century in the 
U.S.A., the rate of divorce has risen 
tenfold, from 5% to almost 50%, 
with similar if less dramatic rises in 
other industrialized nations. Many 
Continued on page 22 
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Radix: Where do you think the 
church and the world are furthest 
apart in how they view human 
sexuality? I mean specifically west- 
ern, media-oriented culture. 


Jack Balswick: The greatest differ- 
ence would be in where one goes 
to learn the meaning of sexuality. 
We titled our book Authentic Human 
Sexuality, and non-Christians as 
well as Christians are concerned 
with that. In secular society, people 
either look at a naturalistic model 
or rely on tradition. As Christians, 
we try to find that authenticity from 
a Biblical perspective. To me that’s 
the basic difference. 


Judy Balswick: When we look at 
how sex is portrayed in the media, 
it’s more about sexual intercourse, 
more about eroticism, than about re- 
lationship. Non-relational sexuality 
is what is promoted today. 

One writer, David Schnarch, who 
has done a lot of work in this area, 
says that real sexual intimacy is in- 
tended for mature people, people 
who are old enough to have a self 
they are able to give. 

Sometimes even in the Christian 
community we have separated 
sexuality from the context of who 
we are as human beings. People in 
the church have the idea that sexu- 
ality is about an erotic good feeling, 


but isn’t connected with a deep level 
of intimacy that you establish be- 
tween yourself and another person. 

That's a trend we’re concerned 
about. Recent studies indicate that 
males have more of a struggle in 
considering sexuality in a relational 
way. But feminism has influenced 
many women to think that we 
ought to be just like the men, with 
the focus on the sexual act itself 
rather than on the meaning in the 
relationship. 


Radix: So you think there’s a gen- 
der difference in how people ap- 
proach sexuality? 


Jack Balswick: Yes. In Part 4 of our 
book, most of what we are dealing 
with—sexual harassment, sexual 
abuse, rape, violence, pornography, 
sexual addiction—to a large extent 
are male problems. Sure, some fe- 
males may struggle with these, but 
inauthentic sexuality is much more 
of a male struggle than a female 
struggle. That’s mainly because 
males struggle more with connect- 
ing intimacy with sexuality. 


Radix: Does that have mostly to do 
with testosterone, or do you think 
it has to do with men and women 
being acculturated differently? 


Jack Balswick: It’s really a combi- 


nation of both. There’s a basic physi- 
ological difference in testosterone 
level—but that is accentuated by 
cultural factors. Men probably 
struggle with this much more in our 
society than they would if we didn’t 
live in a culture that tends to per- 
petuate a double standard. 


Judy Balswick: In our book we try 
to think of the bio-psycho-social- 
spiritual aspects of sexuality, all of 
those things together. So at one 
point some women were saying, 
“Let’s have just as many sexual ex- 
periences as we can, like the men are 
doing, to be equal.” But there’s been 
a return to saying, “Wait a minute. 
What did we buy into?” 

I think the feminist movement is 
now beginning to say, “Look, we 
had some important relational-ori- 
ented values that we need to re- 
cover. But now a lot of younger, 
teenage girls are buying into all the 
media suggestions that sex is more 
of a commodity. That you ought to 
experience as much as you want of 
it. 


Radix: I was surprised by what you 
wrote about the age that teenagers 
are having their first sexual experi- 
ences now. There’s no way they 
would be ready to process that. 


Judy Balswick: Right. Sexuality 
should draw us into a deep, inti- 
mate relationship that gives us an 
understanding of who we are and 
who our partner is in that relation- 
ship. Young people today often 
think they need to have the experi- 
ence, or that that’s a way to feel 
loved. We set sex up on a pedestal, 
and we put it up there as a god. So 
a lot of people are dissatisfied. You 
can have a good feeling, but there’s 
nothing deeper than that. 


Radix: You say you want to talk 
about sexual authenticity rather 
than sexual morality. Can you ex- 
plain the difference? 


Jack Balswick: With sexual moral- 
ity, we traditionally think of what 


Sexuality should draw us into 
a deep, intimate, relationship 
that gives us an understanding 
of who we are and who our 


partner is in that relationship. 


we should do and shouldn’t do. 
Whereas we want to center on the 


meaning of sexuality and who we 
are to be as sexual beings. With 
sexual authenticity we try to arrive 
at some understanding of what is 
real as opposed to what is artificial. 


Judy Balswick: We define authen- 
tic as something that becomes a con- 
gruent, genuine, trustworthy part of 
yourself. If we think about God’s 
creating us to be sexual beings, we 
can affirm that our sexuality is a 
good gift. It’s a good thing as it be- 
comes integrated into who we are 
and how we are in relationship, 
both with same- and opposite-sex 
friends. We don’t separate the 
sexual part from the spiritual. When 
sex is authentic, it’s a congruent, 
wholistic aspect of who you are. 


Jack Balswick: We're really trying 
to recognize just how complex sexu- 
ality is. To be an authentic sexual be- 
ing has something to do with what 
we're given biologically. Some 
people struggle more than others 
because they are not dealt a full 
hand biologically. Other people 
have a disadvantage because of so- 
cial-cultural factors, having been 
sexually abused, or having been 
taught an inauthentic view of sexu- 
ality. All of these factors—the bio- 
logical, the social-cultural, the philo- 
sophical, and theological—are inter- 
related with each other and can con- 
tribute to either authentic or inau- 
thentic sexuality. 


Radix: You devote a chapter to 
problems of people who choose to 


live together prior to marriage. It 
seems that we’ve undergone a huge 
shift in our culture in terms of what 
behavior is acceptable. When did 
that happen, and why did that hap- 
pen? It seems to me that for my par- 
ents’ generation, who became 
adults around World War I and a 
little after, the norm was that people 
didn’t live together prior to mar- 
riage. Now the norm, at least in Ber- 
keley, seems to be that almost ev- 
erybody lives together before mar- 
riage. 


Jack Balswick: Well, you mention 
Berkeley, and I think that’s one of 
the clues. Not that it started in Ber- 
keley, but it was part of the coun- 
terculture movement. Statistics 
show that between 1970 and 1980 
the rate of premarital cohabitation, 
or unmarried couples living to- 
gether, more than doubled. So it’s 
the pre-’60s versus the post-’60s, 
with the ‘60s being the decade in 
which change really began to hap- 
pen. 


Judy Balswick: There were differ- 
ences in values. People said, “Well, 
we don’t necessarily have to be le- 
gally married,” with all the compli- 
cations of that. But what is being 
found in the literature is that, today, 
people are waiting longer and 
longer to be married. We’re talking 
about older adults in their 30s, and 
even 40s. 

In earlier history, about the age of 
16, people got married. Now we’re 
hearing them say,“In this long time 
before I make that kind of commit- 
ment I may have several different 
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partners with whom I'll have sort 
of amonogamous, faithful relation- 
ship.” 

Statistics are certainly showing 
that couples who cohabit aren’t nec- 
essarily the ones who get married 
to each other; it doesn’t necessarily 
guarantee that they’re going to 
move into a covenant, a committed 
relationship for life. 


Radix: What about AIDS and other 
kinds of serious, sexually transmit- 
ted, diseases? Has that slowed 
down the trend or reversed the 
trend toward sexual promiscuity or 
experimentation? 


Judy Balswick: Well, that was 
pretty scary for people for a while, 
and we thought that maybe it was 
going to be the reason for people to 
stop engaging in promiscuous sexu- 
ality. But I think what it did was 
cause people to say, “We've got to 
be sure our kids have protection and 
understand the risks they’ re taking, 
the life-threatening risks they’ re tak- 
ing.” Teens today are using more 
protection when they have sex, but 
I don’t know that the process has 
slowed down. 


Jack Balswick: No, not nearly as 
much as some people predicted. 
Some would argue that the trend 
toward the high rate of cohabitation 
is reflective of that too, that folks 
aren't as willing to be promiscuous, 
and cohabitation is one way of be- 
ing involved with one partner. 


Radix: Another distinction you 
make when you talk about relation- 
ships is the difference between a 
covenantal and a contractual rela- 
tionship. What is the difference be- 
tween a contractual relationship 
and a covenantal relationship? 


Jack Balswick: Basically it is condi- 
tional versus unconditional love. The 
contract would be based on “I will 
love you, if you love me,” and “I 
will stay with you, if you love me,” 
or “I'll love you, because you love 


uy 


me. 
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Judy Balswick: “Or as long as 
you're meeting my needs.” It might 
even be an egalitarian contract, a tit- 
for-tat kind of social exchange ar- 
rangement. That level of commit- 
ment is part of a culture that is self- 
oriented. It’s about my needs. “If I’m 
getting my needs met, I'll stay. If I’m 
not...” Whereas covenant puts the 
best interest of the other as a prior- 
ity. It’s not just self-interest, but self- 
sacrifice. You make that commit- 
ment and that vow to the person. 
You decide that you will have a 
monogamous lifelong relationship. 


Jack Balswick: The idea of covenant 
is our basis for trying to work out a 
practical theology of sexual relation- 
ships, recognizing that an analogy 
that Scripture gives for a marital or 
sexual relationship is of God, 
Yahweh, pursuing Israel. We see a 
parent-child analogy there too, but 
we also see a strong sexual image 
of a lover, Israel being unfaithful, 
but God, still pursuing and being 
willing to take the unfaithful lover 
back with open arms. 


Radix: Yes. we're grateful that God 
does keep pursuing us, even when 
we're unfaithful. You rightly em- 
phasize extending grace to one an- 
other within a marital relationship. 
But I wonder if there is a time to stop 
extending grace. For example, if a 
partner’s adulterous. Is there a time 
when you stop forgiving? 


Judy Balswick: That’s a good ques- 
tion, because in our model we want 
to uphold covenant, but we under- 
stand that in human relationships, 
covenants get broken. So maybe 
what God was able to do, human 
beings aren’t as good at. We may be 
better at it with our children, but in 
an adult relationship we expect 
some mutuality. 

When that covenant is broken, 
it’s a very deep kind of pain for a 
couple to go through. It can take a 
long time for a couple to work 
through that breach in the relation- 
ship, and reestablish trust. You have 
to extend some grace at that point 


and have some capacity to forgive. 
But we don’t think just of cov- 
enant and of grace, but also of tough 
love, a point where people are say- 
ing, “No, God doesn’t intend for 
you to keep making that mistake 
over and over and over again.” 
There has to be some accountabil- 
ity, some commitment to morality. 
People make moral choices that can 
have damaging and long-lasting 
impact on all their relationships. 


Jack Balswick: In our model it’s as- 
sumed that there’s reciprocity, that 
the covenant is going to be two-way. 
When it isn’t, then one has to ask, 
“To what extent is the unconditional 
commitment still there if it’s not re- 
turned?” 


Radix: Statistically is there a differ- 
ence in Christian behavior from the 
population at large? Is there a lower 
percentage of divorce or adultery or 
living together before marriage, that 
kind of thing? 


Judy Balswick: One of the amazing 
things we’re finding is that the di- 
vorce rate is about as high in the 
Christian community as in the secu- 
lar community. But there is also a 
difference in couples who believe in 
monogamous relationships. The 
Chicago Data Research found that 
Christian couples have good sex; 
they have enjoyable, engaging— 
probably person-centered—sexual- 
ity that’s satisfying. But I don’t 
know if enough research has been 
done to be able to speak scientifi- 
cally about it. And Christians might 
be more reluctant to admit dissatis- 
faction. 


Jack Balswick: Religion, however, 
is quite predictive of lower rates in 
extramarital and premarital sexual 
involvement. 


Judy Balswick: Yes, children raised 
in intact homes, with parents who 
are close to their children, won’t be 
as promiscuous. This goes along 
with behavior like alcoholism and 
other problems that youths might 


have if they’re not part of a church 
or a community or a family that 
upholds values for them. So the 
church does make a difference, but 
we still have a lot of young Chris- 
tians who are engaging in sex. 

It could be that when Christian 
couples cohabit, they leave the 
church for a while, because it’s not 
acceptable there. You have that di- 
lemma too: “What do we do if we’ve 
made our own covenant before 
God, and we want to live together 
before we’re married, but that’s not 
acceptable? So we either hide it— 
though it’s pretty hard to hide—or 
we stop going to church for a 
while.” That’s probably what most 
often happens. 


Radix: Speaking of the evangelical 
church, what do you think is the 
biggest point of conflict concerning 
sexuality? 


Jack Balswick: I’m tempted to say 
homosexuality, but I don’t know. 
Within evangelical churches, even 
in a broad sense, it’s probably not 
as much of an issue. It becomes an 
issue with mainline churches, who 
are more willing to accept it. But it 
is also an issue of association. In 
other words, if a gay couple wants 
to come to our church, are we will- 
ing to worship with them? Are we 
willing to allow them to participate 
in the church? That's an issue that a 
lot of evangelical churches need to 
be struggling with, but aren’t. 


Radix: Do you know of any 
churches who are doing a good job 
on that issue? 


Judy Balswick: The Episcopalian 
Church has been very open and 
welcoming of gay couples, trying to 
promote monogamous relation- 
ships as a way to uphold gay 
couples who choose that lifestyle— 
trying to support that in a commu- 
nity of faith. There’s the Metropoli- 
tan Community Church, which is 
mostly for gay people. Many 
evangelicals are finding a place of 
worship there. 


Our society is becoming 
more and more sexually 
inauthentic. In films, in 


music, in television, there’s 


a lack of any consequence for sexual behav- | 


ior. In other words, it’s an unreal treatment. 


But if you call homosexuality a 
sinful behavior—it depends on the 
theological perspective of a congre- 
gation—then you're saying, “Are 
we condoning what we really think 
is not what God intended?” Statis- 
tically, the percentage of homosexu- 
als in this country is pretty low. So 
if we focus on this area, and spend 
a lot of time on it, we forget how 
many heterosexual couples are not 
developing person-centered rela- 
tionships, or how many heterosexu- 
als are having sex outside of mar- 
riage. That’s the complication. 


Jack Balswick: Another issue that I 
don’t think evangelicals have really 
dealt with is what statistics show 
about the consumption of pornog- 
raphy, especially by males. I would 
guess that within the evangelical 
community it’s taking place, but it’s 
not admitted to. 


Radix: It’s much more accessible 
now with the internet. 


Judy Balswick: It’s out there, and 
very accessible, and very tempting. 
Again, it’s probably more so for 
males than for females. 

Can we preach sermons about 
sexuality in a positive way? Can we 
deal with that topic, because once 
it’s hidden or secret, people aren't 
talking about it? That’s the tempta- 
tion: go to a secret place and not let 
people know what your secrets are. 


Radix: How can the church best 
support people, both single and 
married, to live sexually authentic 


lives in the kind of society we live 
in, where standards are constantly 
being eroded? What kind of practi- 
cal things can the church do to shore 
people up? 


Judy Balswick: We have older 
singles in most of our classes, and 
singles often feel that they’re not 
really seen in the church. Singles 
aren't affirmed in the church as con- 
tributors, the way married couples 
are. 

God intended for our sexuality to 
engage us in deep levels of friend- 
ship and connection with other 
people, so that we have places of 
knowing and of being known, 
whether it’s a sexual relationship or 
not. We need more small groups of 
men and women, where people 
openly express affection and caring 
for each other and share deep parts 
of their lives. 

One person has said, “My celi- 
bacy has to be passionate.” If God 
created us with sexual energy to en- 
gage us in relationship, there’s a 
passion for God, and there’s a pas- 
sion for meaningful activities out- 
side of ourselves. There’s a passion 
about ideas and thought and cre- 
ativity. Our sexuality can give us an 
energy for life—in affirming life and 
engaging in life. That is really a 
spiritual-sexual connection. If the 
church embraced that, it would 
probably be a flourishing place for 
passionate energy. It shouldn’t be 
where people feel, “I’m deprived 
here. I’ve got to hold back. I’ve got 
to keep my sexuality a separate part 

Continued on page 27 
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Lust 


Reflections on the Sixth Deadly Sin 


According to that prestigious peri- 
odical Entertainment Weekly, the #1 
TV program in these United States 
among men and women who are 
18-34 years old is a show called 
Temptation Island. That's a TV pro- 
gram where committed, but not 
married, couples, are put at a resort 
with a group of other hard-body, 
good-looking single adults to see if 
their relationships will survive. 
Here’s the way the producers 
describe the program: “Temptation 
Island, a dramatic, unscripted real- 
ity series, focused on four couples 
who traveled to a Caribbean para- 
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Tim Shaw 


dise to test the strength of their re- 
lationships before making perma- 
nent commitments. Once on the is- 
land, they were individually 
matched up with eligible singles. 
Over the course of their stay, and 
through a series of challenges, they 
each had the opportunity to prove 
to one another—and to them- 
selves—that they have chosen the 
right mate.” 

Now, I don’t get it. Why would 
you want to deal with your relation- 
ship uncertainties like this and to do 
so in front of miilions of watching 
eyes? It’s beyond my comprehen- 


David and Bathsheba, Virgil Solis 


sion. It hardly seems necessary to 
set-up such a scenario because we 
live in a sex-saturated culture every 
day. Who needs to go to a Caribbean 
paradise? We are barraged by im- 
ages, values, and all sorts of oppor- 
tunities that tempt us to give in to 
our lust. 

The Bible has something to say 
about this. In 1 Corinthians 6:17-20, 
the apostle Paul has challenged us 
to glorify God with our bodies: 


But anyone united to the Lord 
becomes one spirit with him. Shun 
[Flee] fornication [or sexual 


immorality]! Every sin that a person 
commits is outside the body; but the 
fornicator sins against the body 
itself. Or do you not know that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
within you, which you have from 
God, and that you are not your own? 
For you were bought with a price; 
therefore glorify God in your body. 


The apostle Paul and the other New 
Testament writers were confronting 
a culture that held two opposing 
views of human sexuality. On the 
one hand, he and others were chal- 
lenging a set of ideas that said men 
and women must escape the mate- 
rial world because the body and its 
sensual life are a prison house and 
a grave. For some in Paul's day, mat- 
ter was evil and, consequently, sex 
was defiling. Some have called this 
the Platonic view. 

The opposite view came from the 
“mystery religions” of that day. 
Those religions taught that sex is 
simply an appetite that we are free 
to satisfy at any time and in almost 
any way we want. If you feel sexual 
passion, what's the big deal? Sat- 
isfy your desires. 

Neither the Platonic view nor the 
view of the mystery religions is con- 
sistent with the teaching of the Bible 
about human sexuality—and spe- 
cifically with the Bible’s teaching on 
sexual intercourse. On the one hand, 
we are not to think of sex as some- 
thing we should be ashamed to talk 
about, as if it were something defil- 
ing. But on the other hand, we can’t 
deify sex as the mystery religions of 
Paul’s day did, and as our own cul- 
ture does today. 

We can’t treat our sexual instincts 
as if they are God. We can’t just 
blindly follow our sexual desires 
because the Bible tells us, and most 
of us have personally verified (let’s 
be honest about this) that our sexual 
desires can be profoundly disor- 
dered. 

Let’s take a little closer look at 
these two opposing views. In 1 
Corinthians 7, Paul said that sex is 
such an important part of marriage 
that it belongs to both the husband 
and the wife. God blesses a hus- 


if A nd it came to pass, after the year was 
expired, at the time when kings go forth to battle, 
that David sent Joab, and his servants with him, 
and all Israel; and they destroyed the children of 
Ammon, and besieged Rabbah. But David tarried 
still at Jerusalem. 

2 And it came to pass in an eveningtide, that 
David arose from off his bed, and walked upon 
the roof of the king’s house: and from the roof he 
saw a woman washing herself; and the woman 
was very beautiful to look upon. 


3 And David sent and inquired after the woman. 
And one said, Is not this Bath-sheba, the daugh- 
ter of Eliam, the wife of Uriah the Hittite? 


4 And David sent messengers, and took her; and 
she came in unto him, and he lay with her; for she 
was purified from her uncleanness: and she 
returned unto her house. 


5 And the woman conceived, and sent and told 
David, and said, I am with child. 


6 And David sent to Joab, saying, Send me 
Uriah the Hittite. And Joab sent Uriah to David. 


7 And when Uriah was come unto him, David 
demanded of him how Joab did, and how the 
people did, and how the war prospered. 


8 And David said to Uriah, Go down to thy 
house, and wash thy feet. And Uriah departed out 
of the king’s house, and there followed him a 
mess of meat from the king. 


9 But Uriah slept at the door of the king’s house 


with all the servants of his lord, and went not 
down to his house. 
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band and wife and encourages them 
to enjoy this wonderful gift of inti- 
macy. God would not encourage 
something that is defiling. God in- 
vented sex. When he created the 
man and the woman and told them 
to be fruitful and multiply and fill 
the earth, God looked at what he 
created and rejoiced and called it 
very good. 

When God looked at the man all 
alone he said that Adam’s situation 
was not good. So he created a 
woman, one who was like the man 
but wonderfully different, so that 
the two might enjoy deep friendship 
and become one flesh. 

The Bible is embarrassing to 
people who have a Platonic view of 
sex. For centuries, people have 
wrongly tried to spiritualize the 
Song of Songs. They seem to be 
ashamed that a book filled with 
such passion would be found right 
in the middle of our Bible. Sure, you 
can draw some wonderful insights 
from the Song of Songs about the 
relationship between Christ and the 
church, but that book is a celebra- 
tion of the love between a man and 
a woman in the context of their 
matriage. 

There is nothing wrong with that. 
It is a wonderful expression of inti- 
macy and love between a husband 
and wife right there in the middle 
of the Bible. 

But Paul and others, including 
Jesus himself, saw a great danger in 
the philosophy of the mystery reli- 
gions. To have sexual intercourse 
with a person to whom you are not 
married is to misunderstand the 
goodness and wonder of the gift of 
sex. Paul told Christians to flee 
sexual immorality, because sexual 
sin can disorder us in a deep way. 
Sexual sin is not more difficult for 
God to forgive, but because sex is 
not just an appetite, but is so close 
to the core of who we are, sexual sin 
can hurt us in a very deep way. 

We can’t let our desires be in 
charge. 

We are made in the image of a 
relational God. We are made for in- 
timacy, to be known deeply by an- 
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Lust is what we do when we reduce 


another human being to only the 


physical—for the selfish gratification of 


our own desires. 


other and to know another person. 
The Bible says that Adam and Eve 
were naked and unashamed, open 
to one another and vulnerable. God 
wants that for you and me. 
In The Divine Conspiracy Dallas 
Willard writes: 
The rightness of sex is tied... toa 
solemn and public covenant for life 
between two individuals, and 
sexual arousal and delight are a 
response to the gift of a uniquely 
personal intimacy with the whole 
person, which each partner has 
conferred in enduring faithfulness 
upon the other. Intimacy is the 
mutual mingling of souls who are 
taking each other into themselves to 
ever increasing depths. 


Sexual intercourse, in the context 
of marriage, isa wonderful gift from 
God. Tim Keller from Redeemer 
Presbyterian Church says, “Sex is a 
part of your commitment appara- 
tus.” When casually used, as if that 
were really possible, you are de- 
stroying your ability to entrust 
yourself to someone. If you’re not 
married and you give yourself sexu- 
ally outside of marriage you begin 
to lose your ability to say to your 
future spouse, “I belong exclu- 
sively to you.” 

The Bible clearly says that sexual 
intercourse is to be between a man 
and a woman in the context of mar- 
riage, period. The Bible doesn’t say 
that, because God doesn’t want you 
to have fun. The Bible says that, 
because God knows how wonder- 
ful this gift is and that significant 
damage will occur in your life if you 
use sex in any other way than the 
way the Creator designed it to be 
used. 

God has a wonderful design for 


sexual expression. It’s far higher 
and better than anything either first 
century culture or our society is try- 
ing to sell us. 

Let’s turn now specifically to the 
topic of lust. God wants us to live 
lives of sexual purity, whether mar- 
ried or single. Jesus said, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they will 
see God.” God wants us to be pure. 
I want a deeper relationship with 
Jesus and don’t want anything to 
stand between God and me. Sexual 
impurity destroys our relationship 
with God, our relationship with oth- 
ers, and our view of ourselves. 

Lust is what we do when we re- 
duce another human being to only 
the physical—for the selfish gratifi- 
cation of our own desires. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer writes, 

In our members there is a 
slumbering inclination toward 
desire, which is both sudden and 
fierce. With irresistible power, desire 
seizes mastery of the flesh. All at 
once a secret, smoldering fire is 
kindled. The flesh burns and is in 
flames. At this moment God is quite 
unreal to us. He loses all reality, and 
only desire for the creature is real. 
The only reality is the devil. Satan 
does not here fill us with hatred of 
God but with forgetfulness of God. 
The lust thus aroused envelops our 
mind and will in deepest darkness. 
The powers of clear discrimination 
and of decision are taken from us. 
The questions present themselves 
as, “Is what the flesh desires really 
sin in this case?” And, “Is it really 
not permitted to me, yes, expected 
of me now, here in my particular 
situation to appease desire?” It. is 
here that everything within me rises 
up against the Word of God. 
Therefore the Bible teaches us in 
times of temptation in the flesh, 
there is one command: Flee! Flee 


fornication. Flee idolatry. Flee 
youthful lusts. Flee the lusts of the 
world. There is no resistance to 
Satan in lust other than flight. Every 
struggle against lust in one’s own 
strength is doomed to failure.”! 


Dallas Willard says that lust glo- 
rifies itself as something deeper in 
order to have its way. Jesus talks 
about lust. He says, Deal with it. 
Flee from it. Chuck Swindoll writes, 
“Tf you do not run, you will fall. It’s 
only a matter of time. I have given 
that counsel so many times. When 
you run from temptation, lust backs 
off. It is the only counsel that works 
for me. If you try to fight it, you will 
fall. Again, it’s only a matter of 
fume. 

I have found that I encounter a 
God who is ready to pour his grace 
and strength into my life when I 
turn from temptation and flee. 

Why do so many of us fall into 
the sin of lust so easily? I’ll give you 
three reasons. First, as Dorothy Say- 
ers puts it, “The sheer exuberance 
of animal spirits.” We allow our 
sexual passions to rule our will. 

Our sexual passion is God-given 
and it’s good. But what Satan tries 
to do is to take a good thing and 
have us use it in a bad way or at the 
wrong time. When we give in, we 
are surrendering to a way of living 
that does not have God at the cen- 
ter of our lives. We need to put a 
boundary around that way of liv- 
ing. 

Second, we are vulnerable to lust 
during periods of disillusionment, 
when our lives appear to be with- 
out hope. Sometimes we turn to lust 
out of sheer boredom and discon- 
tent. We need to have hope reborn 
in us when lust threatens to con- 
sume us in moments like this. 

Third, we indulge our lusts as an 
anesthetic for our pain. There are 
times in our lives when we have 
only two choices. You might be at 
just such a moment in your own life 
right now. The choice before you, 
whether you realize it or not, is a 
choice between pain and pain. You 
have the choice to continue to cre- 

Continued on page 28 


10 And when they had told David, saying, 
Uriah went not down unto his house, David 
said unto Uriah, Camest thou not from thy 
journey? why then didst thou not go down unto 
thine house? 


11 And Uriah said unto David, The ark, and 
Israel, and Judah, abide in tents; and my lord 
Joab, and the servants of my lord, are en- 
camped in the open fields; shall I then go into 
mine house, to eat and to drink, and to lie with 
my wife? as thou livest, and as thy soul liveth, I 
will not do this thing. 


12 And David said to Uriah, Tarry here to day 
also, and to morrow I will let thee depart. So 
Uriah abode in Jerusalem that day, and the 
morrow. 


13 And when David had called him, he did eat 
and drink before him; and he made him drunk: 
and at even he went out to lie on his bed with 
the servants of his lord, but went not down to 
his house. 


14 And it came to pass in the morning, that 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and sent it by the 
hand of Uriah. 


15 And he wrote in the letter, saying, Set ye 
Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle, and 
retire ye from him, that he may be smitten, and 
die. 


16 And it came to pass, when Joab observed the 
city, that he assigned Uriah unto a place where 
he knew that valiant men were. 


17 And the men of the city went out, and fought 
with Joab: and there fell some of the people of 
the servants of David; and Uriah the Hittite 
died also. 
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O Brother, Where Art Thou? 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Even for filmmakers as eccentric as 
the Coen brothers, O Brother, Where 
Art Thou? is an unexpected and un- 
precedented viewing pleasure. 

Set in the Depression years of the 
1930s with a convict hero and a plot 
based on the Odyssey, the movie is 
an unlikely musical comedy. And 
what music. T Bone Burnett came up 
with a stunning collection of south- 
ern roots music. There’s a wonder- 
ful purity to the songs and their cu- 
mulative effect is mesmerizing. 

In this odyssey, three convicts es- 
cape from a chain gang to search for 
buried treasure—ill-gotten gain from 
a bank robbery. George Clooney’s 
character is the brains of the group, 
which doesn’t say much for his pals, 
Tim Blake Nelson’s simple farm boy 
and John Turturro’s inbred red-neck. 

An extended road trip through an 
unnamed southern state leads the 
convicts to a tiny radio station where 
they stop and make a recording. 
They sign the contract as the Soggy 
Bottom Boys, get paid a few dollars, 
and forget about it. Their song, “I 
Am a Man of Constant Sorrow,” 
turns into a hit, with the whole state 
buzzing about the mysterious Soggy 
Bottom Boys. (Much like the current 
buzz about the film’s soundtrack.) 

The film’s title is taken from a run- 
ning joke in Preston Sturges’s 
Sullivan's Travels, a filmmaker’s title 
for the serious film he intends to 
make about the Depression. The di- 
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rector discovers that what people 
really want is a few good laughs 
and makes a comedy instead. 

In a Coen brothers’ movie, the 
comedy, of course, is dark. But 
though the people in this movie are 
as self-deluded and venal as those 
in Blood Simple and Fargo, the effect 
isn’t depressing. In fact, the movie 
is strangely imbued with hope. 

One day as the boys walk 
through a woods they find them- 
selves surrounded by people 
dressed in white walking slowly 
toward a river. The people are sing- 
ing “Down in the River to Pray” 
and are headed to a baptism. 
Clooney’s pals plunge into the wa- 
ter demanding to be baptized, 


drawn by an irresistible grace. The 
preacher’s grammar isn’t great and 
the people being baptized come in 
all shapes and sizes. But the scene 
manages to convey an other- 
worldly reality in the midst of these 
ordinary details. 

The boys later find themselves at 
another ceremony, a huge Ku Klux 
Klan rally that is the counterpoint 
to the baptism. These men are also 
dressed in white robes, but masks 
cover their faces. Instead of meet- 
ing in the dappled sunlight, they 
meet at night, in secret. Instead of 
confessing their sins, they exult in 
them. 

Immediately after the baptism 
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Music 


NNENNA FREELON 


Soulcall (Concord Jazz) 


U2 
All That You Can’t Leave Behind 


(Interscope) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In the music world, the Grammy 
Awards are the most visible celebra- 
tion of the previous year’s record- 
ings. Although the voting proce- 
dure is highly suspect (industry 
types, most of whom are governed 
more by commerce than art, casting 
ballots for their favorites), nonethe- 
less the trophies artists carry home 
with them possess a certain prestige. 
Like the Oscars, even being nomi- 
nated is significant enough for in- 
clusion on your resume. 

This year’s televised show was 
entertaining, though hardly memo- 
rable. The lighting and effects were 
terrific, but the live performances 
were often lacking, especially the 
much ballyhooed duet of rap bad 
boy Eminem (just another pop star 
rebel who’s banking on controversy 
to sell millions of records) and the 
sadly sold-out Elton John (whose 
best work hit way back in the early 
‘70s). 

The show got off on the right 
dancing foot with the eternally 
buoyant Madonna—the Miles 
Davis of pop music who continues 
to reinvent herself wonderfully each 
album—performing the title track 
from her superb album Music. 

Later highlights included jazz 
singer Nnenna Freelon performing 
her finger-snapping, fun take on the 
Nat King Cole gem, “Straighten Up 
and Fly Right,” with the a cappella 
group Take 6 (the song is from her 
Soulcall album, nominated in the 


jazz vocal category) and pop super- 
group U2 delivering its hit “Beauti- 
ful Day” (from the All That You Can't 
Leave Behind album; both song and 
album capturing awards). What’s 
significant about both parties is that 
they each tread the rocky paths of 
sacred-meets-secular with aplomb. 

Freelon writes in the liner notes 
of Soulcall that while she was first 
struck by the power of song in the 
Baptist church she grew up in, she 


experienced the same profound 
spiritual power in certain songs not 
necessarily written for praise 
purposes. With maturity, I began to 
recognize that all good things come 
from the same source, and that the 
presence of soul does not depend 


secular 


sacred or 


upon 
classifications. 
She proves her point by offering 
a well-rounded musical program on 
the disc, ranging from time-honored 
jazz standards given new twists (in- 
cluding the happy-go-lucky “Just in 
Time”) to hymns rendered with a 
jazz rebirthing (including two soul- 
ful versions of “Amazing Grace” — 
one a floating duet with pianist 
Takana Miyamoto, the other a gen- 
tly swinging affair with a trio). 
Freelon also contributes two fine 
originals, the hopeful “One Child at 
a Time” with a gospel choir vocal 
support, and the lyrical title tune 
which moves in mood from sober 
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Film Continued from page 16 
the two repentant convicts vow to 
change their ways. But when the 
Turturro character hears female 
voices wafting up from the river, all 
the blood leaves his brain and he 
plunges toward the river, dragging 
his friends with him. Lovely in body 
and voice, the three sirens are 
treacherous in intent and Turturro 
lives to regret his rash behavior. 
What isn’t revealed until the fi- 
nal third of the movie is that it’s a 
love story. The Clooney character’s 
odyssey is fueled by his unwaver- 
ing love for his feisty, difficult wife 
(Holly Hunter). Winning her back 
is his real quest. 

Near the end of the movie, when 
some murderous law-men close in 
on the boys, the Clooney character 
desperately prays for a miracle. 
And he gets one. Later when his 
pals thank God for their deliver- 
ance, Clooney denies that God had 
anything to do with it—it’s all natu- 
ral law. But the filmmakers seem 
to be mocking this man who so stri- 
dently denies the care he’s received. 

O Brother, Where Art Thou? is an 
enchanting movie—funny, quirky, 
and spirited (in more ways than 
one). It’s one of a kind and 
shouldn’t be missed. 


Music Continued from page 17 


to cheerful. She questions, “Will 
love at last surrender?” when “flesh 
and steel are blended in this brave 
new world, a battlefield.” She ends 
the tune with the fine poetic line: 
“The garden of the future [will be] 
on the streets where childhood 
ended.” 

In the song, she affirms, 
“Soulcall! / Life is on the line/ An- 
swer to a prayer/Song of the di- 
vine.” Also in the liners, Freelon 
defines the word soulcall: as a verb, 
“to summon by means of a spiritual 
and emotional energy or force”; as 
a noun, “the pure essence not vis- 
ible on the surface.” 

Perhaps the best example of 
Freelon’s soulcalling is on the track 
where she melds the Rodgers & 
Hart classic “You’re Nearer” with 
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the hymn “Nearer My God to 
Thee.” Two worlds meet in beauty. 

Throughout its nearly 20-year ca- 
reer, U2 has been using its music as 
a means of seeking to find the bal- 
ance between the way of the world 
and the promise of heaven beyond. 
How successful have lead singer 
Bono and company been? They’re 
not only the most popular touring 
band in the world (jamming stadi- 
ums and huge arenas), but a 
plethora of pop critics deservedly 
fawned over the band’s latest out- 
ing, the brilliant All That You Can't 
Leave Behind. 

Produced by the supergroup’s 
best production team of Daniel 
Lanois and Brian Eno, the CD opens 
with the line “The heart is a bloom, 
shoots up through the stony 
ground” from the anthemic tune 
“Beautiful Day.” It’s an apt meta- 
phor for this song-friendly, rock- 
solid album. 

U2 has a rhythmic pulse and a 
passionate heart and expresses dy- 
namics that range from quiet mus- 
ing to shouts from the mountain 
top. While there are melodic beau- 
ties in the mix (including the breezy 
rocker “Wild Honey”), the band 
weighs in on brokenness in a world 
gone bad with a rocking rugged- 
ness. Bono pleads in the chorus of 
“Walk On”: “Touch me, take me to 
that other place/Teach me, I know 
I’m not a helpless case.” Likewise 
on “Peace On Earth,” he rails 
against those who preach the words 
without conviction. Lovely senti- 
ment or hollow promise? 

The secular / sacred distinction is 
strongly probed in the album’s fi- 
nal two songs. The rocker “New 
York” (about my new home where 
Bono sings that “freedom looks like 
too many choices”) is followed by 
the calming “Grace,” with its poig- 
nant line: “Grace makes beauty out 
of ugly things.” In that sense, U2’s 
All That You Can't Leave Behind, in- 
formed so much by life experiences 
on our disfigured planet, would eas- 
ily win the Grammy for mercy—if 
such an award were ever 
envisioned.@ 


Books 


Reaching for the 


Invisible God: What 
Can We Expect to Find? 


Philip Yancey 
Zondervan, 2000 


reviewed by 
Kate Madden Yee 


In his new book, Reaching for the In- 
visible God, Philip Yancey describes 
an experience he had one year ona 
vacation to Peru with his wife Janet. 
On a day trip to Cuzco, a mind-bog- 
gling example of Incan ingenuity 
and achievement, their guide 
proudly explained that each of the 
temple’s stones had been hand-cut 
and stacked without the use of mor- 
tar, and so accurately that a piece of 
paper wouldn’t fit between the 
slabs. 

When one of Yancey’s party 
asked the guide how the Incas had 
moved such huge stones, the guide 
replied: “We know the tools... but 
we don’t know the instruments.” 

For many of us, the Christian life 
often feels like the guide’s words 
sound. The answers we get don’t 
seem to address our questions. The 
daily experiences we have don’t al- 
ways connect us to the mystery of 
the Creator. There’s a divide be- 
tween what we know about God 
and what we experience. Reaching 
for the Invisible God doesn’t prom- 
ise to fill in the gap, but it does offer 
a road map of the lifelong journey 
of faith. 

Yancey organizes the book into 
sections titled “Thirst,” “Faith,” 
“God,” “Union,” Growth,” and: 
“Restoration,” moving readers 
through a process of recognizing 
longing for God, confronting doubts 
about God’s presence and good- 


ness, and choosing to believe de- 
spite challenges to faith, a process 
he says mirrors his own pilgrimage. 

He writes that,-in a sense, the 
book began when he first felt this 
longing for God, and acknowledges 
that even though he can feel that 
desire and seeks to satisfy it at the 
source, often he continues to hun- 
ger. “It seems rather basic, this hun- 
ger,” Yancey writes, “but many of 
the recipes I have followed to fill it 
have not satisfied.” 

One of the most powerful parts 
of the book is the section on faith, 
which comes very early and in 
which Yancey addresses the doubts 
that all believers face at some time 
in their life with God. Although 
doubt is the dirty little secret that 
many of us try to hide not only from 
others, but also from ourselves, ac- 
cording to Yancey it doesn’t have to 
be something we struggle to sup- 
press. In fact, rather than hindering 
faith, doubt can be the dark loam 
that nurtures deeper relationship 
with God. 

Yancey points out that those 
who doubt are in good company. He 
mentions many of Christendom’s 
“greats” who have also faced the 
soul’s dark night: Martin Luther 
struggled throughout his life with 
doubt and depression; Increase 
Mather noted in his diary that he 
was “Greatly molested with temp- 
tations to atheism”; Evelyn 
Underhill experienced times when 
“the whole spiritual scheme seems 
in question.” 

These are only more recent ex- 
amples of a spiritual struggle well- 
documented throughout Scripture. 
Christians can easily find Biblical 
examples of doubters, including 
Jesus’ disciples, who would seem to 
have had the least grounds for 
doubting. Yet according to the Gos- 
pel narratives, almost all of those 
whom Jesus gathered around him- 
self had significant questions about 
God’s presence and power. 

As Tread this section on faith and 
doubt, I kept wanting Yancey to 
come up with some insight so com- 
pelling that I would be immediately 
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changed into a faithful, confident 
believer once and for all. Instead, he 
writes about basic spiritual disci- 
plines like patience, hope, and the 
beauty of plugging away at the 
daily effort to submit our lives to 
God. 

Implicit in this ordinary struggle 
is the truth that to experience dark- 
ness and doubt is just part of the 
journey. “More often than I would 
care to admit,” he writes, “doubts 
gnaw away at me... At such times 
I plod on, ‘acting as if’ it is true, re- 
lying on the habit of belief, praying 
for the assurance that eventually 
comes yet never shields me against 
the doubts’ return.” 

Yancey points out that if we dare 
to approach God, we must adjust 
our expectations. Doubt isn’t the 
only challenge to faith: suffering, 
emptiness, even prosperity can 
shake one’s trust. “We want God to 
be like us: tangible, material, per- 
ceptible (hence the long history of 
idolatry),” Yancey says. “Apart 
from the Incarnation and rare 
epiphanies, however, God shows 
little interest in corresponding on 
our level ... God wants us to be 
more like him.” 

In fact, how can we subject the 
Almighty to our small ways of test- 
ing, knowing, evaluating? We try to 
pin God to our tiny microscope 


plates in order to see and under- 
stand him better, but with little suc- 
cess. “Perhaps the unseen world 
requires an in-built set of correspon- 
dences activated through some sort 
of spiritual quickening,” Yancey 
writes. “As the pathway into the un- 
seen world, the Bible presents faith, 
which Hebrews defines as ‘being 
sure of what we hope for and cer- 
tain of what we do not see.” 

In Lying Awake, Mark Salzman 
writes about a cloistered Carmelite 
nun who discovers that her ecstatic 
experiences of God and heightened 
awareness of his presence may be 
due to a brain tumor that causes epi- 
leptic seizures. Should she have the 
tumor removed, and risk returning 
to an ordinary, often plodding life 
with God, or should she do noth- 
ing and continue to have seizures 
that seem to open a door into God’s 
world? It’s a profoundly difficult 
choice, symbolic of the daily spiri- 
tual struggle for all believers: Will 
we say “Yes” to God over and over 
in ordinary life, which so often feels 
unenlightened, or is our faith living 
only when we feel our senses fired 
by God’s presence? 

Though we so often feel we 
“know the tools but not the instru- 
ments,” God somehow takes our 
confusion and doubt and binds us 
to himself. In Reaching for the Invis- 
ible God, Yancey reminds us that 
God doesn’t ask for a whitewashed 
version of ourselves, but for our real 
selves. 

In the “partnership of unequals” 
that is a relationship between God 
and each of us, God can meet us 
only if we face him honestly. As 
Yancey writes: “God can forgive any 
sin and can deal with any spiritual 
condition. We fall down, we get up, 
a pattern the Bible amply illustrated, 
as with David and Peter. God does 
require honesty, though. We dare 
not misrepresent ourselves to God, 
for by doing so, we close our hands 
to grace.” 


Kate Madden Yee is a free-lance writer 


with a master’s degree in non-fiction 
writing. 
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Krystyna Sanderson: 


A Journey from 
Darkness to Light 


by Sharon Gallagher 


from Masks 


Krystyna Sanderson has been a visual person for as long as she can remember. In Po- 
land, where she grew up, she wanted to go to art academy but her mother opposed the 
idea. So Krystyna studied English literature. After she married an American and moved 
to the United States, she was able to do what she wanted, which was to study art. Krystyna 
ended up getting a master’s degree in painting and photography. 

But she was profoundly unhappy. She says, “There was something in me that was 
aching terribly, and I couldn’t even find words for it.” When she tried to express her 
feelings to a professor, he told her to take an “Introduction to Philosophy” class. But the 
class didn’t help. 

As Krystyna approached the age of 30, she began searching for something. She had 


from Solitudes: Light and Stillness 


I had a tremendous sense of peace when I recognized that I was God's creature. 


always been fascinated by photo- 
graphic portraits, and felt that there 
is an innate dignity about the hu- 
man face. At the same time, she be- 
lieved that the human face really 
couldn’t express everything that 
was happening inside a person. It 
was actually a mask that covered 
emotions and what was inside. A 
person could be smiling and look- 
ing very happy and at the same time 
be extremely sad inside. 

Her project “Masks,” which 
came out of that period, was botha 
visual manifestation of her unrest 
and some of the most beautiful 
work she’d ever done. She says, “I 
was drawn to human faces, and 
photographed all kinds of people, 
Native Americans, African Ameri- 
cans, a little girl, an 80-year-old 
woman. I was fascinated by the 
skin, the eyes, the nose, the visuals 
of the human face.” The series was 
published in a photographic album 
called Masks, by Texas Tech Press. 
That was 20 years ago. 

After Krystyna’s marriage failed, 
she moved to New York. She says, 
“T make fun of myself now. But at 
the time I came to New York to be- 
come rich and famous.” But being 
in New York didn’t help—she con- 


y 


tinued to feel lost and unhappy, 
Then Krystyna met a woman, a Jew- 
ish believer, who talked to her about 
the Bible. For the first time in her 
life Krystyna began to see that her 
emotional recovery and spiritual re- 
covery might go hand in hand. 

She remembers, “I was given an 
explanation for why my life didn’t 
work. Because it’s not supposed to 
work by itself. Everything became 
totally crystal clear. [had a tremen- 
dous sense of peace when I realized 
that I was God's creature.” 

Now Krystyna believes she cre- 
ated the Mask series not only be- 
cause the faces are visually beauti- 
ful, but because each face revealed 
the face of God. “There was a spirit 
and soul behind each face. It was the 
mystery of human life that I was 
attracted to.” 

Since her conversion, Sanderson 
has created two major bodies of 
work that are connected to her faith. 
They are the two photographic se- 
ries, The Places of Light and The Soli- 
tudes: Light and Stillness. Places of 
Light is about her spiritual journey 
from darkness and separation from 
God, to coming to light, to Christ. 
Sanderson describes the series, “The 
photos show light streaming into 


interiors, a symbolic manifestation 
of light entering the darkness. All 
the photographs are taken in 
New York City; many of them were 
taken of The Cloisters and at Epis- 
copal Grace Church, where I wor- 
ship. So these are close-to-my-heart 
places.” 

The second series, the most re- 
cent one, is called Solitudes: Light and 
Stillness. “It’s about being alone 
with God and being at peace. It’s 
about being content in my body, in 
my life, with who I am, and what I 
do—not only content, but being joy- 
ful about being alive. That’s a huge 
part of my spiritual journey. 

“T photographed 10 women, age 
5 to 90, symbolic female figures that 
represent me. They were placed by 
a window with light streaming into 
the dark interiors. After viewing 
them somebody said, ‘They look 
like they’re alone with God or wait- 
ing for God.” 

Sanderson has found an artistic 
home in CIVA (Christians in the Vi- 
sual Arts) and loves going to their 
annual conferences. “It’s absolutely 
wonderful to be with other Chris- 
tian artists, like speaking a very rare 
dialect not very many people 
understand.” 
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Marriage continued from page 7 
family-studies scholars and profes- 
sionals assume that this is an inevi- 
table if regrettable result of living in 
advanced industrial society, and 
therefore we should learn to live 
with it. “[W]e should institutional- 
ize divorce,” writes Harvard soci- 
ologist William Goode, “accept it as 
we do other institutions and build 
adequate safeguards as well as so- 
cial understandings and pressures 
to make it work reasonably well.” 
How did our culture arrive at such 
a casual—or at least resigned—view 
of broken marriages? 

Until about 30 years ago, divorce 
was largely the activity of wealthy 
socialites, business magnates, and 
movie stars, who used it as a means 
of upward social or economic mo- 
bility. But despite their voyeuristic 
interest in the coupling and uncou- 
pling of the rich and famous, most 
people (from academics and 
churchmen to women’s magazine 
editors and leftist socialists) decried 
that kind of “instrumental divorce.” 
It was seen as self-indulgent behav- 
ior that brought market values into 
an area of life, the family, which was 
meant to transcend such consider- 
ations. 

Beginning in the late 1950s, how- 
ever, what might be called “expres- 
sive divorce” became more and 
more the norm among the classes 
that had previously decried instru- 
mental divorce. Mediated by no- 
fault divorce laws and by therapists, 
self-help books, and other vehicles 
of popular culture, divorce came to 
be seen (by all but a perceived hand- 
ful of religious reactionaries) as a 
positive growth experience. 
Through it, women would learn to 
be their own persons, and children 
would benefit from lessened mari- 
tal conflict and fresh relationships 
in the stepfamilies they might ac- 
quire. 

As Joseph Epstein put it in a 1974 
book, “In some circles . . . living out 
one’s days within the confines of a 
single marriage might even be 
thought to show an insufficiency of 
imagination, evidence that one is 
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possibly a bit callow emotionally.” 


The Effects of Divorce on Children 
Over the last 20 years social sci- 
entists have collected a lot of data 
on the fallout of divorce, including 
surveys and longitudinal studies of 
children affected by it. Amazing as 
it might seem to a culture still 
caught up in the rhetoric of easy 
divorce, regardless of their place on the 
ideological or political spectrum, social 
scientists are now agreed that di- 
vorce is anything but a minor blip 
on the developmental landscape. 
Children of divorce on average 
show more antisocial behavior to- 
ward peers and adults, more de- 
pression, and more learning prob- 
lems than children from intact 
homes with two biological parents. 
They are one and a half to two and 


a half times more likely to drop out 
of high school, to become teenage 
parents, and to be neither in school 
nor in the workforce as young 
adults. As older adults, they have 
less sense of psychological well-be- 
ing, less marital satisfaction, height- 
ened risk of divorce, and even a 
shorter life-span. 

Some skeptics question the as- 
sumption of a causal connection 
between divorce and those negative 
outcomes. They argue that it is not 
the absence of a parent, but simply 
post-divorce economic strain on 
single-parent families that accounts 
for those results. But other studies 
show that the effects persist even 
when income is controlled, e.g., 
when generous alimony is paid or 


when children’s economic status is 
raised by the custodial parent’s re- 
marriage. At best only half the vari- 
ance associated with these problems 
can be attributed to the economic 
stresses that accompany single par- 
enthood, important and troubling 
though they are. 

Other skeptics argue that it is 
pre- and post-divorce parental con- 
flict that explains children’s prob- 
lems, and that these would disap- 
pear if we could only teach adults 
how to make divorce more civilized 
and less acrimonious. But despite 
the rising number of self-help books 
and divorce-related professionals, 
there is little evidence that the “di- 
vorce culture” of the past 30 years 
has resulted in improved co- 
parenting among most separated 
mothers and fathers. 

On the contrary, persistent ten- 
sions regarding financial obliga- 
tions, visitation schedules, and re- 
lationships to new partners charac- 
terize even the most “civilized” di- 
vorces, with predictably negative 
effects on the children who are be- 
ing shuttled back and forth between 
households. 

Perhaps most significantly, an- 
other body of research shows that 
the negative effects of divorce are 
also common in children of single 
parents who never married and 
thus had no marital conflict to con- 
tend with. Clearly, there is some- 
thing about intact, two-parent fami- 
lies that matters. Reasonably har- 
monious and mature parents sup- 
port and spell each other off in 
childcare. They are a constant pres- 
ence in the child’s life and can thus 
adjust to developmental changes 
and supply consistent moral guid- 
ance. They provide a backdrop of 
day-to-day predictability that al- 
lows children to concentrate on age- 
appropriate tasks. Divorce changes 
all this for the worse, so much so 
that even researchers with an oth- 
erwise liberal mindset, like Berke- 
ley sociologist Judith Wallerstein, 
draw conclusions like the following: 

There is little that is reassuring about 

the condition of children of divorce 


[either] in single-parent or 
remarried homes . . . We have 
learned over many years of 
experience that divorce is not the 
circumscribed crisis in the life of 
adult and child that we anticipated. 
It is emphatically not a single event 
but a long-lasting process of 
radically changing family 
relationships that begins in the 
failing marriage, continues through 
the often chaotic period of the 
marital rupture and its immediate 
aftermath, and extends even further, 
often over many years of 
disequilibrium. 


But Why Heterosexual Marriage? 

[have just examined the ongoing, 
negative effects of divorce on chil- 
dren and parents, contrasting these 
with the overall positive effects of 
lasting marriages. This literature is 
no longer controversial. Social sci- 
entists still differ as to whether high 
rates of divorce in our society are 
inevitable or reversible. 

No one denies that divorce may 
be a regrettable necessity in mar- 
riages plagued by chronic abuse, ad- 
diction, adultery, or financial irre- 
sponsibility. But aside from those 
qualifiers, family-studies research- 
ers across the ideological spectrum 
from left to right agree that lasting 
marriage is on the whole better for 
both children and adults. 

But we still have to test the third, 
Postmodern or Commitment model 
of marriage. Recall that adherents of 
the Postmodern view enthusiasti- 
cally support committed, lifelong 
partnerships and families, but reject 
the older notion that sexual 
complementarity is essential to mar- 
riage. Among these are many self- 
identified gays and lesbians and 
“gay positive” others who see no 
reason to limit either the benefits or 
responsibilities of marriage to het- 
erosexual couples. 

What is important in all families, 
they insist, is not “biological” but 
“social” parenting. By this they 
mean that whichever adults are re- 
sponsible for the ongoing nurture of 
a child—and hence those to whom 
the child is attached—are the child’s 
parents, regardless of where the 


Do we have any 

empirical evidence that, 
as long as households 

stay stable, nurturant, 
and economically viable, 
it does not matter for 
optimal development 
what combination of 
parents —male and 
female, males or females — 


a child has? 


sperm and egg came from that con- 
stituted the child’s genetic origins, 
and regardless of who bore the 
child. 

Here I need to insert another 
qualifier. I have already said that 
social parenting is an important 
symbol and result of God’s saving 
grace. The recognition that God's re- 
deemed family is to come “from 
every tribe and nation” explains, in 
large part, why Christians have 
adopted children so consistently 
throughout history. 

But it is a big step from the norm 
of adopting children into a house- 
hold organized around a married 
woman and man, or even a single 
adult who has ties to a larger ex- 
tended family, to that of endorsing 
adoption or any other form of child- 
bearing by same-sex parents. Do we 
have any empirical evidence that, as 
long as households stay stable, 
nurturant, and economically viable, 
it does not matter for optimal de- 


velopment what combination of 
parents—male and female, males or 
females—a child has? 


Limitations of the Research on 
Homosexual Parenting 

Since postmodern family forms 
are too recent to have seen many of 
their children grow to adulthood, 
that question is difficult to answer. 
Ina sense, it would be like trying to 
predict the effects of the divorce 
revolution on children before the 
first generation of divorced children 
grew up. In addition, other vari- 
ables complicate any attempts to 
assess the impact of homosexual 
parenting. 

A second very important issue 
concerns the problem of sampling. 
It is comparatively easy to recruit 
samples of married and divorced in- 
dividuals who adequately mirror 
the general population in class and 
ethnicity, but since so many homo- 
sexuals are still closeted, represen- 
tative sampling of their numbers is 
still not possible. 

Third, by far the most common 
(and therefore most commonly 
studied) household form is that of 
formerly married gay or lesbian 
parents, mostly the latter, who 
“came out” after divorce and se- 
cured at least shared custody of 
their children. These are not “pure 
cases” of homosexual parenting, 
since the children were born into 
and spent their early formative 
years in a biological two-parent 
household. 

Fourth, of the smaller pool of ho- 
mosexuals who have borne or 
adopted children outside of tradi- 
tional marriage, the vast majority 
are also women. Thus the pool of 
children growing up with gay male 
parents is far too small to constitute 
an adequate sample. 

Finally, lesbian methods for at- 
taining parenthood are quite varied. 
Some resort to heterosexual inter- 
course; some seek anonymous 
sperm donations through women’s 
health centers; some solicit the 
sperm of gay male friends. Some 
lesbian couples obtain sperm from 
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a brother or male relative of one 
woman and use it to impregnate the 
other, hoping to maximize the sense 
of biological connection both will 
have to the child. Less common, 
because it is more complex and ex- 
pensive, is the route of fertilizing an 
egg from one woman with donor 
sperm, then extracting and implant- 
ing it in her partner’s uterus. 

Because most adoption agencies 
do not allow gay-couple adoptions 
(and in America some states still 
prohibit it), independent adoption 
has been the most common route to 
non-marital lesbian parenting in the 
past, and is still used by some to- 
day. 


Premature Postmodern Optimism 
Thus many complications accom- 
pany attempts to assess the outcome 
of homosexual parenting. There is 
the newness of the phenomenon, 
the fact that research is strongly 
skewed toward members of the 
white middle class and toward post- 
marriage lesbian parenting, and the 
variety that exists in the biological 
and gestational histories of non- 
marital children. None of this ap- 
pears to have daunted the romantic 
view that many postmodern family 
researchers have toward homo- 
sexual family forms. One is re- 
minded of the confident way in 
which, 30 years ago and in the ab- 
sence of supporting research, other 
family theorists were heralding di- 
vorce as the solution to every type 
of familial discontent. 
Homosexual families are said to 
“exist and even thrive in a society 
that stigmatizes them.” They 
“break the mold of the benchmark 
family by disturbing sexist and 
heterosexist norms” with “relation- 
ships [that] offer a model of egali- 
tarian partnering and gender flex- 
ibility.” As parents, they are “more 
nurturant and tolerant and their 
children in turn more tolerant and 
empathetic, and less aggressive, 
than those reared by nongay par- 
ents.” All these claims are made 
despite the acknowledged impossibil- 
ity of obtaining adequate samples 
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that represent pure homosexual 
parenting, let alone homosexual 
parenting that matches the class, 
ethnic, and educational diversity of 
the heterosexual families to which 
they are being so favorably com- 
pared. 

Moreover, although most re- 
searchers have been at pains to 
point out that gay and lesbian- 
reared children are no more likely 
to engage in homosexual experi- 


mentation than children in other 
kinds of families, some postmodern 
researchers openly and even enthu- 
siastically suggest otherwise. All of 
this is to say that, for serious meth- 
odological reasons if for no other, 
the jury is definitely still out on the 
issue of how gay- and lesbian-raised 
children compare to those raised by 
two biological parents. 

Are there other reasons to be 
doubtful about the wisdom of rais- 
ing children in same-sex house- 
holds? I think the answer is yes. To 
begin to explain this, we need to 
recall that the vast majority of such 
children are being raised in lesbian, 
not gay male households. Analo- 
gously, the vast majority of the chil- 
dren of divorce are being raised by 
single-parent or remarried mothers, 
not fathers. Consequently, the rel- 
evant question for which we have 
data is: “How do children in gen- 
eral fare when fathers are absent, ei- 
ther physically or psychologically, 
from their children’s lives, and what 
difference does ,their presence 
make?” 


Object Relations Theory: Defend- 
ing Heterosexual Co-Parenting 

One set of voices hesitates to en- 
dorse an unlimited plurality of fam- 
ily forms, insisting instead on the 
necessity for strong involvement of 
both father- and mother-figures in 
childrearing. Far from trying to res- 
urrect the so-called traditional fam- 
ily, with its doctrine of separate 
spheres, these object-relations theo- 
rists argue that both male misogyny 
and the female impulse to over-in- 
vest in nurturing are rooted in the 
very gendering of the public/do- 
mestic split that feminists have 
worked to eradicate. On this ac- 
count, any policy that discourages 
heterosexual co-parenting may in- 
crease male hostility to women and 
result in the marginalization of 
women from public life. 


Father Absence as a Source of 
Misogyny 

According to feminists working 
in the depth-psychological tradi- 
tion, the problem begins in early 
infancy when children are highly 
bonded to a primary caretaker, who 
(in societies with a highly gendered 
division of labor) is usually a 
woman. That little girls have a 
same-sex caretaker as their primary 
love-object while little boys do not 
becomes significant around the age 
of three, when children of both sexes 
acquire “gender constancy.” That 
term refers to the recognition that 
being male or female is a permanent 
state of nature, and is not affected 
by superficial changes in dress, 
grooming, behaviors, etc. Acquir- 
ing gender constancy is less imme- 
diately problematic for little girls, 
who can get a sense of security 
about their gender identity by do- 
ing what they would do anyway— 
namely, copying and identifying 
with their mother. 

Little boys are placed in some- 
thing of a quandary, even in so- 
called traditional families. They are 
expected to disidentify with the most 
powerful and admired person in 
their small world, their mother, and 
instead to become like the parent 


whom they rarely see, their father. 

Feminist object-relations theo- 
rists hold that this asymmetrical pat- 
tern of parenting is at the root of both 
the “reproduction of mothering” 
and the “reproduction of mi- 
sogyny.” Little girls, strongly 
bonded to their mothers, and not 
required to disidentify with them 
just when their gender identity is 
being consolidated, tend to grow up 
with more “permeable” ego-bound- 
aries, and a greater desire to stay 
connected to specific others, includ- 
ing children of their own. 

But little boys in this situation of 
asymmetrical parenting are forced 
to develop their sense of gender 
identity in the virtual absence of a 
same-sex caretaker. As a result, they 
are apt to conclude that “becoming 
a man” means becoming as unlike 
women as possible. As they grow 
older, they are at risk of escalating 
this exercise in “compensatory mas- 
culinity.” 

At worst, they may scorn and 
abuse women while engaging in 
other antisocial acts singly or with 
other males. At best, they may dis- 
tance themselves from whatever 
they perceive to be “women’s 
work,” including the hands-on care- 
taking of their own children. In this 
way they help to reproduce the 
cycle of feminized parenting and 
male sexism in the following gen- 
eration. 


Empirical Evidence 

If feminist object-relations theory 
is correct, then some empirically 
testable hypotheses follow. First, 
other things being equal, anti-fe- 
male and hyper-masculine behav- 
iors and attitudes should be great- 
est in families and cultures where 
the caretaking of young children is 
most strongly avoided by men. In 
contrast, low levels of male sexism 
and compensatory masculinity 
(among younger and older males 
alike) will be likeliest in familes and 
cultures where there is active, 
nurturant, and appropriately au- 
thoritative (as opposed to authori- 
tarian) father involvement in child 


Poems and Prayers 


Jesus, 


In poems and prayers we pick our words 


like melons, carefully examining, 


turning them in hand, thumping with knuckles, 


our ears leaning in, listening 


for resonance, for what is true. 


Poems and prayers want our best message, 


our thoughts distilled till they designate, 


drip meaning exactly. 


There is mercy at prayer’s end. 


The Spirit groans his non-words 


for me and You accept. 


Poems are not so forgiving. 


I hesitate and edit towards 


accuracy, precision, beauty, even 


the playfulness of rhyme or rhythm, 


small gifts for my tired tongue. 


in poems I craft 


discriminated utterances. 


Lord, teach me to pray. 


care. Empirical research in both pre- 
industrial and industrial societies 
supports both these hypotheses. 

Studies that compare the social 
behavior of adolescent girls from in- 
tact, divorced, and mother-wid- 
owed homes is quite telling. These 
studies show that girls from intact 
homes relate naturally and confi- 
dently to their male peers and to 
adult males, while girls whose fa- 
thers had died tended to be shy and 
inhibited around male peers and 
older males. 

Girls from divorced families 
were much more likely to seek out 
male peers and act seductively to- 
ward them. They engaged in more 
and earlier sex than the other two 


—Tim Pattison 


groups of girls, and a follow-up 
study showed that they were more 
apt to marry early, inappropriately, 
and with a greater risk of divorce. 


Why Are Fathers Important? 
These findings argue strongly for 
heterosexual co-parenting as an im- 
portant norm—that is, the roughly 
equal distribution of hands-on child 
care between fathers and mothers. 
Moreover, if boys are at risk of “de- 
fensive masculinity” in “tradi- 
tional” homes where fathers are ab- 
sent much of the time, how much 
more at risk will they be in homes 
where fathers do not live at all? As 
might be expected, however, that 
conclusion has not gone unchal- 
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lenged by postmodern researchers 
who endorse an unlimited diversity 
of family forms. 

Feminist object-relations theorists 
would certainly not disagree that 
rigidly stereotyped roles contribute 
to misogyny and other forms of ex- 
aggerated masculinity. But as clini- 
cian Myriam Miedzian points out, 
the anthropological, psychological, 
and sociological data suggest that 
it is largely the lack of paternal in- 
volvement that produces rigid, di- 
chotomous, and hierarchical gender 
roles in the first place. “It may well 
be, “ she writes, “that male involve- 
ment in nurturant fathering is a con- 
dition of more fluid sex roles and de- 
creased [male] violence.” Future re- 
search may increasingly support 
this conjecture, as the effects of 
postmodern, pluralized family 
forms filter down to the next gen- 
eration. 

What exactly is it about “in- 
volved fathering” that lessens the 
risk of male violence and other 
forms of hypermasculinity in sons? 
That question is still something of a 
theoretical mystery, because until 
recently “parenting” was effectively 
equated with “mothering” and 
studies on the nature and dynam- 
ics of fathering were rare. Nonethe- 
less, a preliminary reading of the 
available literature suggests that 
nurturant, appropriately authorita- 
tive fathering operates in two 
complementary ways. 

Negatively, involved fatherly 
presence acts as a check on boys’ ag- 
gressiveness as they grow older, 
something that mothers cannot do 
quite as easily, however well moti- 
vated they are. Indeed, for some 
educational activists in the African- 
American community, urban boys 
raised by single mothers need 
single-sex classrooms with male 
teachers to help fill this gap. In these 
settings, black male teachers have 
to provide firm discipline and 
model the virtues of learning and 
self-restraint. 

The goal is to forestall the 
hypermasculine behaviors that 
have helped make murder the lead- 
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ing cause of death for black males 
over 10 years of age, placed more 
young black men in prison than in 
college, and contributed to casual 
attitudes about parenting responsi- 
bilities. Knowing the hazards and 
temptations of growing up male, 
adult men can contribute to the so- 
cialization of young boys by seeing 
through them more readily and by 
being willing to confront and redi- 
rect hypermasculine “acting out” 
before it reaches epidemic propor- 
tions. 

More important, however, are the 
positive effects that involved fathers 
can have. By reassuring their sons 
that they are valued and loved as 
unique individuals, fathers can im- 
plicitly certify them “masculine 
enough” to get on with the more 
important business of being human. 
In other words, nurturant fathering 
helps relieve sons of the anxiety of 
“proving themselves” adequately 
masculine by engaging in truculent 
and misogynist activities, and can 
thus help free their energies for the 
acquisition of more adaptive, and 
less rigidly gender-stereotyped, re- 
lational and work skills. 


Conclusion 

One might legitimately ask at 
this point if mothers are not equally 
important in these twin processes of 
certifying children “masculine 
enough” and “feminine enough.” 
Certainly they are. Still, it is not 
mother absence from families, but 
father absence (physical and/or 
psychological) that has been the 
greater problem in most societies— 
and in ours especially since the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

The bottom line appears to be 
this: children of both sexes need to 


live with stable, nurturant, adult 
role-models of both sexes to develop 
a secure gender identity, which then 
(paradoxically) allows them to re- 
late to each other primarily as hu- 
man beings, rather than as reduced, 
gender-role caricatures. This does 
not require that such role-models al- 
ways and only be the child’s biologi- 
cal parents, but it strongly suggests 
that there are limits to the diversity 
of family forms that we should en- 
courage around the core norm of 
heterosexual, egalitarian co- 
parenting. 

The literature on divorce that I 
have reviewed is clear about the 
benefits of intact, two-parent fami- 
lies. The literature on homosexual 
parenting is less clear, simply be- 
cause of the recency of this phenom- 
enon and less-than-well-controlled 
research on it. Other research, how- 
ever, both intra- and cross-cultural, 
underlines the importance of fathers 
both to sons’ and daughters’ devel- 
opment, without gainsaying the im- 
portance of mothers as well. 

As our culture has rushed to em- 
brace “first a’ Liberal) then a 
Postmodern model of marriage, we 
have had to learn some lessons the 
hard way. In a sense, stable mar- 
riages and families are like the vita- 
mins and minerals in healthy food. 
It’s easy to take vitamin C for 
granted and not even notice its ben- 
efits until you are citrus-deprived 
and come down with scurvy. 

To pursue the metaphor, we could 
say that our culture has been eating 
relational junk food for the past 30 
years, and is only now beginning to 
acknowledge the effects. Having 
begun to do so, the next challenge 
is that of providing the resources for 
strengthening heterosexual mar- 
riage and family life. Here we have 
yet another emerging body of re- 
search to help us—but to go into 
that would be the subject of another 
article. 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is professor of 
psychology and philosophy at the Center for 
Christian Women in Leadership at Eastern 
College in St. Davids, Pennsylvania. 
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of myself and hide it away.” Our 
dream would be that somehow the 
church could embrace sexuality in 
a healthy way. 

Couples need to learn that inti- 
macy is about the depths of any re- 
lationship. So we need to expand 
our narrow view of sexuality. 


Jack Balswick: Sometimes, the 
evangelical community doesn’t 
make a legitimate distinction be- 
tween eroticism and pornography. 
We may regard any eroticism as por- 
nography, and feel we have to deny 
it. So we aren’t comfortable with 
some of the arts, when instead we 
may need to accept, “Yes, there’s an 
erotic feeling, but that’s O.K.” 


Radix: Is there anything that you 
would teach your students or tell 
your clients more about sexuality 
now that you wouldn't have done 
15 or 20 years ago?? 


Judy Balswick: The more we’ve 
studied this, the more we’ve recog- 
nized its complexity. It was pretty 
easy 20 years ago to have simplistic 
answers about homosexuality as a 
choice. Now we’re recognizing the 
multiple factors involved. So we’re 
trying to help Christians recognize 
how complex it is for many indi- 
viduals. There are people who are 
born, and it’s not clear physiologi- 
cally whether they’re male or fe- 
male. What we’re beginning to say 
to our students is, “Don’t think it’s 
so straightforward, cut and dried. 
A lot of factors go into it: biological, 
social, spiritual—and maybe even 
distortions we’ve heard from the 
pulpit. 

Some people grow up in solid, 
intact, wonderful families that give 
them a basis for healthy sexuality, 
bu others grow up ina very wound- 
ing environment. 

When I see clients with sexual 
problems I feel compassion for what 
their journey has been. My ap- 
proach to students and clients is to 
say we’re going to try to see how 
you can get more authenticity, but 


Communion 


When I enter the room 


I light the candle, 
same as last morning. 
You can not see it 
from outside at all. 
But it is aflame 


even when we are silent. 


Sometimes I forget 
the body I have eaten. 


The blood I have drunk. 


Who lives with me, in these cells. 


these bones, 


such a mangy little stable 


where flies and fleas sometimes live. 


When He gives me the wafer 


and the transfusion I remember now. 


The unplaceable, eternal Love inhabits 


a speck in the moment again again again. 


we start by recognizing what it is 
you've had to deal with. 

Jack Balswick: I would come at it 
more as a sociologist. Our society 
is becoming more and more sexu- 
ally inauthentic. In films, in music, 
in television, there’s a lack of any 
consequence for sexual behavior. In 
other words, it’s an unreal treat- 
ment. 

When I was going to high school 
in the 50s, the dominant standard 
was abstinence. There may have 
been a lot of youth violating that 
standard, but abstinence was the 
standard. Today it certainly is not. 
The new standard is permissive- 
ness with affection. This change 
means that the Christian view of 
sexuality is more of a minority view 
than it was in the past. 


Judy Balswick: We’re all broken. 
But one consequence of the Fall is 


—Elizabeth Zarubin 


that men and women have different 
propensities. None of us is going to 
live in a world in which our sexual- 
ity comes together perfectly 

I'm blessed to have grown up in 
a family where there was stability, 
clarity, and boundaries. So I have a 
better chance than a student I coun- 
sel who was sexually abused by her 
father starting when she was three 
years old. That experience is going 
to have a profound impact on her 
throughout her life. But it doesn’t 
mean that healing can’t come for her. 
So, we've got to have compassion for 
each other as Christians and as hu- 
man beings when we talk about 
moving in God’s direction for sexual 
wholeness. 


Radix: It seems as if we hear more 
and more about people who have 
been the victims of sexual abuse as 
children. Do you think this kind of 
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abuse is on the rise or that previ- 
ously it was not reported? 

Judy Balswick: Most researchers 
will say it wasn’t fully reported. It 
sometimes gets confusing because 
of how sexual abuse is defined: if 
you are molested as opposed to in- 
tercourse, and so on. It’s confusing, 
but still the literature shows, for ex- 
ample, that in people who have re- 
ally serious pathologies and are hos- 
pitalized in mental institutions, or 
are in prison, and so on, there’s an 
extremely high rate of both sexual 
and physical abuse. If we could help 
people get a better start in life in- 
stead of these broken, sinful, vile, 
conditions, we wouldn’t have all the 
problems we have in our society 
today. 


Jack Balswick: My hunch is that 
there probably hasn’t been an 
increase in sexual abuse, but in 
the past it wasn’t reported. Insome 
cultural contexts it was even dis- 
missed, not as normative but as 
“That’s going to happen, and 
we're not going to make anything 
of it.” 

There is a need for the evangeli- 
cal Christian community to make 
proactive rather than reactive re- 
sponses. There is nothing wrong 
with reactive responses, and by that 
I mean you boycott films that have 
pornographic content. But also the 
proactive response is part of the col- 
lective ministry of the church. Chris- 
tians should produce films, music, 
and television that depict sex in a 
more genuine way. We are trying to 
encourage our students to be in- 
volved in those industries. 


Judy Balswick: Sexuality can be a 
wonderful, good gift and can lead 
to deep interpersonal encounters 
as in the Song of Solomon. It’s 
person-centered. But we all have to 
remember that because sexual ex- 
pression can be distorted and op- 
pressive, it needs discipline and 
ordering and boundaries and mo- 
rality. 

We want sexuality to be the good 
thing it was meant to be, to have its 
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Lust Continued from page 15 

ate pain in your life by indulging 
your lusts, or put a stop to that in- 
dulgence and then feel the pain that 
you are trying to mask with pornog- 
raphy, with internet chat relation- 
ships that have really become emo- 
tional affairs, with active, overde- 
veloped fantasies. 

When you put a boundary 
around your lust there will be pain 
that you will need to feel, the pain 
of loneliness, disappointment, re- 
gret, but that is the kind of pain God 
meets us in. The road out of slavery 
to lust is often at first a road down 
through pain before it becomes a 
road up to freedom. 

Learning to deal with our lust is 
little bit like learning how to kayak 
the Niagara River. For most of us, 
because of the way we’ re wired, and 
because of the healing we need to 
experience deep in our lives, and 
because of the sex-saturated culture 
in which we live, we have no choice 
but to be kayakers on the Niagara 
River. 

Some of us are approaching the 
issue of lust and sexual purity as if 
you're in the Niagara River ina bar- 
rel. We believe we have no options 
but to go over the falls. If that’s you, 
Jesus says to you, Get your oars in 
the water and start paddling. 

Some of us need to think about 
where we’re putting our kayak in 
the river. Some of us are launching 
our little boat a few yards away 
from the falls or right in the middle 
of a class 5 rapid. We need to put in 


further up stream in calm water. 

Am I being clear enough? Wher- 
ever you put your kayak in the 
River, you need to use your paddles. 

It’s your choice. It’s pain or pain. 
It’s the pain you'll experience when 
you go over the falls once again or 
it’s the pain you'll feel from the dis- 
cipline of paddling—and that is the 
good pain that helps you grow 
strong. 

We need to develop convictions. 
We must make decisions in our 
hearts. We must make a commit- 
ment to God to live our lives God’s 
way. A conviction is what you act 
upon when you're under pressure. 

You must decide in advance to 
paddle, to flee, to run, in the face of 
temptation. If someone “comes on” 
to you at work, you need to show 
them your wedding ring and walk 
away. If you’re struggling with por- 
nography you must, today, make a 
decision not to be on the internet or 
to install blocking software. Every 
time you log on to the internet and 
surf the web for pornography you 
damage your capacity for real inti- 
macy. 

King David was about 50 years 
old when he had the affair with 
Bathsheba. For the previous 20 
years he had experienced unprec- 
edented success. The nation was 
strong, wealthy, and respected. In 
the first two verses of 2 Samuel 11 
we learn that David was not where 
he was supposed to be. He should 
have been on the battlefield with his 
troops. Instead he was at home 
lounging around his house, peering 
in the windows of his neighbors. 
(That was his version of the 
internet.) What’s happened to this 
once mighty warrior? 

David is a case in point that you 
can be a strong person, a person af- 
ter God’s heart, and you can fall. 
Never assume you're incapable of 
falling in this way. The main prob- 
lem was that David was apparently 
accountable to no one. No one, it 
seems, was willing to call him on his 
multiple marriages and his relation- 
ships with his concubines, even 
though everyone knew— including 


David himself—that God had said 
no to multiple marriages and extra- 
marital relationships. 

God had said that, even before 
Israel entered the Promised Land. 
But no one held David accountable 
when he summoned Bathsheba to 
his bedroom. 

If you want to grow in sexual pu- 
rity, you need to know that you can- 
not confront your lust on your own. 
You need people who will pray for 
you and with you and hold you ac- 
countable. King David should have 
started paddling. But he didn’t and 
there were enormous consequences 
for himself and for others. 

We’ve got to remember that 
we're not really alone in the kayak. 
We will take others over the falls 
with us. Family, friends, and future 
spouses can all be caught up directly 
or indirectly in our actions. 

David blew it and he tried to 
cover his tracks and hide. That’s 
what keeps us enslaved and mas- 
tered by our lust, and often leads to 
even more pain. David tried to get 
Uriah to go home and sleep with his 
wife, the woman David got preg- 
nant. Maybe everyone will believe 
that the baby was Uriah’s. But when 
that didn’t work, David plotted the 
death of that good man. 

A cover-up is often more attrac- 
tive than confession. But a cover-up 
only tightens the shackles. Confes- 
sion is the beginning of the road to 
freedom. In the presence of a good 
friend, God can begin to set you 
free. 

The Great Divorce by C.S. Lewis 
is a story about a bus ride from pur- 
gatory, a hell-like place, to heaven. 
Lewis calls the passengers on the 
bus “Ghosts.” They are departed 
human souls who are taken to the 
outskirts of heaven by Greyhound 
and each one is presented an oppor- 
tunity to make a choice in the direc- 
tion of their life. Lewis writes of one 
Ghost who struggled with a lusty 
little beast perched on his shoulder. 

What unfolds is an amazing con- 
versation between an Angel and the 
Ghost. The Angel stands ready to 
exterminate the wily Lizard, if only 


David is a case in point that you can be 


a strong person, a person after God’s 


heart, and you can fall. Never assume 


youre incapable of falling in this way. 


the Ghost will give him permission. 
The Ghost wants to call a time-out. 
He wants to think it over, to get a 
second opinion. He’s afraid he 
won't survive the procedure if he 
lets the Angel do what he wants to 
do. 
Lewis writes, 
The Angel’s hands were almost 
closed on the Lizard, but not quite. 
The Lizard began chattering to the 
Ghost so loud that even I could hear 
what it was saying. 

“Be careful,” it said. “He can 
do what he says. He can kill me. 
One fatal word from you and he 
will! Then you'll be without me 
forever and ever. It’s not natural. 
How could you live? You'd be only 
a sort of Ghost, not a real man as you 
are now. He doesn’t understand. 
He’s only a cold, bloodless abstract 
thing. It may be natural for him, but 
it isn’t for us... I’ll be so good. I 
admit I’ve sometimes gone too far 
in the past, but I promise I won’t do 
it again. I’ll give you nothing but 
really nice dreams—all sweet and 
fresh and almost innocent . . .” 

“Have I your permission?” 
said the Angel to the Ghost. 


Finally, after a long struggle with 
himself and the Angel, the Ghost 
gives in and as the Angel closes his 
hand around the Lizard, the Ghost 
screams in pain. The Lizard is flung 
to the ground, breaking its back and 
the Ghost falls backward. That’s a 
hard road to freedom. 

What happens next demon- 
strates a remarkable insight, on the 
part of Lewis, into what God wants 
to and can do with the lizard of lust 
in our lives and what God wants to 
do with you and me. After this sur- 
gical procedure, the Ghost is trans- 


formed into a real man. Lewis says 
he becomes, “an immense man, not 
much smaller than the Angel.” But 
that’s not all. The dead Lizard is 
transformed into “the greatest stal- 
lion I had ever seen. Silvery white 
but with a mane and tail of gold.” 

Lewis writes, “The new made 
man turned [and] flung himself at 
the feet of the Burning One, and em- 
braced [him]. When [the man] rose,” 
Lewis continues, “I thought his face 
shone with tears, but it may have 
been only the liquid love and bright- 
ness which flowed from him. I had 
not long to think about it. In joyous 
haste the young man leaped upon 
the horse’s back. Turning in his seat 
he waved a farewell, then nudged 
the stallion with his heels. They 
were off before I well knew what 
was happening.” 

The road to freedom can be filled 
with pain. God want to set us free, 
to see you live in the victory that is 
in Jesus Christ. God wants us to 
know the joy of living a life of sexual 
purity. 

If you feel as if you’ve blown it, 
let me tell you that there is a God 
who loves you and there is hope. 
God’s love can lift you up and you 
will never be the same. 


Tim Shaw is associate pastor for adult min- 
istries at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Berkeley. 


Notes 

‘Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Creation and Fall — 
Temptation: Two Biblical Studies (New 
York: Macmillan, 1983), 132-133. 
*Swindoll, Charles R., David: A Man of 
Passion and Destiny (Dallas: Word Pub- 
lishing, 1997), 186. 
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Occasional Notes 


We’re reinstating an occasional column of letters and other 
items of interest. If you have a response to an article write to 
us at: Radix, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 or e-mail 
us at >radixmag@aol.com.< 


In Memory of John Alexander 


John Alexander, author of many books, columnist, 
and former editor of The Other Side was diagnosed 
with leukemia on Ash Wednesday. For a while his 
prognosis seemed good, and we were surprised and 
saddened to hear that he died in a San Francisco hos- 
pital on Good Friday. 

I met John Alexander when we both served on the 
Evangelicals for Social Action board in the seventies. 
Over the years, as we ran into each other at confer- 
ences, a friendship formed. I grew to respect John’s 
brilliant mind, his honesty, and his commitment to 
justice. When they moved to the west coast, first to 
Eugene and then to San Francisco, I also got to know 
his wife Judy and was impressed by how they minis- 
tered as a team to the communities they were a part 
of. 

John was an excellent writer and over the years 
we've published some major articles of his in Radix. 
Most recently he wrote an article on American Values 
and Christian Faith. Many people told us how much 
they appreciated this article, I’ve excerpted comments 
from a few email responses we received. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


Letters 


American Values and 
Christian Faith 


To this ex-weapons-developer- 
turned-professor, the article by 
John Alexander (Radix Vol. 28 
No. 1, 2000) was one of the best 
I’ve read in your magazine. 
For that matter, one of the best 
I’ve read in any recent maga- 
zine. I must allow that one rea- 
son I like it is probably that I resonate so much with 
what he had to say; nevertheless I am most impressed 
with how well he said it. 


Jack Swearengen 
Ridgefield, WA 
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I have never written a letter to the editor, but felt 
moved to do so after reading the article by John 
Alexander on American Values and Christian Faith. I 
found myself reading the end portion to [my hus- 
band] at breakfast and discussing the various chal- 
lenges individualism presents to those of us who 
think the common good is important in a variety of 
areas—including the environment, housing, etc., as 
well as the church. 

Then, as I was driving to work, my mind went to 
the issue of “rights” discussed by Alexander and 
how in social work, rights has become a sacred area 
that is almost impossible to discuss without being 
labeled as prejudiced against some group. I have also 
been ruminating about the ways our culture tries to 
pigeon-hole Christians as either tolerant and accept- 
ing of everything (being totally of the world) or as 
ignoring social issues and living only for the reward 
that is to come in the afterlife (being totally separate 
from the world), neither of which fits my own expe- 
rience of the relationship of faith and life. Thanks to 
you and the author for stimulating my own think- 
ing in SO many areas. 


Gloria Messick Svare 
Reno, NV 
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Meditation 


Taking the Long View 


Mary Ellen Ashcroft 


We need to take our work seriously, doing our best work for God. But God gave his people 
an example to keep our work in perspective: God took a day off after creating the world. 
Jesus pursued his calling for three years, and then he handed the work over to others. 

Similarly, we workers are given the gift of sabbath, on which we are to rest and 
restore our souls. Joan Chittister, in her book Wisdom Distilled from the Daily, suggests that we 
need rest and sabbath so that we can have proper perspective on our work, to check whether 
our lives have meaning, to ask why we are doing what we are doing. 

Ultimately we will leave our work. The results are up to God, not us. This is the 
freedom of sabbath. When people are unable to take a sabbath—a day per week of complete 
rest—it’s a pretty good indication that their lives are unbalanced. 

Chris was a courageous woman. She had been a physical therapist and decided when 
she was 40 that she wanted to become a doctor. She went back to school and worked hard on 
her medical degree. But on Sundays she could be found swimming, walking, digging in the 
garden, or worshiping. “My classmates think I’m nuts,” she said. “They work all day Sun- 
day. But I believe I’m called, and I’m trusting that as I rest and give this day to God, God will 
bless it.” She passed her program with flying colors. 

Psalm 90 is a wonderful reminder that God takes the long view, and that we should 
too. The psalmist recognizes that God is much bigger than we can fathom, that our sense of 
time is limited. Our days “are soon gone, and we fly away.” In light of that perspective, the 
psalmist asks God to “teach us to count our days that we may gain a wise heart.” We are to 
use our days in responsible dependence, but ultimately we can only commit our efforts to 
God, asking him to “prosper for us the work of our hands.” 

Sabbath is about taking the long view. Jt is about acting on our responsibility—six 


days shalt thou labor—and then handing it over to God. 


Taken from Balancing Act by Mary Ellen Ashcroft © 1996 by Mary Ellen Ashcroft. Used by permission of 
Inter Varsity Press, P.O. Box 1400, Downers Grove, IL 60515.www.ivpress.com 
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The Jesus Enigma 


Vinoth Ramachandra 


Christ and Lazarus by Sadao Watanabe 


[A favorite Gibbon quotation flashed across [Inspector Morse’s] mind, the one about the 15th-century Pope John, which 
had so impressed him as a boy and which he had committed to memory many years ago: ‘“The most scandalous charges 
were suppressed: the vicar of Christ was accused only of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and incest.’ It was no new thing 
to realize that the Christian church had a great deal to answer for, with so much blood on the hands of its temporal 
administrators, and so much hatred and bitterness in the hearts of its spiritual lords. But, behind it all, as Morse knew — 
and transcending it all—stood the simple, historical, unpalatable figure of its founder. It was an enigma with which 
Morse’s mind had wrestled earnestly as a youth, and which even now troubled his pervasive skepticism. 
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ictional detective Inspector 

Morse is not alone in his wres- 
tling. Jesus of Nazareth continues to 
fascinate men and women of all cul- 
tures. Many are attracted by the 
power of his teaching, others by the 
way he ruthlessly exposed the bar- 
renness and hypocrisy of the reli- 
gious establishment. His witty 
aphorisms and devastating parables 
are continuing sources of delight 
and admiration to professional com- 
municators and literary critics. 

Many women see in him a man 
who was liberated from the chau- 
vinism of his society, a man at ease 
in the company of women. Many 
social reformers and political revo- 
lutionaries have found in Jesus an 
inspiring model in the struggle for 
social justice. He was not reluctant 
to trample on oppressive social con- 
ventions and taboos. 

More books, plays, and films 
have been made about Jesus, and 
more music and art inspired by him, 
than of any other figure in human 
history. And a good deal of this was 
by people who would not consider 
themselves Christians. 

But Jesus was also, and contin- 
ues to be, a controversial figure. 
First in Jewish Palestine, then in the 
pagan Greco-Roman world, he 
evoked attitudes of bewilderment, 
scorn, and indignation. 

Crucifixion, though widespread 
in the Roman empire, was viewed 
with universal horror and disgust. 
It was cruel and degrading, the vic- 
tim often being flogged and tor- 
tured before being strung up on a 
cross. It was the most humiliating 
form of death in the ancient world: 
the penalty reserved for rebellious 
slaves, dangerous criminals of the 
lower classes, and those who today 
would be called “terrorists.” 

No Roman citizen could be cru- 
cified. Crosses with their gory ex- 
hibits were set up in busy, crowded 
road junctions to act as a deterrent 
to the masses. It was Rome’s way 


iF you wanted 

to convert the 
educated and 
pious people of 
the empire to 
your cause, the 
worst thing you 
could do would 
be to link that 
cause to a recently 


crucified man. 


of preserving the imperial status 
quo. 

It is in such a world that we meet 
a group of men and women, first 
called “Christians” by curious citi- 
zens of the Roman city of Antioch, 
a group moving from Jerusalem to 
other parts of the empire and even- 
tually forming a community in 
Rome itself. What they announced 
as they traveled was not a new re- 
ligion or anew morality, but a mes- 
sage they called “good news” 
(evangelion in Greek, later to be- 
come “gospel” in English): namely, 
that among those forgotten nobod- 
ies, those degraded victims of cru- 
cifixion, there had been one who 
was no less than the Son of God, 
the Savior of the world. 

The foolishness of such a mes- 
sage cannot be overemphasized. If 
you wanted to convert the edu- 
cated and pious people of the em- 
pire to your cause, the worst thing 


you could do would be to link that 
cause to a recently crucified man. 
That would have been a public re- 
lations disaster. To associate God, 
the source of all life, with a cruci- 
fied criminal was to invite mockery 
and sheer stupefaction. And that 
was the experience of the first Chris- 
tians. 
Mockery turned to hatred and 
eventually to active persecution 
when Christians, in the name of that 
crucified criminal, began to practice 
a radical social inclusiveness in their 
gatherings. They rescued infants 
abandoned or tossed into city dung- 
heaps. They cared for prisoners of 
war from enemy armies. They re- 
fused to burn incense at city shrines 
in honor of local deities and the Ro- 
man emperor himself. 

The more intelligent of the scoff- 
ers realized that this was a message 
which, in the unlikely event of its 
being true, would lead to the sub- 
version of all religion. It claimed 
that God was to be found, not in the 
speculations of the philosophers or 
in the esoteric rituals taking place 
in the countless religious temples 
that dotted the empire, but rather 
among those forgotten victims of 
crucifixion. To know what God is 
like, and to understand God’s pur- 
poses for God's world, said the early 
Christians, one had to come to the 
foot of the cross of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Such a message was also politi- 
cal dynamite. To say that “Jesus is 
Lord” (the earliest confession of 
faith that made a man or woman a 
Christian) was to say that the em- 
peror, in Rome or anywhere else, 
was not Lord, however powerful he 
imagined himself to be. It was like 
saying that Caesar himself would 
have to bow the knee to this cruci- 
fied Jew. It implied that by crucify- 
ing the Lord of the cosmos and of 
human history, the much-vaunted 
civilization of Rome stood con- 
demned. 
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Little wonder that the Christians’ 
“good news” was labeled a “dan- 
gerous superstition” by educated 
Romans. It ran counter not only to 
Roman political convictions but to 
all the religious assumptions of pa- 
gans as well as Jews. For the Jews, a 
crucified Messiah or Savior was a 
contradiction in terms. It expressed 
not God’s power but God’s inabil- 
ity to liberate the people of Israel 
from Roman rule. For pagans, the 
idea that a god or son of a god 
should die as a state criminal, and 
that human salvation should de- 
pend on that particular historical 
event, was not only offensive, it was 
sheer madness. 

A second-century Christian 
writer, Justin, summed it up like 
this: “They say that our madness 
consists in the fact that we put a cru- 
cified man in second place after the 
unchangeable and eternal God, the 
creator of the world.” 

It is the madness of this “word 
of the cross” that compels thought- 
ful men and women to take it seri- 
ously. I want to argue here that the 
absurdity of the Christian message, 
then and now, makes it ring true. 
And if true, it changes everything. 
It turns upside down (or right-side 
up?) our views of God, the world, 
suffering, death, and the meaning 
of what we call religion, politics— 
and so much else. 


Answering the Skeptics 

Many assume, often without any 
argument, that the claims of Chris- 
tians about Jesus of Nazareth bear 
no relation whatsoever to what 
Jesus himself thought about his life 
and aims. Jesus, it is often said, had 
no pretensions about himself, other 
than perhaps as some kind of social 
reformer or traveling guru; the Gos- 
pel narratives are embellished pro- 
paganda. After all, they are the 
products of faith, and faith, surely, 
can have nothing to do with histori- 
cal fact or the arguments of reason. 
So the real Jesus (sometimes called 


To know what 

God is like, and 

to understand 
_God’s purposes 

for God’s world, 

said the early 

Christians, one 

had to come to 

the foot of the cross 


of Jesus of Nazareth. 


the “historical Jesus”) has to be re- 
constructed from this unpromising 
material by painstaking historical- 
critical methods. 

Often the Jesus who emerges 
from those reconstructions, how- 
ever, is a mirror-image of the sup- 
posedly unbiased scholar. The best- 
known examples of this kind of rea- 
soning have been provided by the 
school of Rudolf Bultmann in the 
1950s and 1960s, when Jesus was in- 
troduced to the world as a Franco- 
German existentialist philosopher. 

More recently, the notorious 
Jesus Seminar, a floating conference 
of mostly North American scholars, 
which uses a system of colored 
beads to vote on the authenticity of 
the sayings of Jesus in the New Tes- 
tament narratives, has come up with 
a bland, egalitarian, politically cor- 
rect Jesus. So harmless and 


uninspiring is this figure, that one 
is left wondering why on earth 
people bothered to have him cruci- 
fied. Here is a Jesus reconstructed 
in the image of the American liberal 
academy. 


Even more bizarre reconstruc- 
tions of the real Jesus have turned 
up from time to time in the name of 
scholarship: for instance, those that 
depict him as an other-worldly vi- 
sionary influenced by Tibetan Bud- 
dhism, as a wandering hippie rail- 
ing against the establishment, as a 
New Age shaman, as a disillusioned 
seer, or as a proto-Marxist with a 
purely political program of social 
revolution. 

Generally, the more outlandish 
the picture of Jesus that is conjured 
up, the more the media publicity. In 
the secular academy, where theolo- 
gians and Bible scholars are perhaps 
hard pressed to demonstrate their 
intellectual credibility, it seems that 
novelty and fashion are coveted at 
the expense of historical accuracy. 

That is the only explanation I can 
find for the naive enthusiasm with 
which, for example, some of the 
Jesus Seminar scholars seize on hy- 
pothetical sources such as a “Q com- 
munity” (a yet to be discovered 
Christian group that allegedly had 
knowledge of Jesus’ sayings only, 
and no knowledge of his life and 
sufferings), along with a second- 
century Gnostic document called 
the Gospel of Thomas. At the same 
time, they subject the Biblical Gos- 
pels to ruthless vivisection. 

We can, of course, choose to be 
totally skeptical about the historical 
value of the Biblical narratives. But, 
if so, the only logically consistent 
position would be to have nothing 
at all to do with Jesus of Nazareth, 
since no claim concerning his worth 
as a leader, moral guide, visionary, 
etc., would have any historical cred- 
ibility. The skeptic, however, has 
still to account for the picture the 
Biblical narratives present of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and these remain the 
principal source of testimony about 
him. That he was a real historical 
figure who was crucified in Judea 
in the reign of Tiberias is attested by. 
first-century Roman and Jewish 
writers. 
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Speculations drawn from dubi- 
ous sources, such as claims in the 
mass media about new teachings of 
Jesus in the Dead Sea (Qumran) 
Scrolls or the Ahmadiyya sect’s be- 
lief that Jesus died peacefully in 
Kashmir, must be treated as what 
they are: namely speculation, with 
no basis in fact. 

Even the most skeptical schol- 
ars accept that the four New Testa- 
ment Gospels were complete by the 
end of the first century, and a great 
many would bring that date for- 
ward to a little over one generation 
after the crucifixion. That small 
time gap between the events re- 
ported and the writing down of the 
tradition (parts of which were, of 
course, circulating orally and even 
in written form well before their fi- 
nal compilations) is itself unique in 
the history of religious movements. 

We search in vain for parallels 
for such rapid developments among 
followers of other significant lead- 
ers. Contrast, for instance, Gautama 
the Buddha, whose life and teach- 
ings were first written down by 
Buddhist monks between A.D. 100 
and 400—that is, six- to nine-hun- 
dred years after his death. We are 
not, in the case of Jesus of Nazareth, 
dealing with long folk traditions or 
collective mythologies. 

Any glib talk of creative innova- 
tion on the part of the four evange- 
lists must be treated with caution. 
Theological creativity there was, 
and no one reading through the 
books of the New Testament can fail 
to be impressed by the extraordinar- 
ily rich variety of graphic expres- 
sions, metaphors, and pictorial rep- 
resentations used by the writers to 
expound and proclaim the signifi- 
cance of Jesus in God’s purpose for 
the world. It is difficult to imagine 
such a range and depth of expres- 
sions of faith being attached, say, at 
the date of publication of this issue 
of Radix to someone who had died 
around 1950. 


We need to ask, instead, “What 
was it about Jesus, compared to 
other influential figures in both con- 
temporary Judaism and Greco-Ro- 
man religions, that he should be- 
come the object of extraordinary 
truth-claims and personal alle- 
giance within a generation after his 
death? If we invoke a “faith experi- 
ence” of a Christ who transcends 
space and time, why were such an 
experience and such a “Christ” as- 
sociated exclusively with Jesus of 
Nazareth and not with the other 
prophets, revolutionaries, miracle- 
workers, itinerant cynics, charis- 
matic healers, and exorcists who 
dotted the Palestinian landscape? 
Unless it was Jesus who was raised 
from the dead, the existence of the 
Jesus movement and its growth be- 
yond the confines of Judaism be- 
come hugely problematic. 

The present consensus among 
Biblical scholars seems to be that 
Mark was the first written Gospel, 
and that Matthew and Luke made 
use of Mark’s account but also had 


access to other sources, oral and 
written (see Luke’s description of 
his approach in the opening section 
of his Gospel). John witnessed to an 
independent tradition of Jesus’ 
teachings and deeds, although his 
familiarity with Mark, and even 
with Matthew and Luke, is likely 
but difficult to demonstrate. All four 
narratives were written both to sat- 
isfy the natural curiosity of Chris- 
tian converts eager to know about 
Jesus, and to evangelize Greco-Ro- 
man and Jewish audiences in the 
surrounding culture. 

We should remember that the 
Gospels were written in a literate so- 
ciety. Recent scholarship has 
pointed to many similarities be- 
tween all four Gospels and the 
widespread and ancient Greco-Ro- 
man literary genre known as bioi 
(“lives,” biographical reminiscences 
of public figures, but a more flex- 
ible category than what we would 
expect from a modern biography). 
For instance, the bios writer dis- 


Continued on page 25 
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Interview with 
Jeremy Begbie 


Jeremy Begbie is Associate Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, and an affiliated lecturer in 


systematic theology at Cambridge University. His most recent book—Theology, Music and 


Time—las just been published by Cambridge University Press. He is also a professionallly 


trained musician and the director of Theology Through the Arts. 


Radix: In your book Beholding the 
Glory, you say that for the last two 
or three centuries, theology hasn't 
allowed the arts very much room. 
Why do you think that is? Espe- 
cially since, as you also point out, 
“For centuries the arts have been 
recognized as powerful theological 
interpreters.” 
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Jeremy Begbie: I see many reasons 
for theology’s neglect of the arts. 
One is that the arts have often 
wrongly been seen as having noth- 
ing to do with the mind. Another 
reason is that the arts are strongly 
associated with the body and physi- 
cal things, and’ this has been 
wrongly seen as a problem for 


Christians. A third reason is that the 
arts have often been suspected as 
having nothing to do with truth, 
only with entertainment and self- 
expression. So, a lot of theologians 
give the arts a very wide berth. 
But perhaps the commonest 
Christian suspicion of the arts is that 
they'll lead us into idolatry: You'll 


get so caught up in music, painting, 
drama, or whatever, you'll start con- 
fusing the art with God. 


Radix: You’ve said you found 
more integration between theology 
and the arts when you visited South 
Africa recently. What was different 
there from the situation in Britain 
and the U.S? 


Begbie: Well, the arts are part of life 
there in a way that they aren’t in 
Britain and North America. They 
don’t see art chiefly as a thing apart, 
to be put on walls or listened to in 
concert halls. 

People dance, sing, tell stories, 
act out dramas as part of their daily 
lives. So when it comes to doing 
theology—exploring God—you 
don’t have to tell them to be artis- 
tic. They just are. 


Radix: You've also said that music, 
specifically, has received virtually 
no sustained treatment in contem- 
porary systematic theology. That 
seems strange since, historically, 
music seems to be the art form most 
closely linked to the church—with 
hymns, and Old Testament injunc- 
tions to praise the Lord with musi- 
cal instruments. Do you think theo- 
logians have avoided music because 
it’s harder to talk about? It seems 
easier to talk about theological con- 
tent in poetry or in the visual arts 
than in music. 


Begbie: Quite right. That’s the rea- 
son music gets especially short 
shrift from theologians. Music can- 
not “point” or refer to things—ob- 
jects, states of affairs or whatever— 
with anything like the precision and 
consistency that words can. So with 
a novel, you can say more easily 
what it’s “about.” People wrongly 
conclude that music can’t “mean” 
anything. No. It just “means” in dif- 
ferent ways. Music is just as mean- 
ingful as other art forms, but in its 
own ways. 


Radix: Do you personally find it 
hard to write about music, in con- 


trast to your performance and lec- 
tures, where people can actually 
“hear” the points you're making? 


Begbie: Yes. Writing about music 
without making or hearing it is very 
hard. That’s why I always perform 
or play music as part of my presen- 
tations. It wouldn’t make much 
sense to give a lecture on the paint- 
ings of Picasso without showing 
any of his paintings. Music is basi- 
cally a practice, something done— 
made and heard. It communicates 
in its own ways. So if you’re going 
to talk about it, you've also got to 
do it. 


Radix: Have any particular denomi- 
nations done better at integrating 
theology and the arts than others? 


Begbie: An interesting question. 
The Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
traditions (Russian and Greek) have 
gone further than the Protestants, 
partly because they tend to have 
fewer hangups about images, color, 
the aesthetic, and so on. But things 
are changing. A great deal of the 
most exciting Christian writing on 
the arts is now coming from Protes- 
tants, not least from Calvinists, who 
have often been wrongly carica- 
tured as anti-artistic. 


Radix: I’ve heard it argued that the 
Judeo/ Christian world view has a 
distinctive linear view of history in 
contrast to the cyclical view of time. 
But from reading what you've writ- 
ten, I’m not sure you would agree 
that a linear view of time is espe- 
cially Christian. 


Begbie: In Theology, Music, and Time, 
I explain that a Christian view of 
history is directional: it’s going 
somewhere. God is pulling all 
things toward a future, which Chris- 
tians look forward to with relish. So 
a Christian view of history isn’t cy- 
clical in the sense of seeing it as 
some kind of endless, eternal return. 
It ‘s directional. But—and it’s a big 
“but”—I argue that this directional 

Continued on page 11 
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things in our lives 


all at the same 


time. 
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comes directly 


from music. 
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“Hearing a Music You Would Never 


Have Known to Listen For’ 


lf 


by Jeremy Begbie 


Back in 1993, I found 

myself in the music 

department of the 

University of British 

Columbia, speaking 

on the music of John 

Tavener. I spoke about 

a number of his better 

known pieces and the 

beliefs that gave rise 

to them. Half an hour 

of questions followed. 

Strikingly, all but one 

of the questions were about God — not music. 
They were couched in the language of music 
theory, but the subject matter was God. I 
found out that only two or three in the room 
had any Christian commitment. 

A few years later I was leading a group of 
thirteen musicians in a church in south-east 
England. I was faced with everything from a 
harpist to a bass guitarist, aged between 
twelve and sixty. I put a Bible passage on their 
music stands—Matthew 3, the story of Jesus’ 
baptism. I invited them to turn this into sound. 
Most had never read the text before. An hour 
later, I couldn’t stop them, and they wondered 
why no one had told them that the Bible could 
be so compelling. 

Last summer, I addressed a very mixed 
audience at the London Institute of Contem- 
porary Christianity. I talked about improvisa- 
tion —in Oscar Peterson, Dizzy Gillespie, Bach 
and Beethoven—with its remarkable mixture 
of consistency and unpredictability. I tried to 
show that something similar marked God’s 
ways with the world—teliable, but at the same 
time constantly new and surprising. A few 
days later, I had an e-mail telling me about a 
man who through this talk recovered his long- 
lost Christian faith, and with it his marriage. 
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What links these three 
anecdotes? Simply this: 
music was helping people 
discover the gospel. And 
what goes for music, goes 
for the other arts too. I 
could tell similar stories of 
film-makers in Los Ange- 
les, dancers in South 
Africa, Pentecostal painters 
in the Philippines. Through 
pigment on wood, bow on 
string, flickering image on 

white screen— we can express not only what 
we already know, we can discover what we 
don’t know, or only half-know. The Christian 
faith can be learned and experienced afresh. 

And that means the arts can be part of 
theology. Of course, for many, theology is a 
“turn-off” word. It evokes images of outdated 
tomes, destructive questions, irrelevant 
debates among academics. But the heart of 
theology is simply “faith seeking understand- 
ing,” something anyone can practice and 
every Christian should practice. It is a voyage 
of discovery, exploring what Paul called the 
breadth, length, height and depth of the love 
of Christ (Ephesians 3:18). My conviction is 
that the artist is needed on that voyage, that 
the arts have their own special powers to 
uncover the riches of the gospel we proclaim. 
In other words, we need to do theology with 
the artist as partner — “theology through the 
arts.” 


Extract from “Hearing a music you would never have 
known to listen for” by Jeremy Begbie, first published in 
the autumn 2000 edition of The Bible in TransMission, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society’s magazine for 
church leaders. 
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view of history is not best thought 
of as linear. Why? Well, among 
other things, a line suggests one 
level of activity. 

The Bible makes clear that God 
is working on many levels concur- 
rently. God is doing different things 
in our lives all at the same time. The 
model I prefer comes directly from 
music, a multi-leveled texture. But 
since I’ve only got words here, | 
can’t say more than that. 

Also, a line suggests no breaks 
or interruptions, a smooth view of 
history. A Christian view of history 
takes evil seriously: distortions, 
pain, dissonance. A cross stands at 
the center of the Christian view of 
history—and that was a climactic 
clash with evil. 

In short, directional, yes; linear, 
no. Music can help us see that con- 
trast. 


Radix: You've written that “Much 
of the music of modernity is far 
from being captive to modernity’s 
worst catastrophes. Perhaps some 
of it may be showing us a way 
through modernity.” My sense is 
that you don’t mean that it’s lead- 
ing us to postmodernity, but what 
do you mean? 


Begbie: I meant we musn’t assume 
that the music growing out of mo- 
dernity—which here means West- 
ern tonal music, music that still 
dominates our culture in the West— 
is to be rejected as totally 
corrupt.There is a thoughtless 
Christian approach to modernism, 
which jumps on the bandwagon 
of presuming it was all bad, and 
anti-Christian, and which then 
pretends we can jump into some- 
thing radically different called 
postmodernity. 

But modernity is a mixed bag. 
Built into the music of modernity 
are things suggesting that God may 
have been more a part of modernity 
than we might think. The music of 
modernity can teach us to be a little 
more discerning about our culture’s 
“state of play.” 


Radix: What writers have been ma- 
jor influences on your thinking 
about theology and the arts? What 
about just in theology: What theo- 
logians have influenced you? 


Begbie: By far the most important 
theologian for me has been the 
apostle Paul, a much misunder- 
stood figure. After him, I owe a 
great deal to John Calvin, Karl 
Barth, Lesslie Newbigin, Rowan 
Williams, and Colin Gunton. As far 
as theology and art are concerned, 
I’ve learned a lot from the Dutch 
Calvinists (Seerveld, Rookmaaker et 
al.), and a great deal from writers 
on music (Victor Zuckerkandl, 
Nicholas Cook, Daniel Chua, in par- 
ticular). 


Radix: What music do you listen 
to for your own enjoyment? 


Begbie: A vast amount. I especially 
like Chopin, Rachmaninov, Oscar 
Peterson, and Van Morrison. I 
know, that’s quite a mix. But why 
erect unnecessary barriers? 


Radix: What contemporary musi- 
cians would you want to introduce 
people to, because of the quality of 
their work and their Christian com- 
mitment? 


Begbie: In the so-called classical 
world, I think the Scottish Roman 
Catholic composer James 
MacMillan is in a class of his own. 
To cite one of his works, his Seven 
Last Words from the Cross shows su- 
perb artistry combined with stun- 
ning theological vision. But any- 
thing he writes is worth listening to. 
He is a very big name in Britain, a 
brilliant musician and thinker. 


Radix: What is your next project? 


Begbie: I’m working on how we see 
the relationship between music and 
words. What does music do that 
words can’t do? I’m also writing a 
short introduction to music for 
those who want to get a Christian 
angle on it. 
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Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner 


Sitting at the Table with “The Prodigal Son” 


“Will only a few be saved?” Accord- 
ing to the Gospel of Luke, a by- 
stander addressed this question to 
Jesus during his long journey up to 
Jerusalem (Luke 13:22). Jesus’ an- 
swer bordered on the elusive. In 
fact, Jesus routinely responded to 
questions addressed to him by turn- 
ing them around and upside down. 

For his conversation partners, 
that must have been an annoying 
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Joel B. Green 


habit, but it allowed Jesus repeat- 
edly to set his own agenda. If Jesus 
was to reform how those around 
him understood and related to God, 
he would have to find ways to re- 
shape what people were talking 
about, and how. Who is God? What 
is the nature of God’s people? Those 
were fundamental questions that 
had to be addressed, and Jesus 
found various ways to turn a con- 


‘gal Son by Batolome Esteban Murillo 


The Return of the Prodi 


versation toward them. 

“Lord, will only a few be saved?” 
On the face of it, that was an hon- 
est, albeit predictable question. 
Queries like this belonged to the 
repertoire of topics one might ad- 
dress to any visiting rabbi. The 
number of those redeemed comes 
to 144,000 in the book of Revelation, 
for example. While folks in the first 
century and since might puzzle 


over the calculus of the Apocalypse, 
another book from that period, the 
Jewish writing we know as 4 Ezra, 
insists more simply that “the Most 
High made this world for the sake 
of the many, but the world to come 
for the sake of only a few” (8:1). 

“Will only a few be saved?” Jesus’ 
answer was baffling. Rather than 
tallying the number of those who 
would be saved, he focused instead 
on the number of those who would 
be disqualified: “Strive to enter by 
means of the narrow door,” he re- 
plied, “for many, I tell you, will try 
to enter and will not be able.” Ulti- 
mately, a curiosity about “how 
many” turns into a call to struggle 
now, in the present, in order to show 
that we are well suited for future 
salvation. . 

A bystander raised a question. 
Abruptly, the tables were turned. 
Now Jesus was the one asking the 
questions. How many will be 
saved? That is not the issue! What 
sort of people will be saved? That is 
the question, and with it, Are you 
among them? 

In this way, Jesus brought to the 
surface the concern that occupied 
him throughout this section of the 
Gospel of Luke (13:10-17:10): Who 
will participate in the kingdom of God? 
The issue is underscored again in 
Luke 14. Jesus’ teaching on eating 
habits and dining invitations was 
interrupted by another onlooker: 
“Blessed is anyone who will eat 
bread in the kingdom of God!” 
(14:15). “Yes,” we can almost hear 
Jesus say, “but who will eat the king- 
dom bread?” Who will participate 
in the kingdom of God? Jesus’ an- 
swers revolve around the related 
motifs of table fellowship, celebra- 
tion with shared meals, and the ex- 
tending of hospitality. 

This is where a big surprise in 
Jesus’ teaching comes. In essence, 
people were asking, Whom will 
God invite to the end-time banquet? 
The question Jesus asked is some- 
what different: Whom do you invite 
to your luncheons, parties, dinners, 
banquets? Jesus’ way of shaping 
the discussion, even after almost 


How could Jesus turn a question, 


about whether we will be invited, into an 


examination of the lists of whose whom 


we invite? 


2,000 years, is striking in its 
unpredictability, perhaps even off- 
putting for some of us. How could 
he turn a question, about whether 
we will be invited, into an exami- 
nation of the lists of whose whom 
we invite? 

Whom do we welcome at our 
tables? To whom do we extend hos- 
pitality? What sort of people are in- 
cluded in our circle of friends? In 
this constellation of issues rests the 
focus of this mid-section of Luke’s 
Gospel, and, more particularly, is 
the point at issue in Jesus’ parable 
popularly known as the parable of 
the prodigal son (Luke 15:11-32). 
Following repeated attempts to re- 
orient the attention of his audience 
around the character of God and to 
redirect their thinking about the 
nature of God’s people, he turned 
again to the wisdom of a parable. 

Here is a message about God and 
the shape of those who reflect his 
image. In order to grasp the depth 
and urgency of this parable, we 
need to see how the Gospel of Luke 
prepares us to hear it. 


Eating with Abraham 

Let us return to the initial ques- 
tion, “Lord, will only a few be 
saved?” Jesus’ answer was signifi- 
cant in part for the way he began to 
develop the notion of salvation in 
relation to eating at the table of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the 
prophets in the kingdom of God. In 
that way, he touched ona variety of 
issues related to the importance of 
meals. 

Most clearly, Jesus built on the 
longstanding notion in Israel that 
the consummation of the kingdom 


is a great feast. In Luke’s narrative 
we hear reverberations of the ban- 
quet scene in Isaiah 25:6-9, with its 
portrait of an end-time repast of 
majestic proportions (see also Isaiah 
55:1-2; 65:13-14; Zechariah 1:7). In 
the world of Roman Palestine more 
generally, meals had a further func- 
tion. Sharing bread signified accep- 
tance. Hospitality entailed the offer 
of friendship. People were united in 
good will and camaraderie at the 
dinner table. 

The combination in this passage 
of those ways of understanding 
meals is striking. That is because 
Jesus clearly anticipated the inclu- 
sion of Gentiles at the end-time ban- 
quet, as though Jesus expected that 
Abraham would extend hospitality 
even to them. “People will come 
from east and west, from north and 
south,” Jesus asserted, drawing on 
the imagery of the four winds to 
represent the four corners of the 
earth, and thus including not only 
the scattered remnant of faithful Is- 
rael wherever they may be found, 
but also the faithful of the world. 
Isaiah had promised as much, ob- 
serving that, in the end-time, all the 
nations would exult, “Let us be glad 
and rejoice in our salvation” (Isaiah 
25:9). 

Jesus’ message at this juncture 
would be most troubling to those 
who were self-assured of their prior 
reservation at the table of the king- 
dom banquet. Remember: those sur- 
rounding Jesus lived in a world 
where “just desserts” were deter- 
mined above all by birthright, by 
kinship ties. It is shocking, then, that 
the owner of the house in Jesus’ 
short parable could assert, “I do not 
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know you, where you are from” 
(Luke 13:25). 

But this position is fully harmo- 
nious with the teaching of John the 
Baptist and Jesus. Repeatedly they 
have insisted that “children of 
Abraham” are recognized not by 
their birthright but by their behav- 
ior (Luke 3:7-14). The question is 
not, Do we have privileged status 
on account of our family heritage? 
Rather, the question is, Do we live 
lives that demonstrate that our faith 
is like Abraham’s? 

Within this Gospel, the question 
of “faith like Abraham” is all the 
more interesting if we recall that 
Abraham was known in the Old 
Testament and Jewish tradition as a 
model of hospitality. A little later in 
Luke’s narrative, Abraham would 
welcome to his side the poor beg- 
gar, Lazarus, in order to receive 
comfort (16:19-31). This reminds us 
that yet another significance of 
meals—but one we are likely to for- 
get in our search for the profound— 
is their importance for addressing 
the basic need for food shared by all 
humans. We eat because we must. 
What of those with no food? “God 
has filled the hungry with good 
things,” Mary proclaimed (Luke 
1:53). 

Meals should serve a further pur- 
pose. The dining table ought to bea 
kind of “safe space,” apart from the 
give-and-take of power plays and 
status-seeking that might otherwise 
occupy folks. Meals should provide 
an opportunity to make friends, and 
to open one’s circle of friends to oth- 
ers. 

As Luke 14 opens, Jesus was in 
the house of a leader of the Phari- 
sees, sharing in a meal. How could 
this be? Was Jesus among friends? 
From the point of view of the Phari- 
sees, Jesus’ presence at the table 
must have been motivated by the 
question, “Isn’t this man Jesus one 
of us?” After all, Pharisees, more 
than most, would have observed 
their table norms with care, and 
would not have jeopardized their 
ritual purity by extending hospital- 
ity to one outside their number. 
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From Jesus’ point of view, if this 
meal scene is typical, his decision to 
join these leading Pharisees for a 
meal must have been motivated by 
the persistence of his offer of divine 
restoration. Sitting at the table with 
these companions constituted an 
opportunity to establish a redemp- 
tive community with them. Jesus 
had not turned his back even on 
persons like these Pharisees, who so 
often opposed his behavior as out- 
side the will of God as expressed in 
the Law of Moses. 

Such a meal would have been 
governed by time-honored, widely 
accepted conventions. The dining 
table doubled as a kind of status 
symbol, by which one advertised 
and reinforced one’s position in the 
community. The guest list, then, 
would have included only those 
whose presence at the table could 
preserve or, even better, enhance 
one’s status in the community. 

Given the teaching of Jesus here, 
it is not coincidental that one would 
therefore avoid including the hun- 
gry, the marginalized, and the out- 
cast on one’s invitation list. On the 
one hand, such an invitation would 
have no value in the currency of es- 
teem and social position. On the 


other, to invite others to one’s house 
was to place them under the obli- 
gation to return the favor of an in- 
vitation—an obligation that the 
hungry and outcast could never ful- 
fill. 

Even at this meal, issues of sta- 
tus and respect were at center stage, 
with seating arrangements carefully 
navigated so as not to offend those 
of higher honor or to encourage 
unnecessarily those of lower. 

Social practices of this sort are 
not far removed from some of our 
own, of course. Anyone who has 
planned the seating arrangements 
at a wedding banquet, or listed 
guests to invite to an intimate gath- 
ering of friends, has experienced to 
some extent the agony of the social 
symbol of a dinner party. Magnify 
those feelings to account for a so- 
cial system grounded in values of 
honor and shame, and we have a 
clearer sense of what was at stake 
here. 

When viewed against these ho- 
rizons, the strangeness of Jesus’ 
teaching comes into sharp relief. 
First, he counseled, 

When you are invited by someone 
to a wedding banquet, do not sit 
down at the place of honor, in case 
someone more distinguished than 
you has been invited by your host; 
and the host who invited both of 
you may come and say to you, “Give 
this person your place,” and then in 
disgrace you would start to take the 
lowest place. But when you are 
invited, go and sit down at the 
lowest place, so that when your host 
comes, he may say to you, “Friend, 
move up higher”; then you will be 
honored in the presence of all who 
sit at the table with you. 


Then, he continued, 

When you give a luncheon or a 
dinner, do not invite your friends or 
your brothers or your relatives or 
rich neighbors, in case they may 
invite you in return, and you would 
be repaid. But when you give a 
banquet, invite the poor, the 
crippled, the lame, and the blind. 
And you will be blessed, because 
they cannot repay you, for you will 
be repaid at the resurrection of the 
righteous. 


With those two utterances, Jesus 
pulled the rug out from under two 
of the most central, taken-for- 
granted aspects of the Roman 
world. The first was the importance 
of social status and social stratifica- 
tion, the maintenance and broad- 
casting of one’s relative prestige in 
the community. The second was the 
gift-and-obligation system that 
quite literally tied together every 
person—slave or free, male or fe- 
male, emperor or child—into an in- 
tricate web of reciprocal relations. 
Clearly, Jesus had a different under- 
standing of meals and dining con- 
ventions than those shared by his 
contemporaries. 

-Meals, in his view, were oppor- 
tunities to extend mercy to the hun- 
gry and hospitality to outsiders. 
They were gifts to be given, with- 
out strings attached. While still at 
the table of the ruler among the 
Pharisees (Luke 14:15-24), Jesus 
told the story of a wealthy house- 
holder, who extended hospitality to 
the very persons of whom Jesus had 
spoken in his counsel about dinner 
invitations. 

Providing a meal to the blind, 
the lame, the crippled, or the poor, 
this wealthy householder modeled 
Jesus’ instruction. What he did 
would not enhance his prestige, or 
provide him with any monetary or 
social reward. He participated in an 
altogether different social order, the 
one in which the community of 
God’s people is founded in gracious 
and uncalculating hospitality. 


Calling for New Behaviors 

It is not for nothing that the man 
in Jesus’ story was a wealthy house- 
holder, with slaves to carry out his 
bidding. Undoubtedly, he was the 
sort of fellow to whom a ruler 
among Pharisees, like Jesus’ host, 
might relate. Jesus described this 
wealthy householder as a model to 
his table guests. “Be like him,” he 
was saying to his companions at the 
large table, setting before them the 
implicit challenge to embrace the 
values and behaviors of anew com- 
munity. 


Meals, in his view, were opportunities to 


extend mercy to the hungry and hospitality 


to outsiders. They were gifts to be given, 


without strings attached. 


We see here what Jesus was pre- 
senting to his antagonists: new be- 
haviors rooted in new values and 
commitments. If his table compan- 
ions, and others like them, would 
embrace this value-set, these new 
attitudes and commitments that 
Jesus placed before them, then their 
lives would change as well. 

The problem is, the call to new 
behaviors is never enough. Neither 
is the invitation to adopt a different 
set of values. Something more is 
needed—a shift, a tectonic shift, in 
how we understand the nature of 
God. 

We know that Jesus’ teaching 
fell on deaf ears when we read the 
opening of Luke 15: 


Now all the toll collectors and 
sinners were coming near to listen 
to Jesus. And the Pharisees and legal 
experts were grumbling and saying, 
“This fellow welcomes sinners and 
eats with them” (Luke 15:1-2). 


Here, on the one hand, is evi- 
dence of Jesus’ unequivocal rejec- 
tion of the interests and norms of 
those who had extended hospital- 
ity to him, but never lost sight of 
their own commitments. In Jesus’ 
view, their commitments set them 
at odds with the ways of God. But 
Jesus thereby created a problem for 
himself. His own practices had be- 
gun to shape anew community, one 
whose openness to the least and left- 
out of society would raise an unflat- 
tering, even threatening voice 
against the status quo. Here is evi- 
dence, too, of growing hostility 
against Jesus. 


A line has been drawn. How 
would Jesus’ respond? Set within 
this context, the parable of the 
prodigal son serves as a kind of self- 
defense. Jesus told this parable in 
order to defend the nature of his 
ministry. He wanted to say some- 
thing pivotal about God. He wanted 
to paint yet again the nature of 
God’s people, whose form of life 
would reflect the faithfulness of 
Abraham. 


Jesus in the Dock 

Jesus was clearly in the dock for 
his table habits (Luke 15:1-2). By 
summarizing the charges against 
Jesus in this way, Luke borrowed 
from one of his most pervasive 
“frames,” that of meals. We have 
seen that, along with providing 
food, meals serve significant social 
functions. Presence at the end-time 
meal means participation in the 
kingdom of God (Luke 13:22-31). 
Meals establish “in-group” bound- 
aries and embody values of status 
and purity (Luke 14:1-24). In these 
texts, dining together manifests con- 
cerns for honor and acceptance. 

In a way consistent with his own 
teaching, Jesus had a habit of flaunt- 
ing these social and religious pro- 
tocols, repeatedly eating with the 
“wrong” people. We see evidence of 
Jesus’ troublesome behavior in the 
inclusion of toll collectors at the 
table (Luke 5:20-32; 7:34, 36-50; 19:1- 
10), and of the socially and reli- 
giously marginal (Luke 14:1-6, 13, 
21, 23). Meals obviously foster ex- 
isting bonds of community, but in 
Luke’s portrayal Jesus used table 


Continued on page 26 
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Phillip E. Johnson 
A Professor Finds Ultimate Reality 


Phillip Johnson was raised in a 
nominally Christian family. He 
grew up in the Midwest, where go- 
ing to church was something good 
kids did, like joining the Boy Scouts 
or Girl Scouts. Phillip’s mother 
took him and his sister to Sunday 
school and dropped his father off 
at the golf course on the way. 

This left Phillip with the impres- 
sion that “when you're a grownup 
and your mother can’t tell you what 
to do anymore, you play golf on 
Sunday.” 

Phillip believes that he absorbed 
something from his early years in 
Sunday school because through his 
young adult life as an “agnostic,” 
he was really “a largely passive in- 
quirer.” He wasn’t hostile to the 
Christian gospel. In fact, he read all 
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by Sharon Gallagher 


Phillip E. Johnson (J.D.) has 
taught law for more than 30 
years at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He is the 
author of a number of books, 
including Reason in the 
Balance: The Case Against 


Naturalism in Science, Law 
and Education and The 
Wedge of Truth: Splitting the 
Foundations of Naturalism. 


of C. S. Lewis’s books and was in- 
trigued by them. But he thought 
Christianity was for another time or 
another kind of person—not for 
contemporary intellectuals like him. 

Phillip was always a gifted aca- 
demic. He entered Harvard after his 
junior year in high school and he 
graduated first in his class at the 
University of Chicago law school. 
He says now, “That sort of success 
leads to intellectual and spiritual 
pride.” He thought he didn’t need 
the kind of things that ordinary 
people need, and that attitude be- 
came a barrier to accepting Christ.. 
All the while, Phillip thought Chris- 
tianity was intellectually interest- 
ing—that he ought to look into it, 
but from a safe distance. He says, 
“IT was a genuine inquirer but one 


who is always putting his toe in the 
water without ever considering 
jumping in.” 

He became a law professor at the 
University of California in Berkeley, 
got married, had a family, and rarely 
thought about Christianity. His life 
was in good order. . .” He was hap- 
pily married and enjoying family 
life. He had the kind of career he 
wanted and expected to go on to 
other prestigious positions and be- 
come “some kind of big shot in the 
legal world.” But then his marriage 
abruptly ended, bringing pain and 
self-doubt. A difficult period of 
single parenting followed the 
breakup, “proving to me that I 
wasn’t as good a parent as I had 
thought.” 

At the same time Phillip began 
to find his professional life as a le- 
gal scholar unsatisfying. He was 
writing papers that didn’t mean 
much to him and didn’t have a huge 
audience. Although he was super- 
ficially successful and was pro- 
moted within the university, he felt 
he’d missed the point of life. Phillip 
says, “With this new perspective I 
finally got over my intellectual 
pride and was able to say, ‘I’m just 
like everybody else and I need the 
same things they do.’” 

Shortly before the breakup, 
Phillip’s daughter was attending a 
vacation Bible school and needed a 
parent to go with her to the closing- 
night event. Her mother wouldn’t 
go because she was in active rebel- 
lion against her own conservative 
upbringing. So Phillip had volun- 
teered to go. It turned out to be the 
same week that his wife told him 
she was leaving. 

Phillip and his wife had agreed 
to tell the children about the split 
that weekend, and Phillip was go- 
ing to tell his daughter right after 
the church program on Friday night. 
So it was with “a great deal of 
heightened awareness” that he 
heard the pastor, Bill Beatty, preach 
the gospel that night. Phillip 
doesn’t remember what the pastor 
said. But he does remember think- 
ing, “This man really believes what 


he’s saying and lives his life by 
it, and I could too.” 

Even though nothing decisive 
happened that night, Phillip 
went from being a passive in- 
quirer to actively considering 
becoming a Christian. It wasn’t 
a “blinding light” conversion but 
rather a process of gradually be- 
ing drawn into the body of 
Christ. Friends brought Phillip 
to the First Presbyterian Church 
of Berkeley where he met his sec- 
ond wife. Phillip says he wasn’t 
dragged kicking and screaming 
into the Kingdom but was 
“drawn by the gentle and persis- 
tent and irresistible flow of a cur- 
rent: 

He recalls, “I found a new 
life. I still had to work through 
my problems. It wasn’t so much 
that I had help dealing with a 
particular problem. Rather, for 
the first time, I had a glimpse of 
a light at the end of the tunnel— 
which is to say, the real meaning 
of life and how I might fit into 
ultimate reality. It was more 
thrilling than the solution to any 
particular problem or set of prob- 
lems.” 

At first Phillip found himself 
uncomfortable with the teaching 
at church. As he listened, he re- 
alized that the academic world 
he belonged to was proceeding 
on entirely different assump- 
tions. 

He says, “The non-Christian 
world operates on modes of 
thinking that are fundamentally 
different from the Christian ones. 
The difference is not superficial 
and it isn’t bridgeable by the con- 
ventional remedies—the two 
ways of thinking are fundamen- 
tally opposed. That realization 
led me to a course of intellectual 
work that resulted in the five 
books I’ve written.” 


Excerpt from Finding Faith: Life- 
Changing Encounters with Christ by 
Sharon Gallagher. Reprinted by permis- 
sion from Pagemill Press, Berkeley, CA. 


“I found a new 
life. I still had to 
work through 

my problems. 

It wasn’t so much 
that I had help 
dealing with a 
particular problem. 
Rather, for the 
first time, I had a 
glimpse of a light 
at the end 
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AI: Artificial Intelligence 


A Robot's Search for Identity in a Clockwork Universe 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


AI: Artificial Intelligence was origi- 
nally the brain-child of director 
Stanley Kubrick, who talked at 
length with Steven Spielberg about 
collaborating. After Kubrick’s 
death, at the urging of the late 
director’s family, Spielberg decided 
to take on the project. Kubrick and 
Spielberg have both made brilliant 
films, but joining their very differ- 
ent sensibilities produced a strange 
patchwork offspring. 

The film begins in the future, at 
a time when global warming has 
caused catastrophic flooding. Parts 
of the planet are still inhabited, and 
a society of survivors manages to 
maintain a comfortable lifestyle. 
That lifestyle depends on robots 
that, with every generation, have 
become increasingly complex and 
more humanoid in appearance. 
One company has secretly pro- 
duced a new prototype designed for 
childless couples: a robot that looks 
like a child and is programmed to 
love. 

The child-robot, David, is given 
to a man whose own son has been 
cryogenically frozen until a cure is 
found for his disease. The man’s 
wife is initially put off by this ma- 
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chine that looks like a child, but 
slowly begins to care about him. 
This feels like familiar Spielberg ter- 
ritory—a congenial alien is thrust 
into suburban family life and tries 
to fit in (as in ET). 

But when the couple’s real son is 
revived, he’s not too thrilled about 
the perfectly behaved little inter- 
loper. “Would you like me to go to 
bed now, Mommy?” David asks. 
But of course he doesn’t sleep (or 


dream of electric sheep), he just lies 
there—programmed to please. 
Through a series of misunderstand- 
ings, relations with the family dete- 
riorate and David is cast off. 

He is supposed to be destroyed, 
but his “mom” can’t bring herself. 
to do that and instead, in a fairy- 
tale-like scene, she abandons him in 
the woods. 


In the forest David finds other 
Continued on page 20 
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TEE HOLMES BROTHERS 
Speaking in Tongues (Alligator) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Gospel records inspire. Rarely do 
they sell more than a couple of hun- 
dred copies nationwide. 

Point of clarification: I’m talking 
about the real-deal gospel, the 
blues-steeped offspring of spiritu- 
als—not the record industry’s mar- 
keting niche for all-things-Christian 
music, whether it’s palatable pop of 
the superficial “Jesus loves me, this 
I know” stripe or a heavy-metal 
ripoff that is deemed “edifying” 
because of uplifting praise-God lyr- 
ics. It’s a shame that so much of 
today’s contemporary Christian 
“gospel” is such a pale clone of sty- 
listic innovations, from rap to jazz, 
from the secular world. 

That’s why the Holmes Brothers’ 
Christocentric, gospel-rocking 
Speaking in Tongues is such a breath 
of fresh fire. Even though it’s a bona 
fide gospel album (with song titles 
like’King Jesus Will Roll All Bur- 
dens Away” and “I Want To Be 
Ready”) and it’s released on an in- 
dependent blues record label (the 
critically acclaimed but commer- 
cially challenged Alligator), Speak- 
ing in Tongues has become a small, 
but potent hit. 

In July, the Holmes Brothers even 
garnered a hard-to-secure guest slot 
on the Late Show with David 


Letterman, performing a rollicking 
take of gospel queen Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe’s “Can’t No Grave Hold My 
Body Down.” Even more surprising 
was the host’s response after the 
tune. Letterman held up a copy of 
Speaking in Tongues and told the au- 
dience to “buy several of these.” 
Quite an endorsement. 


On that date as well as on their 
album, the Holmes Brothers 
(Wendell on guitar, Sherman on 
bass, and Willie “Popsy” Dixon on 
drums) were supported by a three- 
woman gospel choir, the Precious 
Three, featuring Joan Osborne, who 
also produced Speaking in Tongues. 


Continued on page 20 
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Film continued from page 18 

discarded robots. A former robot 
nanny tries to protect the little boy 
robot. She has a sweet face and is 
programmed to nurture, but she’s 
not all there. Just when you start 
seeing her as a person she turns and 
reveals her gears and wiring. Hu- 
mans viciously hunt down the band 
of rogue robots, but it’s hard to kill 
creatures that were never alive. The 
robots just keep replacing their 
spare parts. 

David then meets a gigolo-robot 
who has been framed for murder 
and is on the lam. Gigolo Joe 
(played by Jude Law) is a lively 
character who takes David to Rouge 
City to try to find out how to be- 
come a real boy. The scene feels like 
“Pinocchio meets the Wizard of 
Oz,” but this Oz is a kind of virtual 
Las Vegas and the wizard is a holo- 
gram. 

Then the two robots head to New 
York City, now eerily half sub- 
merged in water, in search of some- 
one who can make David human. 
But once Jude Law abruptly drops 
out of the picture, the fun stops and 
everything turns somber. David 
discovers that he is one of a series, 
a devastating discovery for some- 
one who had thought himself 
unique. 

Then, in a now-submerged 
amusement park, he finds a statue 
of a blue fairy who he believes can 
help him. He approaches this statue 
in his small submarine and chants 
repeatedly, “Please make me real” — 
for thousands of years. This scene 
of a machine/human endlessly 
praying to a plaster god is hellish. 

The “heart-warming” ending 
that follows doesn’t work. When 
David, revived by a future “race” of 
robots, briefly regains his suburban 
home and his reconstituted 
Mommy, the effect is claustropho- 
bic and creepy. 

The movie’s world view seems 
to be Kubrick’s: the clockwork vi- 
sion of the universe, with the result- 
ing question, “If there is no soul, are 
humans just complex robots?” 

Although there are allusions to 
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fairy tales, this movie contains none 
of the magic that imbues other 
Spielberg movies with hope. Unlike 
humans, the poor robots weren't 
created by a loving, all-knowing 
God, but by fallen creatures who 
destroy themselves and leave their 
soulless creations to inherit the 
earth.@ 


Music continued from page 19 


It’s another impressive seal of ap- 
proval, given that the singer in a few 
years has risen from New York City 
obscurity to stardom. In some ways 
Osborne has become a benefactress, 
giving a talented but unknown 
group a break, similar to how 
Bonnie Raitt gave a boost to the late 
blues crooner Charles Brown in his 
latter years after he fell off the mu- 


piece band...working a sound that 
was greasy, sexy and slyly fero- 
cious,” with the band members 
singing in “a gritty, joyful roar.” She 
skipped the party and stayed put. 

The Holmes Brothers burst out of 
the downtown scene before 
Osborne did, recorded six albums, 
performed with the likes of Van 
Morrison, and toured Africa as cul- 
tural ambassadors of the U.S. State 
Department. But they never hit big. 
Until now. On Speaking in Tongues 
they bust out of the blues-gospel 
ghetto with gusto. Uttering the “J” 
word in pop music is usually ver- 
boten, yet Jesus is omnipresent— 
and ebulliently omnipotent—on 
Speaking in Tongues. 

So what makes this album so dif- 
ferent? Like Osborne on that cold 
winter evening, you're blown away 
by the moving of the spirit and the 
brothers’ passionate expression. The 
music on this disc grabs and won't 
shake loose. Highlights include the 
title track, a funky prayer to the 
Lord; the rocking-with-bluesy-grit 
“Jesus Is the Way” with charged, 
gravelly vocals by Wendell Holmes; 
a slow-tempo spin through the soul 
hit “Love Train;” a funky cover of 
Bob Dylan’s “Man of Peace”; and 
“Jesus Got His Hooks in Me,” an 
original with old-timey country and 
rockabilly flavors. 

Speaking in Tongues also includes 
a couple of traditional tunes that are 


The Holmes Brothers’ Christocentric, gospel-rocking 


Speaking in Tongues is a breath of fresh fire. 


sic map for nearly 20 years. 

In the album’s liner notes, 
Osborne recalls how she first came 
into contact with the “raw, beauti- 
ful music” of the Holmes Brothers. 
On a cold Saturday evening in New 
York’s Lower East Side, she was on 
her way toa party when she passed 
a club that was rocking hard. She 
stopped in and heard ”...a three- 


arranged for house-rocking glory at 
the close of the set. Especially fitting 
is “Thank You, Jesus,” a praise- 
happy, call-and-response that the 
Holmes Brothers and the Precious 
Three put to good work as a testify- 
ing-to-the-Lord song. It’s classic 
gospel: buoyant, proud, and deeply 
soulful—the true gospel that de- 
serves to be heard. 


Albrecht Durer 
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The Cosmic Bach? 


by Raymond Yee 


Bach gives us hope when we are afraid; he gives us courage when we despair; he comforts 


us when we are tired; he makes us pray when we are sad; and he makes us sing when we are 


full of joy [7]. 


JJ Jesu juva) “Help, O Jesus” 

Three days ago, I cracked open my 
new box of 153 CDs that compose 
the complete extant works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. After a de- 
cade-long pilgrimage into Bach’s 
music, I have not had a greater vis- 
ceral sense of the man’s (dare I say) 
superhuman accomplishments than 
in schlepping home the 15-pound 
box that contained 200 church can- 
tatas, the Toccata and Fugue in D Mi- 
nor, the Brandenburg Concertos, the 
B Minor Mass. 

Though he has been dead for 251 
years (worldwide Bach megabashes 
last year commemorated the 250th 
anniversary of his death), his pres- 
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ence lives on in concert halls, prac- 
tice rooms, church choirs, and the 
hearts of Bach lovers like me. Of 
course, I am certain that Papa Bach 
would be bemused by the birthday 
party I threw for him, my clumsy 
“dances” to his music, the Bach 
tunes sung in the shower, my Hal- 
loween wig and t-shirt (“The Bach 
World Tour”), and the dozens of 
emails over the years pleading with 
friends to attend yet another perfor- 
mance of the St. Matthew Passion. I 
am a fool for Bach. 

I take some comfort that Iam not 
the lone member ofthe cult of Bach. 
A perennial problem is finding ad- 


equate words for explaining the 
wonders of Bach to the uninitiated. 
Over the years, Ihave shouted amen 
to Bernard Greenberg’s essay on his 
J. S. Bach FAQ website: 

Those of us who admire Bach 
and his work the most find in his 
work perfect unity and balance of 
emotional subtlety and depth with 
an awesome, unrivalled depth of 
technical means and architecture by 
which they are achieved. While 
Bach’s work can and should be’ 
admired for its unmatched beauty 
and emotional power alone, careful 
study reveals a use of complex, 
formal, technical means and 
structures from which Bach brings 


forth that height of human 
feelings in a way that reveals the 
workings of one of the supreme 
intellects of all time [5]. 


And so the hosannas arise 
Bach is one of our Ultimate Iconic 
Human Beings. Because of 
Bach’s profound influence on 
Western music (probably second 
to none) and his enduring popu- 
larity, many commentators are 
wont to describe his music as 
universal. In an advertising bro- 
chure, the Prince of Wales is 
quoted as describing Bach as 
“surely the most universal com- 
poser of this last millennium’ [1]. 
Prince Charles actually underes- 
timates Bach’s potential appeal. 

Ina whimsical essay about the 
search for extra-terrestial intelli- 
gence, Lewis Thomas asked the 
question of what humans would 
have to say to sentient life in space. 
He proposed that we communicate 
with music, specifically “Bach, all of 
Bach, streamed out into space, over 
and over again.” Ina comment that 
warms the hearts of Bach lovers, 
Lewis continues, “We would be 
bragging, of course”[11]. In 1977, 
Voyager | and 2 were launched into 
space. Each spacecraft carried a 12- 
inch gold-plated copper disk that 
had, among its images, words, and 
sounds, three selections from J. S. 
Bach. 

Back on earth, when as an under- 
graduate I knew Bach only as the 
composer of such instrumental 
works as the Brandenburg Concer- 
tos, I would have been untroubled 
by claims of Bach’s universality. But 
now, as I embark on a three-year 
immersion into the life and work of 
Bach (in emulation of Peter 
Drucker’s practice of focusing on a 
new subject area every several years 
[4]), I am singularly fascinated by 
the question posed recently by John 
Butt: “Why does Bach’s music still 
have relevance in a pluralistic, rela- 
tivistic age? If it does indeed pos- 
sess an element of universality, how 
can this be possible, and what are 
the parameters of discussion?” [3]. 


Before hearing the grim choral la- 
ment that opens the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion blasting from a friend’s dorm 
room, I had little idea that Bach was 
also a prolific composer for the 
church. Among his church music 
are 200 extant sacred cantatas, writ- 
ten for voice and instruments to be 
performed after the Gospel lesson 
as part of the Lutheran liturgy. A 
handful of these cantatas, the St. 
Matthew Passion and the Mass in B 
Minor, have gradually become the 
deepest artistic embodiment and 
touchstone of my own Christian 
experiences. 

For several years immediately 
following my baptism, a poster-size 
score of the Confiteor from the B 
Minor Mass (“I acknowledge one 
baptism for the remission of sins’) 
hung on my bedroom wall. I often 
glanced at that score as I sang the 
Confiteor karaoke-style, remember- 
ing not only my own baptismal con- 
fession of faith but that of the many 
Christians before me who sang the 
same mass text. Its intricate coun- 
terpoint, the blending of multiple 
melodic voices that nevertheless 
harmonize with one another, consis- 
tently inspires me to dream of 
heaven where I will be able to jam 
(to Bach?)-with saints from every na- 
tion: diversity in unity. 


Living in Berkeley, working 
at a great secular, highly plural- 
istic, arguably relativistic, univer- 
sity, I am reminded daily how 
non-universal the Christian faith 
that grounds me seems to be. 
How then can Bach’s music—at 
least a large part of which was 
born within the context of 18th 
century Lutheranism, no less— 
be universal? In the same bro- 
chure that quotes Prince Charles, 
John Elliot Gardiner writes: 
“More than that of any other 
composer, Bach’s music reminds 
us that we have a common, hu- 
man heritage. Although steeped 
in the Lutheran liturgy, his 
church music carries a universal 
message of hope and faith which 
can touch us all, regardless of our 
culture, religion, or musical knowl- 
edge” [1]. 

Is there truly a “universal mes- 
sage of hope and faith which can 
touch us all” in Bach’s music? Does 
focusing on a “common, human 
heritage” do justice to the music? 
Calvin Stapert, distinguishing be- 
tween the “essential Bach” (that of 
the cantatas and Passions) and the 
“canonical Bach” (the popular Bach 
of the concert hall), argues that the 
essential Bach—the heart and soul 
of Bach’s music—has_ been 
marginalized because of the “post- 
Enlightenment preference for ge- 
neric religious feeling over an ex- 
plicit Christian message” [8, p. 5]. 

The quote that Stapert draws 
from Richard Taruskin’s provoca- 
tive essay, “Facing Up, Finally, to 
Bach’s Dark Vision” is worth repeat- 
ing: 

Anyone exposed to Bach’s full 
range .. . knows that the hearty, 
genial, lyrical Bach of the concert 
hall is not the essential Bach. The 
essential Bach was an avatar of a 
pre-Enlightened—a violently anti- 
Enlightened temper. His music was 
a medium of truth, not beauty. And 
the truth he served was bitter. His 
works persuade us—no, reveal to 
us—that the world is filth and 
horror, that humans are helpless, 
that life is pain, that reason is a snare. 
... Such music cannot be prettified 
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A handful of these cantatas, the St. Matthew Passion and the Mass in B Minor, 


have gradually become the deepest artistic embodiment and touchstone of my own 


Christian experiences. 


in performance without essential 
loss. For with Bach—the essential 
Bach—there is no ‘music itself.’ His 
concept of music derived from and 
inevitably contained The Word, and 
the word was Luther’s” [10, p. 310]. 


As a Bach amateur (in the sense 
of both beginner and lover), lam no 
position to offer any definitive an- 
swers to the question of universal- 
ity. The significance of Christian- 
ity in the work and life of Bach con- 
tinues to be debated. The question 
of whether Bach himself was a de- 
vout follower of Jesus will likely 
never be completely settled, not 
only because we have little docu- 
mentary evidence for revealing the 
“true Bach,” but because we want 
our heroes to be big versions of our- 
selves. 

I believe that the man who could 
create such stunning interpretations 
of Christian discipleship, and who 
signed JJ (Jesu juva) and SDG (Soli 
Deo Gloria) on manuscripts that 
were unlikely to be seen by anyone 
else but God, was a disciple of 
Christ. Fellow Bach acolytes dis- 
agree. 

What is astonishing, and in the 
end, inexplicable is that music 
which makes so few concessions to 
the listener should enjoy an 
immense popular following... . 
Every generation of music lovers 
seems to find in the works of 
this incomparable artist that 
Gemiitsergotzung, that ‘refreshment 
of the spirit’, which his title-pages 
promised, and which his music so 
richly provides [2, pp. 244-45]. 


My friends, and even acquaintan- 
ces, know that I have been a Fool 
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for Bach, who preaches the good 
news of Bach. But do they know the 
love I have for Jesus? Am I also fool 
for Christ or a man who loves the 
icon more than the Reality? 


But Bach the man lies hidden 
behind that stupendous body of 
work, and so it is hard to imagine 
him as anything but superhuman: 
many music lovers are apt to get 
Bach mixed up with God [9]. 


The good news of Bach, I realized 
yesterday, is hard to hear and speak 
at times. In the sad goodbyes to a 
dear friend, my heart draws com- 
fort from Bach’s cantata 106 (“God’s 
time is the very best time”), music 
that would be alien and inappropri- 
ate to that farewell gathering. 

At this point, I need to state the 
obvious: the sacred is ultimately 
larger than the music of Bach. The 
passion I feel for Bach is akin to the 
love others have for Beethoven or 
the Beatles. Iam thankful for those 
close to me who have tolerated my 
tendency to prate about this Cosmic 
Bach. Could they be thinking what 
Alex Ross wrote last year? 

When people talk about Bach, they 
often sound like Erich von Stroheim 
in “Sunset Boulevard,” as he 
intones, in tribute to Norma 
Desmond, “She vas de greatest of 
dem all.” ... One can end up saying, 
in a distinctly off-putting way, not 
only that Bach... is the greatest but 
also that everything else is worthless 


[6]. 


As for me, I will praise Jesus— 
who created not only Johann 
Sebastian Bach, buta world capable 
of knowing such great joy through 


the music of this amazing artist. 
SDG (Soli Deo Gloria) “To God 
alone [be] [the] Glory.” 


Raymond Yee, a biophysicist, designs 
educational applications for the Web as 
a technology architect working at UC 
Berkeley. 
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Enigma continued from page 7 


played “certain freedom and li- 
cence, greater than that of the his- 
toriographer, to select and edit his 
oral and written sources, to deal 
with episodes in greater or lesser 
detail, or even to include or omit 
them when composing his portrait 
of the subject.” 

This would account for the ap- 
parent indifference they show to 
exact chronological order in the 
events of Jesus’ life, and also for the 
large amount of space given to the 
events surrounding his death. But, 
“because this is a Life of an histori- 
cal person written within the life- 
time of his contemporaries, there are 
limits on free composition.” 

Thus the Gospel narratives com- 
bine historical faithfulness with 
theological creativity. To suppose 
that the former was lacking is to be 
left with the impression that, 
throughout the first Christian gen- 
eration, there were no eyewitnesses 
to the original events who could act 
as a control on a writer’s fertile 
imagination, as well as that nothing 
about Jesus’ sayings or actions stuck 
in his hearers’ memories. 

When a saying of Jesus is dis- 
missed as “unauthentic” without 
adequate reasons, or simply be- 
cause it “fits the post-Easter situa- 
tion” of the early Christian commu- 
nities, the assumption seems to be 
that the disciples’ experience of the 
presence of the risen Lord not only 
transformed their recollection of 
Jesus’ teaching but inevitably led to 
their departures from historical ac- 
curacy. 

Such changes are contradicted 
by the evidence of the narratives 
themselves. Given that they were 
mostly written in the context of vig- 
orous Gentile (non-Jewish) out- 
reach, it is surprising (in the light of 
the above assumption) to find rela- 
tively scanty evidence in the words 
and actions of Jesus for any Gentile 
mission, and no teaching at all on 
the most pressing issue, namely, cir- 
cumcision for Gentile converts. In 
the Gospels, all the disciples, and es- 
pecially those who later were re- 


lhileas it was Jesus 
who was raised 
from the dead, the 
existence of the 
Jesus movement 
and its growth 
beyond the confines 
of Judaism become 


hugely problematic. 


spected leaders of the early church, 
are depicted ina less than flattering 
light as cowardly, ambitious, and 
slow to understand what Jesus was 
saying. They were even chided by 
Jesus for their behavior. 

Further, we also note that Jesus’ 
teaching style made much of figu- 
rative language in the manner of the 
Jewish sages. He used forms of 
speech (e.g., aphorisms, beatitudes, 
parables or narrative meshalim) that 
would have placed him squarely 
within the ancient Wisdom tradition 
in Israel. 

That tradition, found in the He- 
brew Bible in works like Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes, reached its 
fullest development before the era 
of Jesus in the books of Sirach and 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The Wis- 
dom tradition is a form of creation 
theology, celebrating Wisdom both 
as a personified attribute of God 
(e.g., Proverbs 8) and as permeating 
the created order, thus giving a 
moral structure to the universe. 

It is highly likely that Jesus was 
perceived as a teacher of Wisdom 
and, like other sages such as the 
Preacher of Ecclesiastes and Sirach, 
he attracted disciples to himself and 
transmitted his teaching in forms 
that would have been both memo- 
rable and memorizable. The Jewish 
historian Josephus, born a few years 
after the death of Jesus, is reported 


to have written of him: “Now at this 
time there lived... a wise man... 
He was one who performed surpris- 
ing feats and was a teacher of the 
sort of people who accept the truth 
gladly. He won over many Jews.” 

In view of the similarities with 
earlier sages in Israel, coupled with 
the evidence that Jesus apparently 
went beyond them in actively gath- 
ering his own disciples, Jesus’ 
words would have been seen as ex- 
amples of godly Wisdom, and were 
learned and transmitted accord- 
ingly. American Biblical scholar Ben 
Witherington III has argued plausi- 
bly that “Both the character of Jesus’ 
teaching (normally given in poetic 
and/or some sort of memorizable 
form) and the evidence of the ap- 
proach to learning by the disciples 
of earlier sages encourage one to 
think of rote learning as not merely 
possible but likely among Jesus’ in- 
nenemncler 

This is not to say that there was 
no editorial shaping of the Jesus tra- 
dition (the variations in the synop- 
tic Gospels and elsewhere make it 
plain that there was), but neverthe- 
less, Witherington insists that “the 
techniques used in the early trans- 
mission of Jesus’ sayings would 
have placed more stress on conser- 
vation than on innovation . . . Con- 
servation rather than innovation 
was the order of the day in the Wis- 
dom tradition of teaching and learn- 
ing especially “since a disciple is not 
above his teacher.” 

The Gospel writers offer us trust- 
worthy portraits of Jesus, intended 
to show us what sort of person he 
was and what was really happen- 
ing in his life and death. Can any- 
one who has studied, say, the 17th- 
century Dutch Masters, doubt that 
there can often be more truth in a 
portrait of a living person than ina 
photograph? 

Any plausible reconstruction of 
the “real Jesus” must satisfy three 
conditions: 

(a) It must present a Jesus who is 
recognizably Jewish. He should 
make sense within his historical and 
cultural context, although he must 
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certainly have stood apart from his 
contemporaries in many ways. 
What this means is that his aims and 
‘agenda’ must have some ground- 
ing in the Hebrew Scriptures and 
the world of contemporary Juda- 
ism. 

(b) It must explain satisfactorily 
why Jesus was rejected and even- 
tually crucified. An innocuous sage, 
relating edifying fables or uttering 
Zen-type riddles, would have been 
a threat to nobody. If, on the other 
hand, he was fomenting revolution 
against Rome, the Roman authori- 
ties would have intervened directly 
and gotten rid of this troublemaker. 
Neither would they have left his fol- 
lowers alone, but would have 
wiped them out along with the 
leader. 

(c) It must explain satisfactorily 
why and how the early Christians, 
almost all from Jewish back- 
grounds, came to worship the cru- 
cified Jesus as a risen Lord in the 
language they had used for the God 
of the universe. There must, in other 
words, be some reasonable continu- 
ity between what Jesus thought 
about himself and what the early 
church came to think and say about 
him. 

Ben Witherington III puts it like 
this: “...one must ask what is 
more likely, that an anonymous 
Jewish Christian or group of Jew- 
ish Christians somewhere in the ’30s 
and ’40s A.D. came up with this 
christological modification of Jew- 
ish monotheism, or that Jesus him- 
self, in the way he presented him- 
self, suggested such a revolutionary 
notion, and then his disciples teased 
out the implications of this seminal 
idea.” 


Vinoth Ramachandra, Ph.D., is the regional 
secretary for South Asia for the Interna- 
tional Fellowship of Evangelical Students. 


Taken from Faiths in Conflict? by Vinoth 
Ramachandra. ©1999 by Vinoth 
Ramachandra. Used by permission of 
Inter Varsity Press. P.O. Box 1400, Downers 
Grove, IL 60515. www.ivpress.com 
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Prodigal continued from page 15 


fellowship to establish new, and 
unexpected bonds. 

Given the social and religious im- 
portance of meals, it is not surpris- 
ing that Jesus attracted hostility for 
his table practices. Given the flow 
of the Gospel of Luke thus far, it is 
not surprising that the Pharisees 
and scribes were the sources of that 
hostility. Though Luke can speak 
more positively of the Pharisees 
when they appear with the scribes, 
they nonetheless function as an- 
tagonistic monitors of Jesus’ behav- 
ior. They repeatedly concluded that 
he neglected the law of God and 
they consistently opposed his min- 
istry. 

On the one hand, then, Jesus’ fre- 
quent disregard for the usual con- 
ventions helped to construct a 
people who, like these toll collectors 
and sinners, heard and heeded his 
message. “Let anyone who has ears 
to hear, listen!” Jesus proclaimed 
(14:35), and immediately these so- 
cial outcasts are presented as per- 
sons who “listen to him” (15:1). On 
the other hand, this new community 
of Jesus’ followers by its very exist- 
ence raised a threat to the attitudes 
and practices embraced by Jesus’ 
adversaries. 

Jesus had a lot to answer for, and 
the parables of Luke 15 now defend 
the character of his ministry. In fact, 
in the parables of the lost coin and 
lost son, Jesus highlighted his min- 
istry as the necessary complement 
to God’s own character. To put it 
differently, Jesus raised the stakes in 
his encounter with these legal ex- 
perts and Pharisees. 

The positive response of toll col- 
lectors and sinners as they gathered 
around him constituted a restora- 
tion of the lost that would result in 
heavenly joy, would call for earthly 
celebration, including feasting. In 
welcoming such persons as these 
outcasts to the table, Jesus expressed 
the expansive grace of God. By call- 
ing his behavior into question, these 
scribes and Pharisees were actually 
calling into question the character 
of God. 


Whose Parable? 

Turning to Luke 15:11-32, the 
most rudimentary question to ad- 
dress is, Whose parable is this? We 
have long assumed that Luke 15:11- 
32 concerns a father with two 
sons—a view that draws immedi- 
ate support from the opening 
phrase, “There was a man who had 
two sons.” In fact, activity in this 
parable particularly revolves 
around the younger son. 

Note, for example, that Jesus’ 
parable has two segments, each al- 
lowing the same sequence of events 
to be recounted—fully by Jesus 
(15:11-24) and in summary form by 
a slave (15:26-27). The first concen- 
trates on the younger son’s loss and 
his father’s celebratory response at 
his return. The latter emphasizes the 
younger son’s loss and his brother’s 
indignant reaction. The turning 
point of both accounts is an emo- 
tional response to the return of the 
younger son: compassion on the 
part of the father (15:20), anger on 
the part of the elder son (15:28). 

What we are beginning to see is 
that the focus of the parable falls on 
how one responds . The other two 
parables in Luke 15, heighten this 
emphasis. The critical motif of “cel- 
ebration” is highlighted throughout 
this chapter: the recovery of what 
was lost leads to joy (vv. 6, 9, 23-24, 
27). Indeed, the father elevates joy- 
ous celebration and repast to the 
level of divine necessity (vv. 32,7, 
10). 

Why should Jesus focus in this 
way on the contrasting responses to 
the younger son? Here we should 
recall that Luke 13-17 repeatedly un- 
derscores the importance of bound- 
aries among the people of God: with 
Pharisees, legal experts, the wealthy, 
and those who act like them, exclud- 
ing those who live on or beyond the 
social and religious margins of com- 
munity life. 

Who will sit down at the table of 
the kingdom banquet? Not those 
who assumed that the end-time 
banquet was included among their 
just desserts, not the “first,” but the 

Continued on page 28 
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Continued from page 26 

“last.” Whom should one invite to 
one’s home? Not those whose pres- 
ence would bolster the host's status 
in the community. Not those capable 
of reciprocating with invitations of 
their own. Rather, the marginal, the 
crippled, the blind, the lame, and 
others whose diseased state and low 
status had relegated them to life 
beyond the walls. 

Use what you have to include pe- 
ripheral folk among your closest 
friends, Jesus advised, so that you 
may be welcomed into eternal 
homes. Care for those like 
Lazarus—that beggar covered with 
sores, whose hunger and sorry state 
placed him at risk from rogue dogs 
that patrolled the village streets— 
and so hear and heed Moses and the 
prophets. Throughout this section of 
Luke’s narrative, the question of 
how one responds to people like the 
younger son is front and central. 


The Younger Son 

But is it correct to identify this 
younger son with the marginal, the 
crippled, the ulcerated, and the like? 
Jesus’ parable actually went to great 
lengths to make just such an identi- 
fication. This young man broke with 
his family and was therefore with- 
out kin. His request to his (living) 
father for the disposition of his es- 
tate was tantamount to wishing for 
his father’s death. After the estate 
was divided, the younger son 
pushed still further, requesting the 
right to dispose of his share, heap- 
ing further insult on his father. 
Breaking relationship with his fa- 
ther in that way entailed breaking 
relationship with his brother also, 
and with the village as a whole. 

Later, he found himself in a dis- 
tant country, penniless, hired to care 
for pigs. His shocking breach of fa- 
milial ties thus led from one level of 
infamy to the next: a Jew who lived 
as though he were a Gentile. His de- 
teriorating situation was exacer- 
bated by the onset of a famine, ina 
culture outside Jewish influence, 
where charity for the needy was 
widely regarded as a waste of time. 
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The problem is, the call to new behaviors is never enough. 


Neither is the invitation to adopt a different set of values. 


Something more is needed—a shift, a tectonic shift, in 


how we understand the nature of God. 


Plautus remarked, “He does the 
beggar a bad service who gives him 
meat and drink, for what he gives 
is lost, and the life of the poor is pro- 
longed to their own misery” 
(Trinummus §339). This younger 
son had fallen victim to the ease 
with which persons in an agrarian 
society might experience down- 
ward mobility. 

From his enviable status as the 
son of a wealthy landowner, he now 
numbered among society’s “un- 
clean and degraded.” Such persons 
had nothing but their bodies and 
brute energies to sell, so they either 
accepted occupations that quickly 
destroyed them or spiraled them 
downward further to the class of 
“expendables,” for whom mortality 
was all but knocking at the door. As 
another barometer of the depths to 
which he had fallen, this younger 
son could now imagine himself as 
a day laborer, a hireling whose day- 
to-day subsistence was vulnerable 
to the forces of nature, the whims 
of the estate manager, and the sea- 
sonal needs of a farm. Only some- 
one on society’s bottommost rung 
could see such a life as a step up the 
ladder. 

Again, even if this younger son 
has been cast in the tattered garb of 
misery, an outcast, can we fairly 
identify him with those of whom 
Jesus spoke when he counseled re- 
spected persons about their 
invitees? After all, this fellow has 
made his own bed; shouldn’t he 
have to lie in it? He humiliated his 
father, his family, his village. Why 
should he be met with open arms 
of reconciliation? He got only what 
he deserved, did he not? 

That is exactly the point. Through- 
out much of the central section of 


Luke’s Gospel, Jesus was trying to 
transform how people understood 
God. A transformed picture of God 
would lead to new forms of behav- 
ior. As he had already stated, God “ 
...is kind to the ungrateful and the 
wicked.” Given those adjectives, the 
younger son clearly qualified for 
God’s kindness! Jesus had also said, 
“Be merciful, just as your Father is 
merciful” (Luke 6:35-36). 


Who Eats at Your Table? 

Here is where the father of Jesus’ 
parable models an appropriate re- 
sponse. He looked with compassion 
at the bedraggled man walking to- 
ward his former household. The 
father’s response was emblematic of 
the honorable restoration to the 
family of this one who had snubbed, 
abandoned, and cut himself off from 
them. The humiliating act of run- 
ning through the village, kissing the 
boy again and again as a sign of rec- 
onciliation and forgiveness, in- 
structing the servants to dress his 
son in a manner befitting a king, and 
throwing a feast large enough for 
the whole village—these behaviors 
gave expression to the depth and 
breadth that signal renewal and rec- 
onciliation. 

This father has adopted an alter- 
native view of God, a renewed set 
of commitments and attitudes 
grounded in God’s character. He 
reflects the image of God that Jesus 
has been articulating throughout 
the Gospel. Those who believe, re- 
ally believe, that God is the gracious 
Father whose beneficence is turned 
toward his people are liberated to 
give freely even to those who have 
no claim on our love or care (Luke 
11-12). 

In contrast, the elder son re- 


sponded with anger and refused to 
join the gala. Like the Pharisees and 
scribes who grumbled about Jesus’ 
eating with toll collectors and sin- 
ners, he stood outside the house 
complaining. Though he still lived 
on his father’s estate, he had learned 
little about his father or from his 
father. In his behavior toward his 
brother, who had so dramatically 
cut himself off from his family, the 
older son revealed his own need for 
revitalization. Although his behav- 
ior made sense in the world in 
which he lived, it was out of step 
with the new world being ushered 
in through Jesus’ ministry. 

Indicted for his receptivity to 
those who came near to hear and 
heed his words, Jesus responded by 
asserting the divine necessity of joy- 
ous responses to the recovery of the 
lost. Like the father of this parable, 
Jesus recognized the gravity of re- 
ceiving as a table intimate the lost 
who are recovered—whether the 
lost come in the guise of ason whose 
behavior has divorced him from his 
family or of those identified by so- 
cial and religious conventions as be- 
yond the reach of divine grace. “We 
had to celebrate and rejoice, for this 
brother of yours was dead and has 
come to life; he was lost and has 
been found.” 

“Indeed, those who are last will 
be first, and those who are first will 
be last.” 

Jesus’ parable is cast in the form 
of a defense, but it is more than that. 
It is a challenge and invitation. Will 
these Pharises and scribes embrace 
the transformed image of God that 
Jesus presents? Will they so identify 
with God’s character and purpose 
that they are willing to join sinners 
at the table of fellowship?Will they 
accept as members of the family of 
God those whom God accepts? The 
parable of the prodigal son is open- 
ended—and so is the invitation. 


Joel B. Green, Ph.D., is dean of the School 
of Theology and professor of New Testament 
interpretation, Asbury Theological Semt- 
nary. Among his publications is The Gos- 
pel of Luke in the New International Com- 
mentary on the New Testament series. 


= The Parable of the ProdigalSon ® 


11 Jesus continued: “There was a man who had two sons. 12 
The younger one said to his father, ‘Father, give me my share 
of the estate.’ So he divided his property, between them. 

13 “Not long after that, the younger son got together all he 
he ad, set oft for a distant country and lee squandered his 
wealth in wild living. 14 After he had spent everything, there — 
was a severe famine in that whole country, and he began to 
be in need. 15 So he went and hired himself out to a citizen 
of that country, who sent him to his fields to feed pigs. 16 
He longed to fill his stomach with the food that the pigs 
were eating, but no one gave him re 

17 “When he came to his senses, he said, ‘How many of my 
father’s hired men have food to spare, and here I am starv- 
ing to death! 18 I will set out and go back to my father and 
say to him: ‘Father, [have sinned against heaven and against 
you. 19 lam no longer worthy to be called your son; make 
me like one of your hired men.’ 20 So he got up and went to 
his father. 

“But while he was still a long way off, his father saw 
him and was filled with compassion for him; he ran to his 
son, threw his arms around him and kissed him. 

21 The son said to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and against you. lam no longer worthy to be called 
your son.’ 22 But the father said to his servants, ‘Quick! 
Bring the best robe and put it on him. Put a ring on his 
finger and sandals on his feet. 23 Bring the toned calf 
and kill it. Let’s have a feast and oR. 24 For this son of 
mine was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is found.’ 
So they began to celebrate. 

25 "Meanwhile, the older son was in the field. When he 
came near the house, he heard music and dancing. 26 So, 
he called one of the servants and asked him what was go- 
ing on. 27 ‘Your brother has come,’ he replied, ‘and your 
father has killed the fattened calf because he has him back 
safe and sound!’ 

28 “The older brother became angry and refused to go in. 
so his father went out and pleaded with him. 29 But he 
answered his father, ‘Look! All these years I’ve been slav- 
ing for you and never disobeyed your orders. 30 Yet you 
never gave me even a young goat so I could celebrate with 
my friends. But when this son of your who has squandered 
your property with prostitutes comes home, you kill the 
fattened calf for him!’ 

31 “ ‘My son,’ the father said, ‘you are always with me, 
and everything I have is yours. 32 But we had to celebrate 
and be glad, because this brother of yours was dead and is 
alive again; he was lost and is found’ ‘ 


(Luke 15:11-32, NIV) 
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Meditation 


A Benediction for the City 


“The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” My Aunt Eleanor 
used to quote that when she saw 
Christians do particularly dumb 
things. Somehow being a child of 
light does not necessarily lead to 
common sense. We know this from 
our own lives. Christians are sati- 
rists who never have to go far for 
material. But God looks on the 
heart. And if we are faithful in small 
things, we will prove to be faithful 
in the large things. 

Life is in the details. If we love the 
Lord, it shows in how we speak to 
people on the bus and how we treat 
the cleaning lady and how we 
evacuate a burning building. 

One of my friends in New York 
has been taking the subway every 
day to an abandoned deli in the Fi- 
nancial District to cook hot meals for 
demolition workers at the World 
Trade towers site. Another, a trum- 
pet player, has been going down- 
town with his brass quintet to play 
noontime concerts for the workers 
at St. Paul’s, that little Episcopal 
church around the corner from the 
towers that somehow survived the 
catastrophe without a scratch. 

Both of my friends say: “What- 
ever you saw on television, what- 
ever you imagined it was like, isn’t 
one one-hundredth as horrible as 
the reality. The clouds of dust, the 
smell, the million little sheets of pa- 
pers and computer discs and pic- 
tures—it breaks your heart to see it.” 

It was a catastrophe for which we 
have no word. There is no term in 
English for hijacking planes and 
crashing them into buildings: kami- 
kaze doesn’t cover it. Most disasters 
are named for where they took 


Garrison Keillor 


place—Columbine, Lockerbie, 
Chernobyl, Pearl Harbor—but this 
one happened in several places. So 
you hear people refer to it ina 
vague and enormous way. “The 
events of last week .. .” or “All of 
this,” as in “Before all of this hap- 
pened, we were thinking of going 
to Europe.” 

But it isn’t “all of this.” It’s an 
event. It isn’t the end of innocence, 
itisn’t a turning point in the history 
of the nation, it didn’t change us for- 
ever. It’s an event. It’s composed of 
details. And the truth is in the de- 
tails. 

Much of the truth of the event 
lies in hundreds of acts of everyday 
heroism by men and women at the 
office who, ina sudden horrible mo- 
ment, were able to stifle their own 
panic and look out for others down 
the hall and in the next cubicle. 
They were fleeing for their lives and 
they stopped and went back to 
make sure the others were coming 
and to see what they could do for 
them. 

I was in New York when all of 
this happened, and on Friday night, 
around seven, people were stand- 
ing on the street holding candles 
and singing “God Bless America” — 
all over the city, honoring the ordi- 


nary heroism of our people in a mo- 
ment of terror. In a big city, you of- 
ten wonder, “What would happen 
if something happened to me and I 
fell down in the street, would any 
of these shrewd people, the children 
of the world, notice?” The people 
with the candles, the children of 
light, were saying, “Yes, we would 
notice. We would not pass by. We 
would stop.” 

Many Pharisees have beeen ser- 
monizing about the catastrophe and 
their feelings about it and how it af- 
fected them personally and how 
they see the future of our nation. But 
for the truth, we should look to the 
men and women who, seeing that 
death was nearby, in a moment of 
utter clarity called home on their 
cellphones, not to express anger or 
fear or bitterness but simply to say, 
“T love you. Take care of the chil- 
dren. Have a good life.” They called 
in the midst of smoke and panic to 
give us their benediction. 

And we should accept it. Love 
each other, take care of the children, 
have a good life, and give thanks to 
the Lord with our whole heart for 
his steadfast love and faithfulness— 
and beseech him that we may have 
a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and dignity. And that in ev- 
ery place men and women should 
pray, lifting up holy hands without 
anger or argument. Amen. 


Garrison Keillor is the author of Lake 
Wobegon: Summer 1956 and many other 
books. 


Used by permission from a sermon delivered 
at San Francisco's Grace Cathedral on Sep- 
tember 23, 2001. You can listen to this en- 
tire sermon at www.GraceCathedral.org 
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Michael Corbett 


Reflections on the “city of man” (after September 11th) 


I saw an image, not long ago, of a 
man falling. It disappeared from the 
newspapers quickly, snatched from 
view by somebody anxious about 
its power to offend. Once it was 
gone, I couldn’t find it again, or at 
least I couldn’t find it again exactly. 
The on-line archives yielded pic- 
tures that were similar to the one I 
remembered, but not the same. 
The image was of a manina light 
oxford shirt and dark trousers, with 
a businessman’s tie fluttering 
around his neck. He was upside 
down, falling with his legs tucked 
gracefully together like an Olympic 
diver. His eyes were closed. Caught 
by the camera lens in mid-air, level- 
on, he reminded me of Milton’s de- 
scription of an angel falling from 
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Heather L. Weidemann 


Heaven, “dropped from the zenith 
like a falling star.” Like that angel, 
the man in the image shone in 
freefall as one both beautiful and 
beloved; the clear markings of that 
belovedness only magnified the 
horror of realizing, one sickening 
half-second later, what became of 
him when he finally landed. 

The building the man was fall- 
ing from was the World Trade Cen- 
ter in Manhattan on September 11, 
2001, and unlike his epic predeces- 
sor, he was pushed into falling by 
truly horrendous circumstances that 
he could never have controlled. 
When my breath rose and fell again 
regularly I began to reflect on what 
I'd seen in his image, and I found 
myself thinking about the windows. 


The windows of the building visible 
behind the falling man became eyes 
in my mind, the stunned and unbe- 
lieving eyes of all of us who were 
still, at least for the time being, left 
standing. We had seen, through our 
windows on the world in that ter- 
rible moment, nothing less than the 
depths into which people by choice 
or by chance can fall. That window 
showed me a picture of the complex 
and breathtaking ways that 
fallenness manifests itself in our 
world—and of the inextricable as- 
sociation of fallenness, in my own 
mind at least, with cities. 
Cities are the canvas, the light- 
sensitive paper, the blank white 
space on which we project images 
of our human condition. The World 


Trade Center towers, their sleek fa- 
cades dominating the New York 
skyline, offered one such image. 
People are beautiful, that image 
said, and what they can do and be 
and make with their hands is beau- 
tiful and powerful. That is as true 
today as the day those buildings 
were standing tall. But what is also 
true, as I saw in the image of the 
man falling, is that we are all vul- 
nerable to brutality and ugliness 
and death. Better than anywhere 
else, cities expose the fact that our 
world is a fallen place, not because 
they are inherently evil but because 
they give us our visions of life lived, 
for better and worse, together. It is 
most often in proximity to each 
other, among the crush and mixing 
of bodies, that we get glimpses of 
the larger truth about our world and 
about our mortal selves. 

I've spent a lot of time thinking 
about cities in the past few years, 
because they’ve become the land- 
scape of spiritual formation for me. 
That wasn’t always so. Normally I 
went into a city—Manhattan, as it 
happened—for the sole privilege of 
being entertained. I’m looking as I 
write this at a photo of myself and 
a cluster of college friends taken 
years ago on the observation deck 
of the World Trade Center. Faces still 
soft with youth smile out from a 
huddle of vintage tweed overcoats 
and black hats from Alice Under- 
ground, souvenirs of a time and 
place destined to disappear. As I 
look at that picture, I think of how 
far my old life in that city has fallen 
away now, victim of both the inevi- 
table passing of youth and the un- 
imaginable ravages of history. My 
changing perspective, my shifting 
point of reference, has in turn 
changed the landscape and brought 
things to my view, like hidden signs 
in a painting, that I would often 
rather not see. 

I work in the cities of the Bay Area 
now, with a people called Mien. It’s 
unusual work, certainly not any- 
thing I was raised to recognize as 
legitimate business. I don’t get paid 
for it, it doesn’t happen in predict- 


Lt is most often 

in proximity to 

each other, among 

the crush and mixing 
of bodies, that we 

get glimpses of the 
larger truth about our 
world and about our 


mortal selves. 


able times or places, and there are 
no tangible records of it except the 
tales I have to tell. The 40 or so Mien 
women who first asked me to take 
on this work in a windowless 
church basement didn’t have any 
good words for it either, which isn’t 
surprising as few of them know 
more than very basic English. They 
said they wanted me to teach ESL 
and Bible study, but that wasn’t all 
they wanted and we knew it. They 
served me ceremonial soup with a 
chicken claw sticking up in it like a 
clenched fist, and for the next two 
and a half hours they told me their 
stories. 

They have been telling them to 
me ever since, heartbreaking stories 
of loss, terror, and suffering. They 
tell me of remote mountain villages 
bombed and burned, of loved ones 
shot before their eyes. They tell me 
of escaping at night through the 
mountains of Laos, of crossing the 
Mekong river without knowing 
how to swim. They tell me of Thai 
refugee camps where the barbed 
wire faced inside. 

Mostly, though, they tell me sto- 
ries of the tough low-income city 
neighborhoods they now call home. 
I go to where they live and listen to 
them when a nephew is gunned 
down by gang rivals, when a 


husband’s gambling addiction spi- 
rals out of control, when a father is 
arrested for abusing his daughter, 
and I try to see what can be done. 
The other day I counseled a woman 
whose teenage son had punched her 
out because she wouldn’t let him 
drive the family truck without a li- 
cense. The police, who have their 
hands full in that part of the city, 
refused to come. 

One story stands out for me, an- 
other story of something falling. A 
Mien woman I didn’t know very 
well—lI'll call her Fam—told me 
about the time her little girl died. It 
was when she was living in Oak- 
land, Fam said, and her upstairs 
neighbors were being evicted. The 
people repossessing an apartment 
three floors above started throwing 
furniture off the balcony, and when 
a couch came hurling down into the 
courtyard she saw her three-year- 
old crushed underneath it. She had 
thought, she said, that when she left 
Laos she had left the killing behind. 
But here in America, she had 
learned, there is killing too. I held 
her hand as she sat there with me in 
silence for a while, a woman worn 
down with all she had seen. She told 
me she used Chinese herbs and ti- 
ger balm as well as prescriptions 
from several different doctors to 
treat her depression. But no amount 
of healing medicine could keep her 
demons at bay. 

A man falls from a building. A 
couch falls and kills a child. You 
could say that fallenness, if you ac- 
knowledge it in any way as a mean- 
ingful term, is about the exercise of 
choice and not about unwilling vic- 
tims. And you would be right. Ter- 
rorists who bomb buildings and 
people who hurl things down with- 
out looking choose to do evil, and 
there is a world of difference be- 
tween them and the helpless people 
who fall prey to their hands. But I 
have come to understand from 
working with the Mien that 
fallenness is a broader term, one not 
just about the moral agency of cer- 
tain individuals but about the con- 
ditions of mortality that affect and 
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afflict us all. They reach out to me 
where I live, in my safe and beauti- 
ful part of the city. They speak to me 
of my ultimate helplessness in the 
face of forces to which I am as vul- 
nerable as anyone else on the planet. 
The mystery of human suffering is 
an ancient one, and one of our old- 
est and most anguished narratives 
addresses it best. “Do not human 
beings have a hard service on earth, 
and are not their days like the days 
of a laborer?” cries Job, kneeling in 
the dust among the potsherds. 
“When I lie down I say, ‘When shall 
I rise?’ But the night is long, and I 
am full of tossing until dawn.” 

I confess that Saint Augustine 
and I share a fascination with cities. 
I didn’t grow up ina city; I grew up 
in a woodsy enclave in Connecticut 
filled with Colonial-era houses and 
rambling stone walls. But it was the 
city—New York City—that sang the 
siren songs of my youthful imagi- 
nation. I went in as often as I could, 
usually on the train, and as I passed 
through the city’s outer boroughs 
on my way into Manhattan I saw 
tremendous scenes of urban decay 
passing silently by the Metro-North 
line’s windows. 

In fleeting moments I wondered 
about the Bronx, about the people 
who lived in the fire-scarred build- 
ings and concrete housing projects, 
but those thoughts soon gave way 
to the familiarity of Grand Central 
Station’s elegant domed ceiling and 
the yellow cab that would take me 
to Lincoln Center, to Greenwich Vil- 
lage, or wherever I was going that 
day. envied the cool, sophisticated 
urbanites who had daily access to 
so many cultural resources, and I 
longed someday to join them. A 
glamorous job, a West Side apart- 
ment so I didn’t have to take the 
train in—this, I thought, would be 
pure heaven. 

I am still fascinated with cities, 
and I still go into them as often as I 
can, but my idea of what is compel- 
ling about them has profoundly 
changed. To my own great surprise, 
the places I go to now are those 
scenes of urban decay that I for- 
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merly saw only through plexiglass 
train windows, and I know many 
of the people who live there. To my 
even greater surprise, I go willingly 
to those places, not out of curiosity 
or even out of charity, but out of a 
deep desire to serve Jesus Christ. 
This is a new development in my 
life, it is one I’m still getting used 
to, and it has come about in large 
part as a result of my ongoing rela- 
tionship with the Mien. 

Six years ago, after the birth of 
my first child, I hired a small 
woman with an enormous heart, 
Muang Fou Chao, to be my 
caregiver. It was a decision that felt 
momentous enough at the time, and 
Iam glad now that I didn’t have a 
clue back then about the scope of the 
personal consequences that were to 
follow in its wake. As I began to 
know Muang and she began to tell 
me her life story in bits and pieces, 
Ilearned about the Mien people and 
their hard walk through the last half 
of the 20th century. The Mien, I dis- 
covered through Muang’s stories 
and some research, are one of sev- 
eral Southeast Asian hilltribes from 
Laos who fled their native country 
during the Vietnam War and its af- 
termath. 

Muang and other Mien church 
women and I came together again 
to form the ESL and Bible study 
class Inow teach at Muang’s house 
every Friday night. I took to com- 
ing early for dinner and staying af- 
ter to talk and eat Thai breadfruit 
with the women, and friendships 
began to develop. Just before Christ- 
mas the least English-capable Mien 


woman in my class and her family 
approached me with a problem. The 
situation they faced and for which 
they were at least partially respon- 
sible was as serious and broken as 
any I’d ever encountered, and I dis- 
covered that they had sat through 
at least two court proceedings and 
had understood barely a word of 
what was said to them. Another 
court procedure was coming up in 
a week and a half, they couldn’t 
read any of the legal papers (which 
turned out to warn of potentially 
drastic consequences), and could I 
please help them? 

I knew in that moment, again 
without knowing exactly how I 
knew, that this was why I needed 
to be at Harbor House, at Stephen 
Ministry class, and especially at my 
prayers. I wasn’t able to handle any 
of this alone. I told them I would 
help them, went home and argued 
vigorously with God, prayed and 
cried, and then began making 
phone calls. [helped them get a new 
court interpreter, a counseling plan 
in their language, and a mediated 
meeting between all the injured par- 
ties in the case with a social worker. 
I used all my new Stephen Ministry 
skills and all my petitionary prayer 
skills, and entrusted the outcome to 
a power that was not my own. The 
case was resolved favorably, much 
to everyone’s amazement; it was as 
if we had turned the Titanic around 
seconds before it was about to hit 
the iceberg. 

I’ve always been struck by 
Augustine’s description, in The City 
of God, of the contrast between hu- 
man cities and God’s city. It’s easy, 
he writes, to think that the human 
city with all its solidity, allure, and 
squalor is all that there is. But if we 
let the lure of the human city blind 
us to the quieter, more hidden ex- 
istence of God’s city, we mistake 
what is fleeting and vain for what 
is real and true and eternally last 
ing. Sa 

As I look over the last year of m 
life and see how far I’ve traveled, I 
sense the truth of that statement in 
a way I never could have before. I 


really thought once that paradise 
could be found in the human city, 
but I know now that God’s city isn’t 
one that we’re born into or that we 
buy our way into; it is the city he 
creates through the open hearts of 
those who love him—and love each 
other. My Mien friends, who pray 
daily for me, are some of that city’s 
residents; I can begin to live there 
too now because they first helped 
show me the way. When I recently 
expressed my regret to Fou Hin, the 
Mien church pastor, about all the 
years I’d spent lost in the world, 
separated from God, he nodded and 
said, “That’s OK. We wait a long 
time too. Much trouble before God 
find us. But maybe if he come ear- 
lier, we are not ready for him.” 

I was in a-different city when I 
caught another window into 
fallenness, fallenness understood in 
the moment as a condition and not 
a choice. It was in Bangkok, in the 
Don Muang international airport. 
Airports are (as Pico Iyer notes) both 
a city’s business card and its hand- 
shake; they are a microcosm of what 
a city longs to be, as well as what it 
really is. And steamy Don Muang, 
with its serene saffron-robed monks 
and its hustling taxi drivers offer- 
ing deals on special hotels and 
loose-limbed women, was no excep- 
tion. 

Thad come back to that metropo- 
lis at the end of a long journey 
through Thailand with a Mien fam- 
ily who had fled from there 20 years 
before. We had found the spot on 
the banks of the Mekong where they 
had paddled bamboo rafts across at 
night, found the site at the former 
refugee camp in Chiang Kham 
where they had buried their grand- 
parents, found long-lost uncles and 
aunts and cousins whose voices 
they had never heard before except 
on cassettes that came in the mail. 

We had picked our way through 
this jungle of memories and now the 
father of one of my traveling com- 
panions was saying goodbye. The 
list of casualties that this old tom- 
cat of a Mien man had begotten read 
like a litany of lost souls. Ason mur- 
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dered in Bangkok, found hanging 
in his cold-water flat after a quarrel 
over money. Another son who 
physically and emotionally battered 
his wife. A daughter with tubercu- 
losis who had to work to get funds 
for her treatment because her father 
had spent all his inheritance on 
gambling and Mekong whiskey. 
Another daughter married off to an 
opium addict who beat her and 
gave her leprosy. A wife maddened 
by years of abuse and neglect whom 
we'd had to institutionalize for her 
own Safety. A very young daughter 
abandoned, casually and without a 
glance backward, into our care. 
“Look, teacher,” a schoolchild be- 
ing evacuated from near the World 
Trade Center is reported to have 
said upon catching sight of bodies 
falling from the sky, “The birds are 
burning.” Caught up in the unfold- 
ing drama of that man’s life with his 
family, I was burning too. Yet, with- 
out wanting to see any more, my 
eyes took in the sight of this old 
man, the author of such great famil- 
ial suffering, crying as he walked 
away from us in the airport. Even 
his quick pace and bowed head 
couldn’t conceal the falling tears. 
“Will you look at that,” gasped his 
daughter-in-law less as a request 
than as a plea for mutual witness. 
I had seen something else along 
with an old man’s tears, something 
I can describe only as a deeper and 


more liquid truth than the madness 
and lostness of the moment. I saw 
that fallenness—the worst that can 
happen to us or that we can do and 
be to each other—can be under- 
stood as the tragedy it is only be- 
cause the marks of God’s image, of 
our essential beauty and 
belovedness, are always present too. 

Maybe this is all projection, fool- 
ish sentimentality, who knows? But 
I do know, regardless of whether or 
not anything changed for the old 
man in that moment, something 
changed for the better in me. Some- 
thing rose and took wing, and that, 
I think still, is reason for hope. It is 
the best and the only hope we have, 
the hope that, as surely as we fall, 
the One who knows us and loves 
us and calls us by name will also 
help us to rise. 

I thought about that hope re- 
cently as I looked at my friend, the 
eldest son of that wild crying old 
man, now back home in his own 
new city in America. The glow of 
an evening’s lamplight fell on his 
face as he sat across from me, in a 
modest house in a rough Richmond 
neighborhood, holding his three- 
week-old son. I watched him croon- 
ing a hushed sweet song in a very 
old language to his very new baby. 
It was for me a moment of regen- 
eration, of healing, of the rising 
promise of love. I couldn’t have seen 
that without first looking squarely 
at my friend’s father. But it is only 
by looking with the eyes of faith, 
even if what we see is beyond our 
comprehension, that we can hope to 
begin someday to understand. 

A friend whom I love lives in 
Manhattan, but she was away on 
September 11th. When she finally 
managed to return home, her apart- 
ment was untouched by the disas- 
ter until she opened her windows. 
Once they were open, she told me, 
the dust began to come in. It came 
softly but relentlessly, golden and 
shining in the daylight, white and 
ghostly in the night air. Even after 
she pulled the sills down, she still 
found it everywhere she looked. 

Continued on page 26 
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Thoughts in the Presence of Fear 


Wendell Berry 


I. The time will soon come when we will not be able to remember the 
horrors of September 11 without remembering also the unquestioning 
technological and economic optimism that ended on that day. 


II. This optimism rested on the proposition that we were living ina “new 
world order” and a “new economy” that would “grow” on and on, bring- 
ing a prosperity of which every new increment would be “unprec- 
edented.” 


Ill. The dominant politicians, corporate officers, and investors who be- 
lieved that proposition did not acknowledge that the prosperity was 
limited to a tiny percent of the world’s people, and to an ever smaller 
number of people even in the United States; that it was founded on the 
oppressive labor of poor people all over the world; and that its ecologi- 
cal costs increasingly threatened all life, including the lives of the sup- 
posedly prosperous. 


IV. The “developed” nations had given to the “free market” the status of 
a god, and were sacrificing to it their farmers, farmlands, and commu- 
nities, their forests, wetlands, and prairies, their ecosystems and water- 
sheds. They had accepted universal pollution and global warming as 
normal costs of doing business. 


V. There was, as a consequence, a growing worldwide effort on behalf 
of economic decentralization, economic justice, and ecological respon- 
sibility. Now we must recognize that the events of September 11 make 
this effort more necessary than ever. We citizens of the industrial coun- 
tries must continue the labor of self-criticism and self-correction. We 
must recognize our mistakes. 


VI. The paramount doctrine of the economic and technological eupho- 
ria of recent decades has been that everything depends on innovation. It 
was understood as desirable, and even necessary, that we should go on 
and on from one technological innovation to the next, which would cause 
the economy to “grow” and make everything better and better. This of 
course implied at every point a hatred of the past, of all former innova- 
tions. Whatever their value might have been, they were discounted as 
of no value at all. 


VII. We did not anticipate anything like what has now happened. We 
did not foresee that our sequence of innovations might be at once over- 
ridden by a greater one: the invention of a new kind of war that would 
turn our previous innovations against us, discovering and exploiting 


the debits and dangers we had ignored. We never considered the possibil- 
ity that we might be trapped in the webwork of communication and trans- 
port that was supposed to make us free. 


VIII. Nor did we foresee that the weaponry and the war science that we 
marketed and taught to the world would become available, not just to 
recognized national governments, which possess so uncannily the power 
to legitimate large-scale violence, but also available to “rogue nations,” 
dissident or fanatical groups and individuals—whose violence, though 
never worse than that of nations, is judged by the nations to be illegiti- 
mate. 


IX. We had accepted uncritically the belief that technology is only good; 
that it cannot serve evil as well as good; that it cannot serve our enemies 
as well as ourselves; that it cannot be used to destroy what is good, in- 
cluding our homelands and our lives. 


X. We had aceepted too the corollary belief that an economy (either as a 
money economy or as a life-support system) that is global in extent, tech- 
nologically complex, and centralized is invulnerable to terrorism, sabo- 
tage, or war, and that it is protectable by “national defense.” 


XI. We now have a clear, inescapable choice that we must make. We can 
continue to promote a global economic system of unlimited “free trade” 
among corporations, held together by long and highly vulnerable lines of 
communication and supply, but now recognizing that such a system will 
have to be protected by a hugely expensive police force that will be world- 
wide, whether maintained by one nation or by several or by all, and that 
such a police force will be effective precisely to the extent that it oversways 
the freedom and privacy of the citizens of every nation. 


XII. Or we can promote a decentralized world economy, which would 
have the aim of assuring to every nation and region a local self-sufficiency 
in life-supporting goods. This would not eliminate international trade, 
but it would tend toward a trade in surpluses after local needs had been 
met. 


XIII. One of the gravest dangers to us now, second only to further terrorist 
attacks against our people, is that we will attempt to go on as before with 
the corporate program of global “free trade,” whatever the cost in free- 
dom and civil rights, without self-questioning or self-criticism or public 
debate. 


XIV. This is why the substitution of rhetoric for thought, always a tempta- 
tion in a national crisis, must be resisted by officials and citizens alike. It is 
hard for ordinary citizens to know what is actually happening in Wash- 
ington in a time of such great trouble; serious and difficult thought may 
be taking place there. But the talk we are hearing so far from politicians, 
bureaucrats, and commentators has tended to reduce the complex prob- 
lems now facing us to issues of unity, security, normality, and retaliation. 


When we must 


consider ourselves to be 


gravely threatened ... 


it is hard to speak of 


the ways of peace and 


to remember that Christ 


enjoined us to love our 


enemies. This 1s no 


less necessary for 


being difficult. 
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XV. National self-righteousness, like personal self-righteousness, is a mis- 
take. It is misleading. It is a sign of weakness. Any war that we may make 
now against terrorism will come as a new installment in a history of war 
in which we have fully participated. We are not innocent of making war 
against civilian populations. The modern doctrine of such warfare was 
set forth and enacted by General William Tecumseh Sherman [in our War 
Between the States] who maintained that a civilian population could be 
declared guilty and rightly subjected to military punishment. We have 
never repudiated that doctrine. 


XVI. It is a mistake also—as events since September 11 have shown—to 
suppose that a government can promote and participate in a global 
economy and at the same time act exclusively in its own interest by abro- 
gating its international treaties and standing apart from international 
cooperation on moral issues. 


XVII. And surely, in our country, under our Constitution, it is a funda- 
mental error to suppose that any crisis or emergency can justify any form 
of political oppression. Since September 11, far too many public voices 
have presumed to “speak for us” in saying that Americans will gladly 
accept a reduction of freedom in exchange for greater “security.” Some 
would, maybe. But some other Americans would accept a reduction in 
security (and in global trade) far more willingly than they would accept 
any abridgement of our Constitutional rights. 


XVIII. In a time such as this, when we have been seriously and most cru- 
elly hurt by those who hate us, and when we must consider ourselves to 
be gravely threatened by those same people, it is hard to speak of the 
ways of peace and to remember that Christ enjoined us to love our en- 
emies, but this is no less necessary for being difficult. 


XIX. Even now we dare not forget that since the attack on Pearl Harbor— 
to which the present attack has been often and not usefully compared— 
we humans have suffered an almost uninterrupted sequence of wars, none 
of which has brought peace or made us more peaceable. 


XX. The aim and result of war necessarily is not peace but victory, and any 
victory won by violence necessarily justifies the violence that won it and 
leads to further violence. If we are serious about innovation, must we not 
conclude that we need something new to replace our perpetual “war to 
end war’? 


XXI. What leads to peace is not violence but peaceableness, which is not 
passivity, but an alert, informed, practiced, and active state of being. We 
should recognize that while we have extravagantly subsidized the means 
of war, we have almost totally neglected the ways of peaceableness. We 
have, for example, several national military academies, but not one peace 
academy. We have ignored the teachings and the examples of Christ, 
Gandhi, Martin Luther King, and other peaceable leaders. And here we 
have an inescapable duty to notice also that war is profitable, whereas the 
means of peaceableness, being cheap or free, make no money. 


XXII. The key to peaceableness is continuous practice. It is wrong to sup- 
pose that we can exploit and impoverish the poorer countries, while arm- 
ing them and instructing them in the newest means of war, and then rea- 
sonably expect them to be peaceable. 


XXIII. We must not again allow public emotion or the public media to 
caricature our enemies. If our enemies are now to be some nations of Is- 
lam, then we should undertake to know those enemies. Our schools should 
begin to teach the histories, cultures, arts, and language of the Islamic 
nations. And our leaders should have the humility and the wisdom to ask 
the reasons some of those people have for hating us. 


XXIV. Starting with the economies of food and farming, we should pro- 
mote at home, and encourage abroad, the ideal of local self-sufficiency. 
We should recognize that this is the surest, safest, and cheapest way for 
the world to live. We should not countenance the loss or destruction of 
any local capacity to produce necessary goods. 


XXV. We should reconsider and renew and extend our efforts to protect 
the natural foundations of the human economy: soil, water, and air. We 
should protect every intact ecosystem and watershed that we have left, 
and begin restoration of those that have been damaged. 


XXVI. The complexity of our present trouble suggests as never before that 
we need to change our present concept of education. Education is not 
properly an industry, and its proper use is not to serve industries, either 
by job-training or by industry-subsidized research. The proper use of edu- 
cation is to enable citizens to live lives that are economically, politically, 
socially, and culturally responsible. This cannot be done by gathering or 
“accessing” what we now call “information”—which is to say facts with- 
out context and therefore without priority. A proper education enables 
young people to put their lives in order, which means knowing what 
things are more important than other things. It means putting first things 
first. 


XXVII. The first thing we must begin to teach our children (and learn our- 
selves) is that we cannot spend and consume endlessly. We have got to 
learn to save and conserve. We do need a “new economy,” but one that is 
founded on thrift and care, on saving and conserving, not on excess and 
waste. An economy based on waste is inherently and hopelessly violent, 
and war is its inevitable byproduct. We need a peaceable economy. & 


Wendell Berry is a poet, essayist, novelist, and farmer. His most recent book is the novel 
Jayber Crow. 


This article originally appeared on OrionOnline. org, website of Orion and Orion Afield 
magazines under the feature headline, “Thoughts on America.” 
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Learning to See Our Cities 


Eric Jacobsen 


Does being a covenant people of God give us a special mandate with respect to our 


built environment as it does with our natural environment? Is there a stewardship 


mandate for our cities? 


A couple of years ago, I was in the 
market for a new bicycle. We had 
just moved to a town that was rela- 
tively flat and compact, and a bi- 
cycle seemed to be the ideal way to 
get around. I hadn’t thought much 
about bicycles since asking for a 
new one for Christmas when I was 
10, so [had a lot of catching up to 
do. As I tried to keep up with the 
merits of titanium frames and sus- 
pension systems that surpass that of 
my first car, | began to notice an- 
other interesting phenomenon 
around town. It seemed as if the 
numbers of bicycles in Missoula had 
increased exponentially since I had 
begun looking for one. Could it be 
that everyone was new to town and 
wanting a bicycle as I was? I soon 
figured out that the number of bi- 
cycles hadn’t changed, but rather 
my shopping for one had raised my 
awareness of bicycles. 

If our awareness of a particular 
phenomenon can be heightened by 
paying attention to it, a correspond- 
ing truth may be that our awareness 
of a phenomenon is lowered 
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through our lack of attention. I be- 
gan to see bicycles again only be- 
cause at some point I had ceased to 
see them. And certainly there must 
be other phenomena that we fail to 
see. My growing impression is that 
in the decades following WWII we 
have ceased to see our cities and tra- 
ditional neighborhoods in this 
country because we have increas- 
ingly ceased to live, work, and play 
in those settings, choosing instead 
suburban tract development and 
chain retail stores to meet our needs. 

I was at a conference last spring 
in which one participant mentioned 
a book popular in Christian circles 
that includes a story of the author’s 
decision to turn the TV off after din- 
ner and walk around the block with 
her son instead. That simple deci- 
sion led to all kinds of interesting 
developments in their personal re- 
lationship and in their spiritual 
lives. After hearing that story, the 
thought struck me that her sugges- 
tion was dependent on some in- 
creasingly rare features of our envi- 
ronment. 


I wondered if anyone at the con- 
ference realized that out of the 
countless new home starts thrown 
up in this country over recent years, 
very few include a sidewalk to walk 
on, a block to walk around, or any- 
thing resembling what used to be 
understood as a neighborhood. If 
this author had taken her son on a 
walk down their cul-de-sac to the 
collector road, would their experi- 
ence have been as profound? From 
personal experience I know that I 
can walk only so far in a tract de- 
velopment with five standard house 
designs, looking at an endless sea 
of garage doors, no coffee shop, 
apartment building, or park to 
break the monotony. Before long, 
my TV set looks pretty interesting 
by comparison. 

We tend to think of cities as ab- 
stractions: a city is a place where hu- 
manity is gathered in large num- 
bers. Our discussions about cities 
tend to be indistinguishable from 
discussions about crowds. What are 
the problems and pitfalls of human- 
ity in its aggregate form? We’ve 


given very little thought to the 
physical structure of our cities and 
how that provides a framework for 
the human relationships that go on 
in them. This oversight has led to 
bad policies, which in turn have 
made our cities harder to see. Con- 
sider the Federal Housing 
Administration’s clear preference in 
their loan program for suburban 
sprawl housing over urban neigh- 
borhoods and the ill-fated “urban 
renewal” program of the ‘50s and 
‘60s, which destroyed the fabric of 
the urban core in favor of monolithic 
“projects.” 

That oversight has been reflected 
in theology as well. Try to find any 
concrete description of what actu- 
ally constitutes a city in the many 
theologies of the city and you will 
see what I mean. It’s time for a the- 
ology of the city that takes its physi- 
cal structure into account. This es- 
say is an attempt to provide some 
starting points for such a project. 


Resurrection Cities and the Com- 
munal Context of Redemption 


Let us begin with the notion of 
physicality itself and how it has 
dropped off our radarscope. Con- 
sider the word community for in- 
stance. Community used to mean 
almost exclusively those people 
who lived in proximity to us. It 
couldn’t easily be divorced from the 
idea of physical presence. We still 
find some examples of community 
being used in that sense, but now a 
qualifier such as “intentional” is 
needed. The far more common use 
of the word has to do with those 
who share certain interests. We hear 
of the gay community or the Chris- 
tian community without any expec- 
tation that members of those “com- 
munities” live anywhere near each 
other or even know each other. 

This trend is pushed to the ex- 
treme by modern technology. The 
internet has allowed the “gather- 
ing” of communities where not only 
do members not all know each 
other, but in most cases none of 
them has ever been in the physical 


presence of the others. Some have 
found this physical anonymity ex- 
tremely liberating (“No one knows 
what I look like on line”). But I see 
in the internet some dangerous ten- 
dencies toward dualism. Avoidance 
of some of the cultural baggage that 
our bodies elicit is one thing, but it’s 
a short step to a complete severance 
of our bodily existence from our 
personal identity. 

As much as it has been tempted 
toward dualism throughout its his- 
tory, the Christian church has also 


She read futures in skyscrapers. 


been provided with one of the most 
effective antidotes to this human 
tendency. Our insistence on the re- 
ality of the incarnation and the res- 
urrection has been a powerful cor- 
rective to dualism. In the Gospel of 
John, the author confronts dualism 
almost immediately in the claim 
that “the word became flesh and 
dwelt among us” (John 1:14). At the 
end of that Gospel, we encounter 
the resurrected Christ inviting Tho- 
mas to touch his wounds and later 
making breakfast for the disciples 
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Could there be a connection between the eternal 


city as the form of our redeemed existence and 


the temporal city as the crucible in which 


character 1s formed for that eternal existence? 


(John 20—21). Since Jesus is “the 
first fruits of those who have died” 
(1 Corinthians 15:20), we find some 
interesting affirmations of our body 
in Jesus’ resurrection. In particular 
we know that the individual context 
of our redeemed state will take 
place in a resurrected body. 

Much about that reality is hidden 
from our view, but what little we do 
know has had a profound effect on 
our behavior. The reality of the res- 
urrection has prevented us from the 
twin temptations of dualism. On 
the one hand, we cannot indulge 
our body. We cannot let the passions 
of our body govern our every action 
and decision; rather we must sub- 
mit our body to the Lord. We are to 
avoid the fate of those “whose god 
is their belly” (Philippians 3:19). On 
the other hand, we cannot deny our 
body through ascetic practices. 
Jesus was frequently correcting this 
false view of holiness in his lifestyle 
and was accused of moral laxity as 
a result (Matthew 11:19). 

There are no simple answers to 
how we are to treat our body once 
we accept the implications of the 
resurrection, but one thing we must 
not do is ignore our body. We have 
learned not to pit the spiritual 
against the bodily, focusing our re- 
ligious aspirations only toward the 
spiritual. We have learned to 
counter that false spirituality with 
the Biblical notion of submitting 
every aspect of ourselves (mind, 
body, emotions, etc.) to the Lordship 
of Christ. As Christians we have had 
to learn to take our body seriously 
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as part of our spiritual existence 
because our body most certainly is 
going to be part of our resurrected 
existence. 

If the individual context of our 
redeemed existence is going to be a 
resurrected body, the resurrected 
city,’ provides its communal con- 
text: 


And I saw the holy city, the new 
Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband 
(Revelation 21:2). 


A renewed understanding of that 
resurrection city can help us counter 
the dualistic tendencies in our cur- 
rent society, just as the concept of 
the resurrection body helped the 
early church counter some of the 
dualistic tendencies of its time. On 
the one hand we can’t overstate the 
possibilities of our cities, as some 
members of the Social Gospel move- 
ment did in the early part of the last 
century, or as some utopian think- 
ers have done more recently. We 
know that creating the perfect prob- 
lem-free city won’t redeem human- 
ity. But Christians can’t ignore cit- 
ies by focusing our efforts solely on 
evangelism and stopgap acts of 
compassion while allowing our resi- 
dential and commercial decisions to 
starve our cities of their life force. 

There are no simple solutions for 
how we are to live in and with our 
cities; but we can’t ignore them. We 
need to work out our discipleship 
in the specific context of our cities. 


We need to confront problems like 
overcrowding, addiction, and de- 
clining schools. And we can enjoy 
our cities for the cultural perfor- 
mances, civic art, and opportunities 
for human interaction that they pro- 
vide. 


Receiving the City: The Steward- 
ship of Culture and the “Built” 
Environmental Movement 


The environmental movement in 
this country came into its own in the 
early 1970s. Although there was 
some concern for the environment 
earlier in the 20th century, evi- 
denced in the National Parks move- 
ment, a significant shift took place 
in the latter half of the century. As a 
culture we became aware of the fra- 
gility and interconnectedness of our 
natural environment. We realized 
that decisions farmers were making 
about weed suppression could have 
a significant impact on songbirds in 
the wild, fish in the rivers, and even 
in our children’s milk. A new will- 
ingness emerged to forego effi- 
ciency and cost effectiveness in pro- 
duction and consumption in order 
to protect the natural environment. 

As our culture renewed its appre- 
ciation for the environment, the 
Christian church discovered that it 
had a unique voice to add to this 
movement. We learned that domin- 
ion had more to do with care-tak- 
ing than with exploitation of the cre- 
ated order. We learned that the God 
whom we serve included animals in 
the Noachic covenant, restricted 
work for animals in the Sabbath 
laws, and forbade the wasteful de- 
struction of trees in the 
Deuteronomic laws (Genesis 9:10; 
Exodus 20:10; Deuteronomy 20:19). 
We learned that creation waited 
with us for the time when it would 
be freed from its bondage to decay 
(Romans 8:21). 

The shock wave of the environ- 
mental movement was felt in the 
Christian church most tangibly in a 
renewed appreciation for the idea 
of stewardship. We learned that 
stewardship had as much to do with 


our natural environment as it did 
with our personal finances. In par- 
ticular we learned (or remembered): 
1) that the created order reflects the 
glory of God and has inherent 
worth independent of our use for or 
our appreciation of it; 2) that we did 
not create the natural world and 
therefore must receive its benefits 
with humility and gratitude; and 3) 
that the created order is fragile and 
we have a mandate to preserve it 
and care for it. 

What if a similar revolution were 
to take place with respect to our built 
environment as has happened with 
our natural environment??Certainly 
our secular culture is moving in that 
direction. The Preservationist move- 
ment is reminding us that important 
buildings, despite being more frag- 
ile and perhaps not economically 
viable, provide vital links to our his- 
tory and should be preserved. The 
New Urbanists are reminding us 
that human community requires a 
certain physical structure that has 
been provided in all times and all 
places of the world except in post- 
war America’s suburban sprawl. 
Environmental and farm lobbies are 
discovering that urban sprawl is 
one of the greatest threats to farms 
and wilderness. 

Awareness is growing that our 
downtowns, civic cores, and tradi- 
tional neighborhoods are not only 
valuable to the overall health of our 
culture, but they are also fragile and 
often irreplaceable ecosystems. 
They can be compared with how we 
have come to understand rain for- 
ests in the last decade or so. If we 
don’t preserve them now, we may 
realize too late the innumerable ben- 
efits we have been receiving from 
their existence. 

But as our culture comes to these 
realizations, is there a Christian 
voice to add to this conversation? 
Does being a covenant people of 
God give us a special mandate with 
respect to our built environment as 
it does with our natural environ- 
ment? Is there a stewardship man- 
date for our cities? 

Certainly cities have had a mixed 


history in the history of salvation. 
Cain built the first city in the Bibli- 
cal record after he was banished 
from the human community (Gen- 
esis 4:17). But God literally re- 
deemed this flawed human attempt 
to escape from God and began us- 
ing cities as a means of grace. Cities 
began to be seen as appropriate set- 
tings to commune with God (note 
the persistent connection between 


It was a different kind of wilderness. 


“unclean” and “outside the city 
walls” in the Old Testament). Cities 
became places of beauty where 
craftsmen followed God’s detailed 
instructions concerning sacred 
spaces. It’s hard to argue that God 
doesn’t care about the beauty of our 
buildings after reading the book of 
Exodus. 

From the time when King David 


Continued on page 26 
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Tales of Three Cities 


lm wo | 


Three directors offer distinct perspectives in these classic movies of city-life 


Sharon Gallagher 


Chinatown 


Roman Polanski’s Chinatown is set 
in 1940s Los Angeles, when L.A. 
was still a city instead of a massive 
sprawl of indistinct suburbs. Al- 
though it’s shot in color, Polanski 
brings a noir sensibility to the 
movie, paying meticulous atten- 
tion to period details. 

Chinatown unfolds a chilling 
story of intertwining political and 
personal evil, centered in the 
millionare land developer Noah 
Cross (John Huston). Cross has a 
new scheme that involves steal- 
ing water from the city of Los An- 
geles, and Polanski repeatedly re- 
minds us that L.A. is an unnatural 
environment, a megalopolis built 
on a desert adequate to accommo- 
date the Spanish pueblo, which the 
city replaced. 

Jake (Jack Nicholson) is the salty 
private eye who is drawn into the 
mystery by Cross’s daughter, 
Evelyn (Faye Dunnaway). A 
steamy romance develops between 
the detective and the society 
woman, laced with paranoia when 
Jake discovers that Evelyn has lied 
to him, more than once. 

Although Jake eventually solves 
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the mystery, there’s no happy reso- 
lution in the film’s violent ending. 
Despite his best efforts, Jake is pow- 
erless to stop the terrible flow of 
events. 

Greed wins out and evil seems 
destined to continue generation af- 
ter generation. Polanski, who di- 
rected Rosemary’s Baby, is gifted at 
portraying evil of all kinds, but 
never offers any way out. 


Manhattan 


Woody Allen is the visual poet of 
New York City, conveying the 
glamour of the city’s restaurants, 
museums, and people, bathing his 
favorite locations in golden autumn 
light. Although many of Allen’s 
films pay tribute to the city, Man- 
hattan pays the most direct and de- 
liberate homage. The opening cred- 
its feature a dazzling black and 
white photo montage with 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue playing 
in the background. 

In his best movies, Allen plays the 
central character, a lightly disguised 
alter-ego. In Manhattan, Allen is Ike, 
an over-analyzed writer in his for- 
ties who is dating a 17-year-old girl. 
He drops the girl when he falls in 


love with Mary (Diane Keaton), his 
best friend’s former lover. His 
friend, Yale, a married college pro- 
fessor, had broken off the affair. But 
when Ike finds out that the couple 
has reunited, he confronts Yale. 


Ike: But—but you're too easy on 
yourself, don’t you see that ?! 
You know, you . . . you—that’s 
your problem, that’s your whole 
problem. You—you rationalize 
everything. You’re not honest 
with yourself. You talk about... 
you wanna write a book, but — 
but, in the end, you’d rather buy 
the Porsche, you know, or you 
cheat a little bit on Emily, and 
you play around with the truth 
a little with me, and—and the 
next thing you know, you’re in 
front of a Senate committee and 
you're naming names! You’re 
informing on your friends! 
Yale: (Reacting) You are so self- 
righteous, you know. I mean, 
we're just people, we’re just 
human beings, you know. You 
think you’ re God! 


Ike: I—I gotta model myself after 
someone! 


Even though his characters be- 
have badly, Allen is obsessed with 
questions of morality. One of the 
great appeals of his work, is that like 
his idol, Ingmar Bergman, Allen un- 
derstands what it means if there is 
no God or if God is silent. One of 
the implications is that there is no 
moral center to the world, no ethi- 
cal compass. By the end of the 
movie, everyone’s life is messed up. 
But New York is still beautiful, still 
stimulating—the one stable good, in 
Allen’s world. It will be interest- 
ing to see how his future films 
reflect the recent attack on his be- 
loved city. 


Wings of Desire 


Manhattan opens with a human 
view of the city. Looking at New 
York from ground level, the tall 
buildings, the massive park, are all 
awe-inspiring. Wim Wenders’s lyri- 
cal film Wings of Desire begins with 
a different view. He shows us Ber- 
lin from the roof of a cathedral—a 


A scene from Manhattan 


bird’s-eye view, or, more accurately, 
the view of two angels, Damiel and 
Cassiel. From their vantage point, 
the people look small, harried, as 
they move down the streets. 
Listening in with the angels, we 
hear the Berliner’s thoughts— 
trivial, profound, happy, sad—in a 
jumbled stream of consciousness. 
But the angels are especially tuned 
in to thoughts of despair, they spe- 
cialize in inspiring the suicidal with 
hope. Unseen by all but small chil- 
dren, the angels have been tending 
their embodied charges for millen- 
nia. 
Despite all he’s seen of human- 
ity, one of the angels, Damiel, longs 
to be embodied. He wants to join 


time instead of 
' standing outside 
it. “ I’d like to en- 
ter the world, if 
only to hold one 
apple in my hand.” 
He’s clearly been 
thinking about this 
for a long time. But 
when he falls in 
love with a beauti- 
ful woman, a tra- 
peze artist who, 
like him, flies 
above the crowd, 
his desire for incar- 
nation intensifies. 
In fact, the mo- 
ment he first expe- 
riences unfulfilled 
desire, he has be- 
come almost hu- 
man. So he takes 
the final step, 
looses his wings, 
and searches for 
the woman. 
As we watch 
Damiel discover the 
joys of being human, the film invites 
us to celebrate our incarnateness— 
to eat an apple, drink a cup of cof- 
fee, fall in love. We’re invited to en- 
ter into the pathos and glories of our 
cities, our earthly habitations, but to 
do so mindful that our lives matter. 
The German title for this movie was 
Der Himmel tiber Berlin, the heaven 
over Berlin. 

While Polanski shows cities as 
places of corruption and evil, and 
Allen reveals the self-destructive- 
ness of their sophisticated inhab- 
itants, Wenders reminds us that 
there is another realm. There is a 
heaven over our cities—we live 
our lives under caring, watchful 
eyes. 


Movie Note 


Those of you who enjoyed the delightful new movie Monsters, Inc. may 
want to reread the Radix interview with director Pete Docter (Radix 26:1). 
The article is posted on our website: radixmagazine.com. 
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SUZANNE VEGA 


A Review of 


Songs in Red and Gray (A&M Records) 


& A Conversation with the Artist 


by Dan Ouellette 


On “Penitent,” the lyrical lead-off 
track of her new album, Songs in Red 
and Gray, singer-songwriter 
Suzanne Vega offers a prayer that 
is part confession, part supplication. 
Once “alone so proud,” now struck 
down “low on the ground” with 
humility and doubt, she questions 
God in the catchy chorus: “Now 
what would you have me do?/I ask 
you please/I wait to hear your 
voice/The word you say/I wait to 
see your sign/ Could I obey?” 

It’s a rare gem of pop music that 
reaches beyond surface comforts 
and into the dark webs of the suf- 
fering soul. In Vega’s world, shaken 
to its core by a devastating divorce, 
real life stretches far beyond the 
triviality of pseudo-reality TV or 
blow-it-all-up-and-cheer fantasy 
cinema. Rather, it’s about recover- 
ing from spiritual blindness and 
seeking the visage of the Creator. 
She sings: 


You appear without a face 
Disappear, but leave your trace 
I feel your unseen frown... 


Looking for your fingerprints 


I find them in coincidence 
And make my faith to grow 
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It’s a rare gem of pop music that reaches beyond 


surface comforts and into the dark webs of the 


suffering soul. 


In the aftermath of the September 
11 terrorist attacks, there has been a 
desire—one that I hope will be sus- 
tainable, though the cynic in me 
thinks not—to look beyond the fa- 
cades and superficialities for nour- 
ishing relevancy. Songs in Red and 
Gray is a good place to start, even 
though it was recorded six months 
before the atrocities at the World 
Trade Center and Pentagon. 

Yet, as I listened to it in the days 
right after the events, it seemed so 
eerily appropriate and so pain- 
steeped but hope-filled honest. Even 
though I was not ready to engage 
in conversation about New York’s 
catastrophe, less than a week later I 
met up with Vega in her neighbor- 
hood to talk about her new CD for 
an article I was writing for the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Eo + * 


Grieving visitors were still visiting 
the Fireman’s Monument on River- 
side Drive in Manhattan’s Upper 
West Side. A vigil in remembrance 
of the fallen firefighters at the World 
Trade Center had taken place over 
the weekend at the marble struc- 
ture. Dozens of flower bouquets, 
candles, and handwritten messages 
to the heroes accumulated as a 
steady stream of neighbors stopped 
by quietly to pay their respects and 
muse on the uncertain future. 
Under tall elm trees and the clear 
blue early evening sky, the memo- 
rial was a haven of calm after the 
horrid events and ensuing daze that 
muted the city’s citizenry. The 
Fireman’s Monument was the meet- 
ing place requested by Vega. 
“I originally chose this location 


because it’s in my neighborhood 
and the closest marking point,” said 
Vega, who moved here two months 
ago after living further downtown 
in TriBeCa and then Chelsea. “I 
lived here when I was growing 
up and this was a hangout. Usu- 
ally there’s no one here this time 
of day.” 

It couldn’t have been a more fit- 
ting place to talk about Songs in Red 
and Gray. It’s Vega’s first studio al- 
bum in five years and the most per- 
sonal release of her singer- 
songwriting career that she 
launched in 1985. Many of the new 
tunes deal directly with her an- 
guished August 1998 separation 
and subsequent divorce from pop 
artist / producer Mitchell Froom. 
Her reflections on her own hardship 
resonated with the sense of civic 
drama. 

“As I started to come out of the 
dread we've all been feeling the last 
several days, I thought about the 
songs again.” Vega’s blue eyes 
looked sad, and she spoke in a sub- 
dued manner—in part, no doubt, 


due to the calamity, but also because 
she broke her left arm, ina blue sling 
that day, in a bicycle accident on 
Long Island two weeks earlier. 
“This album is about the aftermath 
of a personal crisis. In light of the 
national tragedy, I’m wondering 
what people are going to think. I’ve 
been feeling the weight of this.” 

In fact, Vega seriously consid- 
ered pulling from the airwaves the 
album’s first single, “Widow’s 
Walk.” Released before the CD, it’s 
a reflective, grief-stricken folk-rock 
number about a metaphoric ship- 
wreck. “I don’t mind the words 
‘consider me a widow,’ but I feel 
uncomfortable with the line, ‘We 
save ourselves when all omens 
point to fail.’ This seems like sucha 
dour sentiment when people are 
being so heroic in New York. 
They’ re transcending the impulse to 
save themselves. They’re looking 
for people they love. They’re help- 
ing each other and forming commu- 
nity.” 

Vega noted, however, that in the 
previous week “Widow’s Walk” re- 


ceived more radio spins than in pre- 
vious scans. “I guess we'll keep go- 
ing with it until we start getting 
negative feedback,” she said. It was 
part of the dilemma she had been 
struggling with. 

“At this point, it’s as if nothing’s 
going according to plan.” She 
pointed to her sling. “First, this, 
which has knocked me on my butt, 
then .. . Well, I’m in a weird posi- 
tion of coming out with a product 
and wondering how it might fit into 
the world.” 

In my opinion, it’s a perfect fit. I 
feel strongly that the CD could very 
well help with the healing. In the 
past, Vega’s written her share of lit- 
erate, insightful, and poignant 
tunes. Case in point: her song 
“Luka,” about an abused child, 
from her 1987 Solitude Standing al- 
bum. It was not only a hit, but it also 
raised consciousness on the subject 
of children’s rights—a cause she’s 
still active in. 

Many of the tunes on Songs in Red 
and Gray, though they come from a 
personal well, are uncannily rel- 
evant. For instance, the mysterious 
rocker “If I Were a Weapon” eerily 
makes reference to hostages and a 
“pocketknife attack.” And the up- 
beat “Last Year’s Trouble” questions 
whether the evils of the present are 
greater than those of the past. 

Vega worried about the CD’s re- 
ception. “I almost feel embarrassed 
that this is such a personal album. 
Lately I’ve been feeling I should 
have written songs about social is- 
sues. I’m so close to it I can’t judge. 
But this is what happened to me, so 
I wrote about it.” 

That’s why art of all stripes— 
from pop music to water colors on 
a canvas—can help the healing pro- 
cess, whether it’s with an individual 
or as a city, as is the case of us in- 
habitants of New York City. Art is 
most often pegged by our culture as 
a form of entertainment, but in 
tragic times its transformative 
power—as Vega potently dis- 
plays—can also facilitate grieving 
and inspire reflection on the bigger 
picture of spirituality. 
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A Stay Against Confusion: 
Essays on Faith and Fiction 


by Ron Hansen 
HarperCollins, 2001 


reviewed by Kate Madden Yee 


Novelist Ron Hansen’s first oppor- 
tunity to witness the power of nar- 
rative happened by accident. As a 
kindergartner in Omaha, Nebraska, 
in 1952, Hansen became the narra- 
tor of that year’s Christmas pageant 
when Sister Martha, his teacher at 
Holy Angels Grade School, at first 
overlooked him as she assigned 
roles to the rest of his classmates. 
When four-year-old Hansen con- 
fronted his teacher with the over- 
sight, she quickly offered him the 
honor of telling the nativity story 
according to Saint Luke. 

Hansen memorized the story— 
and during the performance felt for 
the first time the weight of words— 
prompting his father to speculate 
proudly on his son’s future in pub- 
lic speaking. “I find myself often 
thinking of that kindergarten play 
and of those hundred grown-ups 
and older children whom I knew 
weren't listening to me but to those 
fascinating and archaic words, ‘be- 
trothed,’ ‘swaddling,’ ‘manger.’ I 
felt the power that majestic lan- 
guage had for an audience, that 
they’d been held rapt not just be- 
cause of what Luke and I reported 
but because of the way we said it.” 
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Hansen believes that liturgy and 


literature are both part of the human effort to 


make sense of a mysterious, and at times frightening, 


absurd world; both are sacrament, a way that God's pres- 


ence can be known in the chaos of daily human life. 


Since that auspicious debut, 
Hansen has continued to explore 
the force of story and its relation- 
ship to faith, particularly in books 
such as Atticus, which retells the 
prodigal son parable, and Mariette 
in Ecstasy, which tells the story of a 
young postulant who receives the 
stigmata. A Stay Against Confusion, 
his new 14-essay collection, takes its 
title from the preface to Robert 
Frost’s Collected Poems. Frost writes 
that a poem—and, Hansen argues, 
creative writing itself—“inclines to 
the impulse, it assumes direction 
with the first line laid down, it runs 
a course of lucky events, and ends 
in a clarification of life—not neces- 


sarily a great clarification, such as 
sects and cults are founded on, but 
in amomentary stay against confu- 
sion.” 

Using experiences from his own 
pre- and post-Vatican II Irish Catho- 
lic upbringing, Ron Hansen de- 
scribes how the church’s traditions 
have shaped his life and writing, 
even when he was in his late-teen- 
age “insubordination” phase. Pro- 
files of saints like Ignatius of Loyola, 
the Jesuit martyrs of El Salvador, 
Hansen’s grandfather, as well as 
Ron’s mentor John Gardner, Leo 
Tolstoy, and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins coexist with explorations 
of religious phenomena like stig- 


mata and sacraments like the Eu- 
charist. Although A Stay Against 
Confusion covers so much ground 
that it can at times seem disjointed, 
for the most part Hansen is able to 
pull these diverse topics together 
into a whole that points to the grace 
of God as he has experienced it: 
through the church and through lit- 
erature. 

He writes that his formation as a 
writer began in his early experience 
of Mass. “There was a connotation 
in Catholicism’s liturgies that 
storytelling mattered. Each Mass 
was a narrative steeped in meaning 
and metaphor, helping the faithful 
not only to remember the past but 
to make it present here and now.” 

Hansen believes that liturgy and 
literature are both part of the hu- 
man effort to make sense of a mys- 
terious, and at times frightening, 
absurd world; both are sacrament, 
a way that God’s presence can be 
known in the chaos of daily human 
life. 

Each piece begins with an intro- 
duction that sets the context, ex- 
plaining which lecture sparked a 
particular essay, or which friend- 
ship or mentor initiated another, or 
how his earlier books came into be- 
ing and why their themes attracted 
him. In this way, he makes plain a 
process that for many of us is mys- 
terious: the act of writing itself. 

How do writers get their ideas? 
How do they develop them? With 
each essay’s introduction, Hansen’s 
readers get a sense of how his mind 
works and the influences that 
kindle his writing. This is generous 
on Hansen’s part and useful to 
readers, because as we trace the 
thread of his ideas through his con- 
versations, his research, and finally 
his published work, the act of cre- 
ating is demystified: If Hansen can 
translate his lived experience to the 
page, maybe we can somehow com- 
municate ours to others as well. 

With each essay’s introduction, 
the writing process, the process of 
self-expression, is also elevated: As 
Hansen makes the trajectory of his 
work explicit, he affirms again that 


the time left 


There are so many questions that I want to ask now that I have 


the chance. 


Why does time travel in one direction only 


Why inerasable 
Why forward 


What does God require before he 


allows us to go back, 


to alter or revise decisions already past. 


Whose story is it anyway 


What demonstration of somber respect 


What penitence 


What sorrowful admission of guilt 


Or is it joyful communion that gets paroled from this timeline 


running through lungs like a fish stringer. 


And another question, 


How do you say I’m sorry in english, 


because 


I think I’ve been saying it wrong. 


—David Correa 


the incarnate God uses each of us 
in our ordinary sacredness. In one 
of the book’s essays, “What Stories 
Are and Why We Read Them,” he 
writes: “I finally think our need for 
stories is... to have confirmed for 
us the theology we hold secret in 
our heart, that even the least of us 
is necessary to the great universal 
plot in ways we hadn’t imagined.” 


Like liturgy, creative expression can 
open us to God both in ourselves— 
and to God in others. According to 
Ron, we don’t have to carry our cre- 
ativity—or for that matter, our 
faith—as a weight, but as a gift God 
has lovingly placed in our hands. 


Kate Madden Yee is a free-lance writer with 
a master’s degree in non-fiction writing. 
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Jubal 


Men are from Mars, 
Cameras are from Venus 


by Ed Aust 


I love my camera dearly, but she does have her faults .. . 
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She comes from a long line of 
brutally certain fundamentalists. 
Logical and focused, she insists 
that her perceptions are correct. 
“This is how the world is,” she 
says. “Look at it. It’s perfectly ob- 
vious.” 

I try to tell her that her frame of 
reference is too small, that life is 
more than an infinite series of fro- 
zen moments. “The world is full of 
wonder and motion, and the Spirit 
of God, like the wind, is constantly 
on the move.” 

“But you move too much,” she 
snaps back. “Motion blinds you. 
There’s a wisdom in stillness that 
you can’t possibly understand.” 

She’s undeniably honest, but 
tends to see things in black and 
white. “Your face is too symmetri- 
cal,” she tells me. “It needs help. 
Maybe if you stood by that win- 
dow.” 

“Relax,” I tell her. “Try to be po- 
etic.” It’s difficult for her. She takes 
things far too literally. Her motto is 


Sophie likes to sing at night beneath freeway overpasses. 


“I see it, I believe it, that settles it.” 
It’s lonely at times, being with 
her. At parties we are the detached 
observers, the non-participant crit- 
ics. No one expects us to interact. 
We have a role to perform. We take 
pictures. Still, she often pushes me 
into encounters I would normally 
avoid. 
“There’s Jerry Brown. Oh, look at 
his expression. Get him—now!” 

I admit—I’ve been tempted to 
toss her off the Golden Gate Bridge 
and rid myself of her exactitude for- 
ever. Does the world really need 
another image of the San Francisco 
skyline? Another smiling baby? 

“Absolutely,” she insists. “How 
will you know what they look like 
if 1 don’t show you? Would I lie to 
you?” 


I took her to China for a year. 
She was so thrilled! We walked arm 
in arm down crowded streets, look- 
ing at everything. She wouldn't 


stop talking. 

“Look at that light on the 
policeman’s shoulder. Look at the 
Great Wall, curving like a serpent 
in the milky haze. And all these 
amazing faces on the bus—Look! 
Look! Look!” 

We wandered through construc- 
tion yards, explored Tibetan mon- 
asteries. We spent hours in the 
Zhengzhou train station, watching 
travelers from the countryside in 
their brilliant colored clothing, 
hauling their earthly belongings 
in sacks across their backs. 

“Go for the light. The light is ev- 
erything,” she said. “And for 
heaven's sake, slow down. Pay at- 
tention. Find a place to sit and just 
wait. Something always happens 
eventually.” 

I sat next to a chiseled wall and 
watched for half an hour. People 
moved into position. The sun lit on 
a child’s shoulders like a dove. A 
man gestured with his cigarette. 
The physical world fused together 
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in a harmony of form and perfect 
geometry. “Now,” she whispered, 
and I pressed the shutter. 

“Ahh,” she sighed. “The decisive 


moment.” 


I love the country, but she loves 
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We ascended into lig 


the cities. I crave nature, solitude, 
the frosty thorn. She wants the hu- 
man brow, the shadowed street, tex- 
tured walls, cops, graffiti. “Every- 
thing happens in the city,” she said 
once. “Be attentive. It will teach you 
things.” 


The big oak used to be right there. 


“There’s no peace 
here,” I complained. 

“The peace is in the 
moment,” she said, 
“when the incongruous 
elements come together. 
There’s a stillness at the 
heart of everything. You'll 
see what I mean when the 
pictures come back.” 

She was right. Later, 
in my darkroom, I stared 
at a photo emerging in the 
developer tray beneath 
the red safelight. It was a 
photo of a worker in 
China hauling a wheel- 
barrow full of bricks 
through a construction 
yard. He was small and 
ht. fragile, weaving his way 
through a universe of 
dark bricks below and on 
all sides of him. His labor 
seemed bleak, impos- 
sible, endless. I remem- 
bered the moment I took 
the photo. I was on the 
Xian city wall, looking 
down at his bleak land- 
scape. 

The photo contained far 
more information than I 
intended. It was infused 
with a sadness I hadn’t 
noticed at the time. It was 
a fragment, an illusory 
record of one moment in 
an anonymous man’s 
life—but it was haunting. 
The photo had trans- 
formed the moment into 
a visual metaphor of 
struggle and persever- 
ance. 

“Do you believe me 
now?” my camera said. 
“The world is permeated 
with order and mystery. 
There’s a wisdom that can 
be revealed only in the frozen mo- 
ment, outside the context of time.” 


She is relentless. She won't let me 
rest. Lately I’ve been ignoring her. 
She leaves messages on my answer- 
ing machine, quotes by Dickinson. 


“There’s a certain Slant of light / 
Winter Afternoons — / That op- 
presses, like the Heft / Of Cathe- 
dral Tunes.” 

I tell her I don’t have time. I have 
a family to raise. 

“The world is charged with the 
grandeur of God,” she says. “Come 
on, baby. Take a walk on the wild 
side.” 

“You're too expensive. Do you 
have any idea how much film costs 
these days?” 

“Do you have any idea how 
costly it is to stop seeing?” she re- 
torts. “You need me. And the world 
needs us.” 

“The world needs God,” I say. 
“Photography can’t save anyone. 
It’s not real. It’s all about illusion, 
advertising, public relations.” 

Now she’s mad. “Who said any- 
thing about saving? Of course it 
can’t save. But it can show people 
how to see. People aren’ t that bright, 
you know. They need visual aids to 
remind them of how beautiful and 
lost they are. Besides, have I ever 
asked you to do the fashion thing? 
Have lever asked you to lie for me? 
Give me a break.” 

She snaps her shutter in my face. 

“Hey, cut it out.” 

She does it again, from a differ- 
ent angle. 

“You need to take a good look at 
yourself,” she says. 

She hands me an 8x10 glossy of 
my face. I can hardly stand to look 
at it. My skin is dismal, drawn, old. 
Hairy moles hang on my cheeks like 
tufts of grass. 

“Ym a dinosaur,” I say. 

“This is who you are,” she says. 
“Face it. You're mortal. You’re a tem- 
porary fixture on this planet. And 
you need to see it.” 

[look again. There’s a fragility in 
my eyes I thought I could hide. I’m 
the destitute guy beneath the 
bridge, the hungry kid in the refu- 
gee camp. 

I shut my eyes. She’s right again. 
Of course. 


Ed Aust is a photographer, writer, and 
Internet specialist living in Oakland. 


Apocalypse here 


Darkness has taken over, but 

the image keeps blazing in 

the brain—the plane aimed 

so straight at the twin tower— 

the plane that doesn’t reappear 

on the other side. Instead, in its small 
rectangle on my computer screen, _ 
the brilliant crime keeps repeating itself: 
a formal flower arrangement— 
asymmetrical—a rose-gold peony 

of flame, a bloom of blood, balanced 
with consummate grace and irony 
against the column of steel and glass 
under the dark foliage of smoke. 


But a poem is too fragile a shell 

to bear the crushing weight 

of so much death, such sudden horror 
cascading down on the bright world. 

The empty air which, minutes earlier, 

had resonated with square solidity. 

A wound in the broad chest of the city. 

The gray ash deep as snow. Everyone 
running north. The financial report from 

the 102nd floor, floating down. 

A human face staring, stricken, into 

the videocam. The hollow reality now, 

as night covers the ruin with its surreal blanket 
and the search and rescue dogs, 

tired out with scenting for life, curl in their 
dim kennels, and we all wonder if 

it’s safe to sleep tonight, and where is God, 
(Did Jesus die for this? Yes.), and what do we 
hope for now, and how should we pray, 
holding a vigil for loss, and for how long? 


—Luci Shaw 
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Mortal City continued from page 7 


You couldn’t breathe without being 
aware of it, she said, couldn’t draw 
a breath without being aware that 
you were breathing in all of what 
remained of the towers and of the 
people who died. 

She worried about that, worried 
about the health implications that 
might result, but in the end she 
couldn’t imagine leaving. “Oh, 
Heather, it’s terrible,” she told me. 
“T know that I’m taking all those 
people into myself. They aren’t alive 
any more, and I am, and the pain of 
that is almost more than I can bear. 
Yet, in the strangest way, I feel that 
it’s a privilege. They’re still present 
here and alive somehow, if only be- 
cause they’re now living in me.” 

I thought I understood, I told her. 
I believe that’s what Christ does for 
us; he takes us into himself in our 
madness and brokenness, even in 
our death, and as he breathes and 
rises so we rise again with him. And 
we have it in us, all of us, to repre- 
sent Christ to each other in this fallen 
world, and to breathe each other in 
and out and count it a privilege. 

“Put your mouth to the dust,” 
says the book of Lamentations, 
“there may yet be hope.” Hope arose 
in the mortal city on a terrible Sep- 
tember morning in the form of ev- 
eryday people putting their mouths 
to the dust, trying to help other 
people stay alive—the rescue work- 
ers, firefighters, and countless oth- 
ers who risked and, in many cases, 
lost their own lives. 

Heaven is a city, a place where life 
is lived in loving relationship with 
each other and with God. In that city 
there will be no darkness, no mourn- 
ing and crying and pain. Breathe 
deeply, feel your breath falling and 
rising. 

Breathe in the knowledge and the 
promise we have been given. 


Heather Weidemann teaches English as 
a second language at Harbor House in 
Oakland and is a Stephen Minister at 
First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley. 
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The organically grown city will in almost every 


case be more beautiful and interesting than the 


solitary work of housing or mega-mall no matter 


how talented the architect or builder. It is an 


interesting and enduring testimony to how 


rich communal life can be. 


Our Cities continued from page 15 


consolidated his political / military 
base with its religious center in 
Jerusalem, this “city of Zion” be- 
came synonymous with the king- 
dom of God. Zionist theology be- 
came a dominant theme in Isaiah’s 
theology as well as in many other 
Biblical writers. All this set the 
stage for John’s vision of our future 
redeemed existence in the New 
Jerusalem. 

Christ’s resurrection and the 
subsequent arrival of the Holy 
Spirit significantly decreased the 
importance of Jerusalem the city as 
the locus of God’s activity in the 
world. No longer did God’s people 
need to gather there in order to 
commune with their God: Wher- 
ever two or more are gathered in 
Christ’s name, his presence is 
promised. Nevertheless, we cannot 
disregard the specific form of the 
city as a unique context of human 
interaction that has redemptive 
possibilities. Based on the endur- 
ing vision of the New Jerusalem, 
we can examine our own cities for 
redemptive possibilities, even if 
they are only a shadow of what is 
to come. 

In the historic sense, cities offer 
unique options for human habita- 
tion. Cities tend to be relatively 
compact, allowing residents to 


walk or take public transportation 
to get from place to place. Cities in- 
tegrate residential and commercial 
use as well as provide places to walk 
and observe a variety of types of 
people on the way. Cities can be 
places of great beauty with grand 
public spaces as well as patronage 
to support a variety of artistic en- 
deavors. And cities can also be 
places of profound heartbreak, 
gathering places for those who are 
not known or welcome in small 
towns and suburbs. Each of these 
features of cities provides conducive 
settings for incarnational ministry, 
aesthetic appreciation, meaningful 
dialogue, and welcoming strangers. 
But cities have been on the decline 
in this country since WWII. We find 
ourselves spending far more time in 
our cars than interacting with 
neighbors. Residential life is segre- 
gated according to variations in in- 
come levels and we have banished 
commercial gathering space from 
neighborhoods. Often lavish private 
lives are embraced while even ru- 
dimentary forms of civic engage- 
ment have been abandoned. Many 
traditional neighborhoods in our 
urban cores are now deserted. 

In time we may find these priva- 
tized worlds oppressively lonely 
and empty. We may want to venture 
out for a walk around the block or a 


stroll downtown, only to find that 
there are no more blocks to walk 
around and that our downtowns 
have disappeared. We may find we 
have squandered away a treasured 
possession that will be hard to bring 
back. But there is still time to reverse 
the trend. We can still extend our 
stewardship mandate to include our 
built as well as our natural environ- 
ments. 


Organic Cities: Living with 
Contingency as a Discipline of 
Spiritual Growth 


If we Christians want to take the 
physical structures of our cities se- 
riously, we have to deal with the 
future prospects of actual cities. We 
need to acknowledge with the 
writer of the Hebrews that “here we 
have no lasting city, but we are look- 
ing for the city that is to come” (He- 
brews 13:14). We have to take seri- 
ously the image in the book of Rev- 
elation of the old heaven and earth 
passing away before the new 
heaven and earth are established 
(Revelation 21:1). No matter how 
engaged we are with our cities, no 
matter how the cities in which we 
live thrive, in the end they too will 
be replaced with something better. 
Why should we put any effort into 
our cities if they are not going to 
last? 

We aren't the first people to deal 
with this problem of sustainability 
with respect to the city. The Israel- 
ite exiles in Babylon faced a similar 
dilemma. We are familiar with 
Jeremiah’s admonitions to “seek the 
welfare of the city where I have sent 
you into exile, and pray to the Lord 
on its behalf, for in its welfare you 
will find your welfare” (Jeremiah 
29:7). 

The context of that command 
was the certainty that the exile 
would continue for 70 years. A long 
time. But it is not forever. So the Is- 
raelites were commanded to work 
for the good of a city that was to be 
a significant part of their commu- 
nity life for the immediate future, 
but would not be their permanent 


INLAND, LANCASTER COUNTY 


This morning in Mt. Joy 
roosters crisply crow, 

doves define soft songs, 

but I lie limp as the cloth 
that Esther downstairs, 
clothed in her prayer cap, 
draws across the counter 
where she cracks 

eggs, slices spuds 

for us, her overnight guests. 


I hurt you, 

let the sun go down 

on our distress: 

all flesh, my back is slung 
like cord being braided 
in slack times 


for the dreariest rug. 


Back home, I think, in Manhattan, 
traffic, synchronized by lights, 

moves peaceably on its grid of streets; 

I could weave to the East River, 

wrap my hands around a rail, 

gaze out at barges, large, dark, nebulous 
in mist—unkindness casts haze like this— 
but guided by a bright, headstrong 
tug—Christ, pull my sin 

and our sadness to sea, 

dawn’s ocean of mercy, 

Atlantic. 


—Sandra R. Duguid 
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home. What could 
God have had in 
mind with such a 
command? 
Turning 
Babylon into some 
kind of surrogate 
Jerusalem could 
not have been 
the purpose of 
Jeremiah’s instruc- 
tion. Perhaps 
what was being 
accomplished was 
the shaping of a 
people more than 
the shaping of a 
city—although the 
shaping of the city 
may have been an 
important means 


to that end. 
It is like when a 
mother and 


daughter decide to 
build a wooden 
boat together. 
What is really being built is a rela- 
tionship more than a boat, although 
you couldn’t take the boat out of the 
equation and have the same effect. 
In the same way God may have 
been building up his people in ask- 
ing them to care for the city of 
Babylon. They could not ignore 
Babylon and expect to fulfill God’s 
intention for them. 

In the New Testament we see the 
Holy Spirit as the primary agent in 
the formation of our character as 
God's people. The fruit (or result) 
of the Spirit’s work is “love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, generos- 
ity, faithfulness, gentleness, and 
self-control” (Galatians 5:22). Those 
characteristics are not made mani- 
fest (and probably not formed) in 
the abstract, but come to light in 
specific situations that call for love, 
kindness, patience, and so on. 

Could there be a connection be- 
tween the eternal city as the form 
of our redeemed existence and the 
temporal city as the crucible in 
which character is formed for that 
eternal existence? Cities force us to 
live, work, and play near people to 
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whom we may need to show love, 
gentleness, and kindness, whereas 
in the suburbs we don’t have to see 
others face to face, let alone interact 
with them. Cities are filled with 
physical, historical, and relational 
contingencies that require patience 
and self-control on our part. 

Of course cities don’t guarantee 
the development of fruits of the 
Spirit. In fact the opposite is what 
we tend to *expect. | Cities 
stereotypically are known as imper- 
sonal, cold, hostile environments. 
But are those impressions deserved? 
After all, you are more likely to be 
greeted by name at the corner cof- 
fee shop on your block in New York 
City than you would be by the teen- 
age employee at Starbucks on the 
strip mall, which is two miles from 
your housing subdivision. 

Cities also require a certain hu- 
mility from those who decide to de- 
velop or live in them. Unlike the 
suburbs where one solitary agent 
can design and build a large swath 
of land into a huge housing subdi- 
vision or mega-store, cities grow or- 
ganically asa result of the aggregate 


t travel both 


And so 


effect of thousands of agents 
throughout history on one particu- 
lar area of land. Ironically, the or- 
ganically grown city will in almost 
every case be more beautiful and 
interesting than the solitary work of 
housing or mega-mall no matter 
how talented the architect or 
builder. It is an interesting and en- 
during testimony to how rich com- 
munal life can be. 

Rural life also requires a great 
deal of humility and the sharing of 
communal values. But for the past 
40 years Americans have been aban- 
doning their cities, not to flee to ru- 
ral settings, but to suburbs that push 
out the edges of the cities and de- 
stroy neighboring farmland. The 
American Farmland Trust has esti- 
mated that we lose up to one mil- 
lion acres of farmland per year to 
sprawl. ° 

Much has been written about the 
question of how to save our cities. 
It seems to me that we need to ad- 
just this approach and look for ways 
that our cities can save us. I mean 
save here not in the sense of salva- 

Continued on page 30 


Ed Aust 


This is a book about conversion —not the theory 
but the reality, which is infinitely more interesting. 


—David W. Gill, Co-director, Institute for Business, Technology, and Ethics 


Findin Faith: 


& “tg : 
Life -¢ Changing 
This book gives us hope that human 


transformation 1s possible. . . 


—Rebecca Manley Pippert, author of Hope Has 
Its Reasons and Out of the Salt Shaker 


hrist 


This book helps all who are search- 
ing for reality touchstones in their 


—— own journeys of faith and doubt. 


—Earl F. Palmer, author of The Book That John 
Wrote and The Humor of Jesus 


This gathering of lives is for the 
good of our souls, and for the good 


of our own stories. 


—Kelly Monroe, editor and co-author, Finding 
God at Harvard: Spiritual Journeys of Christian Think- 
ers, Founder and Director, The Veritas Forum 


A life-affirming, God-affirming 
book, and a fascinating read! 


—Luci Shaw, author of Water My Soul and 
The Angles of Light 
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Our Cities continued from page 28 


tion from sin—but rather to save our 
souls from the damaging effects of 
uglification, standardization, 
privatization, and mass consumer- 
ism. 

But in order to receive the bless- 
ings that our historic downtowns 
and traditional neighborhoods can 
provide, we need to learn to see our 
cities once again. We need to train 
our eyes to see the coffee shop or 
small grocery store in a neighbor- 
hood as the rare and beautiful spe- 
cies they have become. We need to 
learn to stand back in awe at the 
broad tree-lined avenue with the 
terminating vista of a grand public 
building (a standard gesture of civic 
art in an earlier time) but now 
deemed cost-ineffective. 

And we need to take advantage 
of the pedestrian-friendly setting of 
the earlier grid-pattern layout with 
ample sidewalks by walking (alone 
or with our children) and treating 
each corner as a fresh opportunity 
for exploration and adventure. If we 
learn to see and love these urban 
features, we will cheer when cities 
and neighborhoods are preserved. 
And we will weep when they are 
destroyed.@ 


Eric Jacobsen is the associate pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Missoula, 
Montana. 


Notes 


1). This term, Resurrection City, first 
came to my attention in an article by M. 
Francis Mannion entitled “The Church 
and the City” in First Things 100 (Feb- 
ruary 2000): 31—36. 


2). This is in fact suggested in Suburban 
Nation: The Rise of Sprawl and the De- 
cline of the American Dream, Duany, 
Plater-Zyberk, and Speck (New York: 
North Point Press, 2000) pp.149—151. 


3). Quoted in Changing Places: Rebuild- 
ing Community in the Age of Sprawl, 
Richard Moe and Carter Wilkie (New 
York: Owl Books, 1997) p.13. 
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Meditation 


The Busyness of Life 


Robert J. Banks 


God does not want us to lose contact with ourselves, or brush others’ lives in only a superficial 
or intermittent way, or leave him behind. Nor does he want us to experience the pain, tension, 
weariness, periodic illnesses, and depressions that the “too busy” life leaves in its wake. He does 
not want us always to be running around doing something for him; rather he wants to do some- 
thing in us and for us. He is more concerned to shape us into the kind of person he wishes us to 
become—and then he can genuinely do something through us as well as by us. He wishes you to 
develop within you that clarity of purpose, sincerity of motive, firmness of principle, consis- 
tency of means, and quality of character that ultimately he can do something with, something 
that has wide-ranging and long-lasting effects. 

For us, as Paul Tournier says, “The yield of our lives does not depend so much on the num- 
ber of things we do, but more on the quality of self-giving we put into each thing. In order to add 
this quality, we must depart from the atmosphere of the modern world, which is completely 
obsessed with activism, even in the church: do, do, do always more.” It is only as our words and 
actions spring from, and can be verified in, the sorts of people we are that they have the vitality, 
freshness, and power that work changes in others’ lives and situations. That means doing less in 
order to become more, though, paradoxically, the more we become the more we actually achieve. 
It also means having enough time to do well the fewer things we attempt to do, rather than 
doing many things less satisfactorily than we should. 

As Michael Quoist observes, “God doesn’t give us a job to do, without at the same time 
giving us the means to accomplish it. We always have enough time to do what God wants to do.” 
We can do this only if we give more time to private meditation and prayer. This is where we 
discern who we really are, the true nature of our responsibilities, and the actual direction God 
wishes us to take. It cannot and must not be hurried. It necessarily must be regular. Every so 
often it requires “time out” for a few days, a weekend or longer, away from it all in a quiet place. 
We need to rediscover the meaning of the Biblical injunction to “Be still, and know that I am 
God” (Psalm 46:10). Josef Pieper captures the radical nature of this saying in his own timely and 
lovely translation, “Have leisure, and know that I am God.” That, I believe, is the challenge 
before us. 


Robert Banks is the author of Redeeming the Routines: Bringing Theology to Life. This article is taken from 
“On Doing Less and Becoming More,” published in Radix, Vol.15, No. 6. 
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Ten Principles 


of Highly Ethical People 


Rembrandt van Rijn 


The Decalogue in a New Idiom 


Stephen Covey’s The Seven Habits of 
Highly Effective People (1989) got my 
attention several years ago. For one 
thing, here was some simple, clas- 
sic wisdom converted into a peren- 
nial best-seller (why can’t I do 
that?). Second: who says that these 
seven habits are the ones that make 
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David W. Gill 


people effective? (My contrarian 
personality automatically looked 
for an eighth essential habit—or a 
way to throw out one of the pro- 
posed seven). Third: why is effec- 
tiveness the goal of our habits? Isn’t 
this just selling out again to techno- 
logical thinking, driven as it is by 


the criterion of measurable effec- 
tiveness. Still, on balance I admired 
the book, my contrariety notwith- 
standing. 

To my way of thinking, however, 
it’s not nearly so important to be 
effective as to be ethical. After all, 
people like Hitler and Bin Laden 


have been effective in some ways. 
The real question is “effective for 
what?” Whatare the results effected 
by our actions and habits? 

To be ethical means to do the 
right thing, not just the effective 
thing. To be ethical is to strive to 
bring about the good thing—even 
if we are not notably effective in 
doing so. All other things being 
equal, of course, we would like to 
be effective—in the sense that our 
efforts produce the results we in- 
tended. Being ineffective is no vir- 
tue. But being effective is a virtue 
only when it is in turn controlled by 
higher values: doing what is right 
and good. 

That, of course, raises the ques- 
tion of what qualifies something as 
ethical. What makes something 
right and good? One classic answer 
is that it protects people from harm. 
The first principle of the ancient 
Hippocratic Oath for physicians 
was “do no harm.” Ethics, in this 
classic tradition, is about protecting 
people from harm and enabling 
them to live out their lives in healthy 
freedom. What is ethical/ moral is 
what is good for people and planet; 
what is unethical /immoral is what 
is harmful for people and planet. 

The great religious traditions of 
Judaism and Christianity actually 
support this view of ethics, in my 
opinion. That is, they are “realist” 
rather than “nominalist” about 
good and evil. Despite the way it 
sometimes appears, their ethical 
commands are not arbitrary decla- 
rations by an authoritarian God but 
rather divine guidance about what 
is really, truly good (or bad) for us. 


From Ellul & Kierkegaard to 
Thomas Aquinas & Aristotle 

I wouldn’t have always been 
able to write this essay. For a couple 
of decades I was under the spell of 
the radical existentialist theological 
ethics of Jacques Ellul and (his 
philosophical hero) Soren 
Kierkegaard. I believed passion- 
ately in the idea that God’s ways 
were in radical contrast to this lost 
world. 


Thus, ina world of conflict, God 
was for peace; in place of competi- 
tion, collaboration; in place of com- 
promise, fidelity; in place of real- 
ism, fierce idealism; in place of the 
crowd, the individual; and so on. 
Long before “post-modernism” was 
named, my friends and I were re- 
lentlessly anti-modern. We believed 


I taught the Ten Commandments or 
the Beatitudes to people in the busi- 
ness world, I began to realize that I 
had lightening in my hands. Of 
course, the basic principles and 
themes of such classic Biblical texts 
have their greatest impact when a 
personal relationship with God and 
the community of faith is the foun- 


To be ethical means to do the right thing, not 


just the effective thing. To be ethical is to strive 


to bring about the good thing—even if we are 


not notably effective in doing so. 


that the “politics of Jesus” (as one 
of our teachers, John Howard Yoder, 
wrote of it) was a politics of radical 
otherness. 

Those counter-cultural themes 
still need to be sounded, perhaps 
more than ever in our conformist 
milieu. But over the past 20 years I 
have come to believe that although 
the ethics of Jesus are radically dif- 
ferent from the culture around us 
they are, at the same time, in pro- 
found touch with our fundamental 
human nature. Our culture, to put 
it another way, is not only radically 
out of touch with God, it is radically 
out of touch with our basic human- 
ity. Thus, the ethics of Jesus and 
Scripture are not just a guide to 
what it means to be fully sanctified 
and set apart from this world, they 
are a guide to being fully human. 

I continue to value highly the 
prophetic insights of Kierkegaard, 
Barth, Ellul, and Yoder, I now also 
have much greater appreciation for 
the work of Thomas Aquinas and 
(his philosophical hero) Aristotle, 
both of whom thought of ethics as 
closely related to our basic human 
nature. 

But my mind wasn’t really 
changed by reading arguments; it 
was changed by life experience. As 


dation. Nevertheless, these prin- 
ciples and values illuminated the 
lives of non-believers as well. They 
had “aha” experiences, as well, 
when they studied these texts. 


The Decalogue in a New Idiom 

In this essay, I propose “Ten Prin- 
ciples of Highly Ethical People.” 
What this really amounts to is a re- 
statement of the Ten Command- 
ments (the Decalogue). I am not 
arguing that this formulation 
should replace the Biblical one. 
What I am arguing is that the 
Decalogue implies a statement of 
humanistic ethical principles like 
mine. My list of principles is one 
step removed from the Biblical rev- 
elation (to be only a step away is a 
virtue in this case!). 

I am also not arguing that the 
original authors of the text (Moses 
& Co.) had this application in mind. 
Maybe they did. Maybe not. But 
while authorial intention is impor- 
tant, the meaning of texts is not con- 
fined to what was consciously in the 
heads of the original authors. Texts 
have a life of their own and some- 
times acquire meanings that are 
more powerful than their authors 
could have imagined. Of course, 
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neither can we twist texts to mean 
just anything we want. Every in- 
terpretation needs to be critically 
examined—and I welcome such 
criticism of my approach. 

Another context for understand- 
ing my project is the historical de- 
bate about the “use of the Law” in 
the Christian life. The Protestant 
Reformers agreed that the Biblical 
law, with the Decalogue at the cen- 
ter, had an ongoing “first use’”—as 
“a schoolmaster to lead people to 
Christ” (in the Pauline language). 
This law acts sets a standard of be- 
havior against which people realize 
their shortcomings and seek a Sav- 
ior and Redeemer. 

The law also had an ongoing 
“second use,” as a fundamental po- 
litical guideline setting boundaries 
for community life. Thus, all human 
communities must prohibit murder, 
theft, adultery, libel, etc. (It has been 
a little harder for governments to 
enforce Sabbath laws or prohibi- 
tions against idolatry and covetous- 
ness.) 

The Reformation and post-Ref- 
ormation debate was about the 
“third use” of the law: Is it an es- 
sential guide for the Christian life? 
Calvin and the Reformed tradition 
said “yes.” Luther and his follow- 
ers are often represented as saying 
“no, the Holy Spirit is a sufficient 
guide, without the law, in the 
believer’s life.” In truth, Luther’s 
position was not so simple. One 
of the best discussions of the 
Decalogue and the Christian life 
is Luther’s own “Larger Cat- 
echism.” 

My position is very much a 
“yes” on this third use. I don’t view 
law and gospel as being in funda- 
mental conflict. I like Karl Barth’s 
formulation, that “the Law is the 
form of the Gospel” and “the Gos- 
pel is the content of the Law.” 

But I want to go further and pro- 
pose whatis, in effect, a “fourth use” 
of the law. This is the law as guid- 
ance for the life of all human beings, 
not just for the community of faith, 
and not just as a setting of political 
boundaries. 
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Loving God, Loving People Made 
in God’s Image and Likeness 

Both the shema (Deuteronomy 
6:5) and Jesus (Matthew 22:37) teach 
that the law is all about loving God 
with heart, soul, mind, and strength. 
Both the “holiness code” (Leviticus 
19:18) and Jesus (Matthew 22:39) 
teach that the law is about loving 
one’s neighbor as oneself. Where I 
disagree with the interpretive tradi- 
tion is the assumption that the first 
half of the ten commandments are 
the “love God” commands and the 
second half the “love neighbor” 
commands. Rather, I argue, all ten 
commands are simultaneously ten 
ways to love God and ten ways to 
love your neighbor. 

Let me give two quick examples 
of my approach. The first com- 
mand, “You shall have no other 
gods before me,” is not just good for 
God, it is an act of love for my neigh- 
bor. Why? Because it is good for 
my neighbor for me not to make 
money or power my god; it is good 
for my neighbor for me to maintain 
the gracious, forgiving Yahweh as 
my God; it is good for my neighbor 
that my God is the creator of all 
people, all nations, both sexes—and 
not some tribal deity. 

Second example: certainly it is 
loving to my neighbor that I not kill 
him or her; but the sixth command 
is just as certainly about loving God. 
I must not kill my neighbor, not just 
because my neighbor wouldn't like 
it but, because God is the giver of 
my neighbor’s life. I cannot be lov- 
ing God if I kill those who belong 
to him. 

But there is an even deeper level 
to the interpretation and application 
I propose. One of the most basic of 
all Biblical theological affirmations 
is that man and woman are created 
in the image and likeness of their 
creator-redeemer God. In some pro- 
found ways, then, men and women 
are “like” their God. For example, 
like God, people have a will to cre- 
ate things, a desire for relationships, 
a value of beauty as well as of use- 
fulness, a capacity to communicate 
by word, and so on. 


If this is the case, when we learn 
the basic movements and compo- 
nents in loving God, we are also 
learning the basic movements in 
loving our neighbor-made-in-the- 
image-of-God. What God wants, 
we also want in some sense. Of 
course there are vast differences 
between the creator and creature. 
God is infinite, we are finite; God 
is holy and perfect; we are blem- 
ished and imperfect. But emphasiz- 
ing only these differences can blind 
us to the similarities. 

One final caveat: even if atheis- 
tic humanists were right and the 
Jewish-Christian God was merely a 
projection of human wishes and 
needs, even if Marx was right that 
religion is the “false expression of a 
true consciousness”. . . even then I 
would propose the ten principles 
that follow in this essay. 

Even in this cynical, secularist 
view, these ten principles are at least 
an expression of the highest human- 
istic aspirations, reified into tran- 
scendent perspective. I think they 
are both. Some will say that we cre- 
ated God in our image; others will 
say that God created us in his im- 
age. Ihave never heard a very good 
argument for abandoning the latter 
option but, either way, I believe we 
are looking at ten fundamental prin- 
ciples and values. 


Ten Principles for Highly Ethical 
Business Leaders 

In the following discussion I will 
present the ten principles with a 
particular focus on the workplace 
but also give examples from other 
areas. I present both positive and 
negative formulations. 


Principle One: Treat all employ- 
ees as unique, valuable individu- 
als. Never treat anyone as though 
they are dispensable, without 
value, or “just a number.” 

The first commandment in the 
Decalogue is “You shall have no 
other gods before me.” Why is this 
the first command? What is its es- 
sential, core point? Ina flash, some- 
thing occurred to me as I was giv- 


ing a lecture on the Decalogue to a 
group of students 15 or 20 years ago: 
this is exactly the first thing that my 
wife wants from me—to have her 
place in my life unthreatened by any 
rivals. 

In the Decalogue, the point is not 
that there exist no other beings or 
other objects of interest and affec- 
tion. The point is that no other gods 
should come between you and your 
God. Nothing and nobody should 
be offered the god-place in one’s life. 
Technology, for example, should not 
be treated with awe and reverence, 
should not be sacrificed to or bowed 
down to, should not be adored and 
exalted, should not be viewed as the 
savior and director of our lives and 
destinies. ; 

In the case of marriage, you may 
have other good friends, people you 
love. But no one should be offered 
the special place of lifelong soul- 
mate, lover, and unconditionally in- 
timate life partner, the place that 
you dedicated and committed to 
your spouse. Although there are 
many ways of threatening a good 
marriage, the most threatening of all 
is to allow a rival to enter the pic- 
ture, to begin to come between you 
and your spouse. 

This could be called the principle 
of “exclusivity” or “uniqueness.” 
The first way you love and care for 
another is by granting them a spe- 
cial, unique place in your existence 
and not letting anyone else take that 
place. With spouses or lovers, the 
principle is pretty clear. I believe, 
however, that it also applies to 
parenting: each of your children 
must know that they occupy a 
unique, irreplaceable position in 
your heart and mind. If they doubt 
that, the relationship is in trouble. 

In business: each of your em- 
ployees (and customers and col- 
leagues) is valued first by the way 
you treat them: are they dispens- 
able, replaceable, “just a number”? 
People can usually sense whether 
you notice them and value their in- 
dividual existence. This is the first 
act of love for someone but it is also 
the first movement of justice. Be- 


cause people are unique, they de- 
serve—have a right—to be treated 
as unique individuals. 

Another lesson in basic ethics is 
embedded in this first command- 
ment and its relationship to the rest 
of the commandments. This is the 
point that “your gods determine 
your goods.” The first command 
specifies who occupies the god po- 


the Decalogue is “Do not make any 
idols or graven images.” This issue 
of idolatry is not the same as the is- 
sue of exclusivity and uniqueness 
raised by the first command. The 
core issue is life, vitality, and 
growth. As the prophets saw it, the 
problem with idolatry was making 
images not just of false gods but of 
the true God. The infinite God in 


Our culture is not only radically out of touch 


with God, it is radically out of touch with 


our basic humanity. 


sition in your life or community. 
The “god position” is the center, the 
ultimate source of meaning and di- 
rection, the goal and purpose of life. 
All the other commandments have 
their legitimacy and force precisely 
because they exhibit the character 
and values of the god established in 
the first commandment. If your god 
is Mars, you probably won't have a 
sixth command prohibiting murder. 
If itis Eros, you won't have the sev- 
enth command. If your god is 
Money, Mammon, you will not have 
much content left in the commands 
against stealing or false witness. 
But if your God is Yahweh or Jesus, 
these other nine commands acquire 
power and substance. 

Thus, if we want to reform a per- 
son or an organization, the place to 
begin is never with a specific code 
of ethics but rather with the issue 
of mission and purpose. Specific 
rules and guidelines are persuasive 
to people only when they can 
clearly be seen in intimate relation- 
ship with a purpose, mission, or 
god, they serve. 


Principle Two: Support each 
employee’s freedom, growth, and 
development. Never view anyone 
through stereotypes and images, or 
as fixed and unchangeable. 

The second commandment in 


Israel could not be reduced to a fi- 
nite object. 

Even more, the living God could 
not be represented by a fixed, me- 
chanical image. (The only valid 
image of God is borne by living men 
and women). God is alive. God lis- 
tens, speaks, acts. God even 
changes his mind (according to the 
Bible). Even if an image could rep- 
resent in an inspiring way some as- 
pect of God’s reality, it would fail 
to capture it all. And it would be 
dead. Part of the problem is elevat- 
ing something we made into a god; 
even more serious is the problem of 
reducing God into something less 
than God, even less than ourselves. 

No wonder then, that human 
beings (made in God’s image and 
likeness) deeply resent it whenever 
they are viewed through the lens of 
stereotypes and fixed images. 
Whenever we describe someone as 
SjUSE alga ecOF <alWaVS.. ai. OF 
“only. . . ,” we are imposing an 
unfair, misleading, dehumanizing 
image on them. Beware of gener- 
alizations and stereotypes. Beware 
of taking people for granted. Be- 
ware of assuming you know some- 
one completely. People change, 
people grow. People are alive, just 
like their creator. 

Thus, in a marriage, in 


Continued on page 27 
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Confessions 


of a Virtue-Seeking Professional 


C. S. Lewis, one of the most signifi- 
cant figures in my life, was con- 
cerned about losses in the English 
language, words that had come to 
mean less than they did for previ- 
ous generations. He complained 
that Christian behavior had come to 
mean the British equivalent of “Mr. 
Nice Guy” and that many other 
words and ideas had been tarnished 
by modernity. As a medievalist and 
Renaissance scholar, Lewis argued 
vigorously for many of the values 
of the past. He insisted on the prac- 
tical value of prudence, justice, tem- 
perance, and fortitude in their au- 
thentic meanings. 

Take charity. Looked at in 
Lewis's way, charity is not a matter 
of giving things to the local thrift 
sale, or even making donations to 
good causes. Charity, caritas, is a 
kind of love: the highest kind of 
love. 

It seems to me that the word vir- 
tue has also become suspect. We 
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usually hear it in humorous or 
whimsical formulations, such as 
“easy virtue.” Easy Virtue not only 
sounds like, but is, the title of a 
frothy Noel Coward comedy. Phi- 
losopher Alasdair MacIntyre, in his 
book After Virtue: A Study in Moral 
Theory, held that virtue was no 
longer a possible ideal for the mod- 
ern world. In business and profes- 
sional life, we are often embarrassed 
or afraid to use virtue language— 
and for good reason. 

Still another nail in the coffin of 
virtue-talk has come in recent days 
from the Taliban and other such en- 
forcement groups in Islamic coun- 
tries: The Society for the Prevention 
of Vice and the Promotion of Virtue 
smacks of the kind of legalism Jesus 
chastised. It seems, if I aspire to vir- 
tuous living, I might not want to 
admit it, even to my closest friends. 

But no attempt to live the Chris- 
tian life, in the marketplace or any- 
where else, can do without a notion 


of virtue and a plan for practicing 
it. Because of original sin, Chris- 
tians believe, we are always on a 
slippery slope. The tendency to sin, 
in individuals and organizations, is 
ever-present. Reaching toward 
God, seeking the strength to resist 
temptation, apprenticing ourselves 
to Jesus, all these are strategies for 
growing in grace. 

When | first began to practice the 
spiritual life earnestly I began by 
aspiring to the good qualities men- 
tioned in Galatians: love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, generosity, faith- 
fulness, gentleness, and self-control 
(Galatians 5:22). These were de- 
scribed as “the fruit of the Spirit.” 
What would it take to manifest such 
qualities, | wondered. 

Another such list, in a very dif- 
ferent context, is provided in Isaiah 
11, as part of a description of the 
coming Messiah who will bring 
comfort to Israel. This shoot that 
comes out of the stump of Jesse is 


to have the Spirit of the Lord upon 
him: “the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and fear of the Lord.” Despite their 
messianic and prophetic context, I 
added these things to my list of 
good qualities: wisdom, under- 
standing, counsel, strength, knowl- 
edge, and fear of the Lord. 

Isn’t it clear that such “good 
qualities” were never more neces- 
sary than now? So it seemed to me 
then, when I first took on the spiri- 
tual life as a matter of personal com- 
mitment. I had little hope of mani- 
festing such traits, but I trusted in 
both Church and Savior to change 
me, somehow. And where did I do 
this? Why, in. the middle of a life 
professionally rooted in the contem- 
porary: working on a major policy 
project on children and media; 
working in major advertising agen- 
cies in New York and New Orleans. 
Working in marketing and journal- 
ism; working for a tourism concern. 
And how did I begin? Praying on 
the subway, reading Scripture on 
my lunch hour, taking along the 
writings of contemporary spiritual 
writers on airplanes. I began in the 
middle of things. I began in hope- 
lessness and faith, believing that 
God would bring me into a kind of 
transformation I could not fully 
imagine for myself. 


Decision-Making 
Lewis has this to say about the 
transforming power of choices. 
Every time you make a choice you 
are turning the central part of you, 
the part of you that chooses, into 
something a little different from 
what it was before. And taking your 
life as a whole, with all your 
innumerable choices, all your life 
long you are slowly turning this 
central thing . . . either into a creature 
that is in harmony with God, and 
with other creatures, and with itself, 
or else into one that is in a state of 


war.... Each of us at each moment 
is progressing to the one state or the 
other. 


The word decision-making is com- 
monplace, so we hardly notice it. 


Do we confess 
God as sovereign? 
Then what part 
of the world 

could we 

exclude him 
from, and by 
what authority? 


And the word saintliness is so an- 
tique that we hardly use it. But 
nothing is more important in our 
21st-century lives than real holiness 
at work in human affairs. 

Jesuit thinker John Langan has 
some comments on this in his essay, 
“Saints and Managers: the Chal- 
lenge and Virtues of the Christian 
Business Leader.” He argues (from 
his own observations) that a num- 
ber of people in corporate America 


have feelings like Dante in the ‘dark 
wood.’ They are troubled by the 
prospect of a world in which moral 
boundary markers are trampled in 
the rush to success and by the ways 
in which, in order to accomplish 
their goals, they can become 

strangers to themselves... . 

They are made uncomfortable 

both by the person they perceive as 
a pure pragmatist without moral 
roots and by the person they see as 
the incarnation of inflexible moral 
principle. This is a position I find 
regularly voiced by reflective 
practitioners in larger organizations; 
and I would argue that it should be 
taken quite seriously. 

Langan has really grasped the 
way some people of faith may feel 
within organizations: their times of 
darkness, their discomfort with 
“virtue language,” their longing for 
the good. He lays out a vision of 


moral leadership that has nothing 


to do with keeping up appearances 
and everything to do with practice. 
We are understandably reluctant 
to speak of business leaders as 
saints, even while we believe that 
they, like all Christians, are called to 
be saints; we may well feel 
something similar about moral 
leadership . . . moral leadership is 
not an executive perk or a stable 
possession . . . like other human 
virtues, it has to be earned or 
acquired and exercised or 
maintained. It is something to 
which people are called, which they 
have to reach out toward, much as 
Paul reached out to the gift of 
salvation: ‘Brethren, I do not 
consider that I have made it my 
own; but one thing I do, forgetting 
what lies behind and straining 
forward to what lies ahead. I press 
on toward the goal for the prize of 
the upward call of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Philippians 3:13-14). 


Since Langan first wrote this, the 
slope has become even worse. Yet 
to me he sounds prophetic. 


American society cannot survive 
with an understanding of itself as a 
moral community if it gives over its 
marketplaces and workplaces to 
amoral ways of thinking and 
morally questionable practices. In 
the continuing human struggle with 
the powers of evil in the hearts of 
individuals and the cores of 
institutions, we [must look for and 
work toward] a coherent and 
credible moral climate. We do not 
expect to terminate this conflict, to 
win this struggle in our lifetimes; as 
Christians we think of it as our share 
in the struggle of Christ himself with 
the powers of evil, the powers and 
principalities of this world 
(Colossians 2: 15). 


A recent survey conducted by 
Development Dimensions Interna- 
tional (DDI) a global human re- 
sources consultancy, identified sev- 
eral telltale signs of leadership fail- 
ure as reported by managers and 
non-managers in 15 countries. 
Eleven qualities were identified as 
“derailers,” characteristics that trip 
up a leader in his or her attempt to 
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govern a group or an organization. 
Among these were arrogance, im- 
pulsiveness, imperceptiveness, and 
dependency on others for approval. 
“Many executives have skills and 
knowledge’ says Richard Wellins, 
senior vice president of global mar- 
keting for DDI, ‘but one hitch in 
their personalities can ruin their ca- 
reers.’ To stay on track, Wellins in- 
sists, such managers should ‘iden- 
tify the problem early and practice 
correcting it.’” 

In the same survey some 70 per- 
cent of corporations reported that 
they wanted to help such leaders to 
deal with problems of personal de- 
velopment. To put this in terms of 
Christian spirituality, the issue is 
one of virtuous living: a commit- 
ment to live differently, not only by 
one’s own efforts, but by the grace 
of God. I very much doubt that 
these international corporations will 
approach their leadership problems 
as an aspect of faith-development 
and spiritual formation. But if they 
do not, they are simply ignoring a 
long and weighty heritage of Chris- 
tian practice that is today being 
adapted in many ways, and by 
many believers, to the circum- 
stances of modern life. 

What do I mean by practicing 
the spiritual life? And how does one 
integrate it with the life of moder- 
nity, with the marketplace? 


Appreciate God’s Love 
for the World 

For many of us it is necessary to 
re-imagine God as one who loves 
the world, even the business world. 
So conditioned are we by an attitude 
that takes the term “world” to mean 
“evil world” that we have compart- 
mentalized our livelihoods and 
separated them from the practice of 
our faith. These things, we say, are 
matters of faith. Those things per- 
tain to the world. This habit of mind 
may lie so deep that we do not un- 
derstand how often it affects our ca- 
pacity to know God present in our 
business lives and careers. Do we 
confess God as sovereign? Then 
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what part of the world could we 
exclude him from, and by what au- 
thority? 

I understand, and have con- 
sulted, the Biblical texts in which 
Jesus says he has overcome the 
world, and in which his disciples go 
all out to resist worldliness. But I 
do not think that Jesus ever desired 
us to separate God from our daily 
living. In his parables he makes 
constant reference to the world of 
work: the farm, the fishing-boat, the 
building trades. He teaches us to 
expect God’s presence in the ordi- 
nary work we do. 

Our conviction that Jesus is alive 
to us and will accompany us on our 
journeys is more than a metaphor. 
Therefore, a fundamental step has 
to be taken in the conceptual realm, 
with our sometimes impoverished 
religious imagination. We need to 
envision a God whose love is 
present to us in business meetings, 
in late-night sessions for preparing 
presentations and reports, in strat- 
egy discussions, at trade-shows, at 
conventions, before Congressional 
committees, in court. 

God is not a God only of retreat 
houses and church suppers. God is 
not only a God of Weekends and lei- 
sure. Our Lord will walk with us, 


alongside us, in the most difficult 
and demanding challenges of our 
lives. Or to borrow another senti- 
ment from C. S. Lewis, “The cross 
comes before the crown and tomor- 
row is a Monday morning.” And 
there is a further text we need in 
order to appreciate how God’s love 
shapes everything. “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his 
only son, so that everyone who be- 
lieves in him may not perish but 
may have eternal life” (John 3:16). 


A Flowering of Virtue 

Where Christ’s love is present to 
us, virtue will also flower. How 
does virtuous living come about? It 
originates in the seed-bed of the 
soul, when we come to know how 
deeply we are loved. It develops 
when we are willing to open our- 
selves to the life of the Spirit, not 
only through “random acts of kind- 
ness” (these are wonderful, of 
course) but by a deep giving of our- 
selves at the level of the heart. 

Spiritual formation begins and 
continues with a pledging of our 
hearts and our allegiances to a Lord 
who is sovereign over our work, our 
lives, our dreams. It is not that we 
do “random acts of kindness” but 
that we are willing to be changed, 
through and through. This open- 
ness to transformation, this on-go- 
ing conversion of heart, is what we 
open ourselves to, daily, in the prac- 
tice of the spiritual life. 


Discipline 

Much has been made of spiritual 
disciplines, which have been with 
us from the earliest history of the 
Christian church. I like what Rich- 
ard Foster has written in Celebra- 
tion of Discipline. 1am equally taken 
with Dallas Willard’s ideas in The 
Spirit of the Disciplines. Eugene 
Peterson has given us a marvelous 
description of the spiritual life when 
he titles his book A Long Obedience 
in the Same Direction. Richard Rohr 
in his magnificent short treatise, Ev- 
erything Belongs, paints us a picture 


of godliness in action when he con- 
centrates not on action itself but on 
the visionary aspects of prayer that 
lead us to action. 

All these spiritual practices— 
prayer, study, worship, confession, 
solitude, guidance—are part of dis- 
ciplined spiritual living. We sketch 
the plan (if we are wise) in concert 
with the real pressures of our lives. 
We take on prayer and meditation 
bit by bit. We engage in study by 
setting up Biblical reflection groups. 
We try out solitude in small doses 
by taking walks in the park, in larger 
doses by making retreats. We culti- 
vate depth by journaling. We 
heighten our motivation by pursu- 
ing spiritual friendships. We work 
on our failings through the trusted 
counsel of friends or by seeking out 
spiritual direction. Often, I think it 
is good to make particular efforts 
to connect our business lives with 
our spiritual lives in overt, even 
startling ways. 

Once I spent a morning of prayer 
in lower Manhattan, taking time to 
reflect on the economic power of the 
United States. I prayed in St. Paul’s, 
the church where George Washing- 
ton once worshiped, in an effort to 
connect American faith and Ameri- 
can enterprise. Ina book I wrote on 
business and spiritual life, I sug- 
gested praying in the down-and-out 
sections of our cities, where God 
might speak to us more deeply 
about the healing of society. 

Whatever we do to embrace the 
pattern of spiritual life, God does 
more. He comes more than halfway. 
Slowly, the structure of our lives is 
altered by our continuing contact 
with God. Yet none of this is, nor 
should be, confined to the 
mountaintop. If we are truly follow- 
ing Christ we will also find him in 
the marketplace. 


Two Disciplines 
for Virtuous Living 

What about virtuous living then, 
that notion so unfashionable we 
hardly dare to mention it? Perhaps 
it is best pursued as an under- 
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ground movement, kept close to the 
vest, closer still to the heart. Even 
so I can commend two ancient 
methods for seeking virtue, meth- 
ods lately being revived as part of 
good spiritual living. One of these 
is the practice of examen, and a sec- 
ond is the discipline of confession. 

No doubt everyone understands 
what is meant by confession, a prac- 
tice engaged in one way or another 
by all Christians, but according to 
different formal procedures. But 
perhaps a few words can be said 
about the usefulness of the practice 
of examen. 


An Ancient Prayer-form, 
Modernized. 

Examen (a Latin word) is an an- 
cient prayer-form by which we may 
specifically review a given portion 
of the day, or the week, in order to 
determine where we may have 
fallen from grace—or more broadly, 
how God was specifically with us. 
Plan to use the prayer of examen 
daily or weekly, before or after 
lunch, or in the evening. Begin by 
giving thanks to God for all the 
graces you have received. Try to 
name them: a telephone call from a 


friend, chrysanthemums on the re- 
ception-desk that caught your eye 
as you passed; a joke told in the el- 
evator, at which everyone laughed; 
a funny e-mail from a colleague; 
something achieved in your work. 

What does this have to do with 
an increase in virtue? To do this of- 
ten brings a sense of balance or con- 
solation. Instead of reflecting on 
what we haven't received we recol- 
lect and gather in the blessings of 
the day. Only then do we set our- 
selves to noticing where we fell 
short of the grace of God. 

Surrounded by God’s love, we 
turn constructively to self-criticism. 
Now we may be able to pinpoint a 
challenge or notice a bad tendency 
that needs correction. Did I lash out 
at a fellow-employee? Did I “stir the 
pot” in the office lunch-room? Is 
gossip becoming a way of life for 
me, one that I justify as “just report- 
ing the news”? Was I the first one 
on the phone when I found out the 
gory details of Margie’s divorce? 
How will God lift these burdens 
from my soul until I am willing to 
admit them to myself and ask God 
to take them from me? 

Perhaps the questions are 
grander in scale. Were my aspira- 
tions to leadership tinged with ar- 
rogance, spitefulness, self-preoccu- 
pation? Can I handle fair criticism 
without defensiveness? Was I 
cowed by someone’s strong dis- 
agreement? Or was I willing to 
stand up for what I believe in? 

Whether or not we call it the 
prayer of examen, there is a real 
value in reflecting on the day’s ac- 
tivities and seeing how God was 
present to us in any given time. 
Now our prayers can touch on very 
specific needs. “Lord, let me tem- 
per my criticism with fair- 
mindedness. Allow me to see the 
merit in Jack’s recommendations 
before I start to trash them. Make 
me a better colleague. Give me an 
easy-going collaborative style.” All 
these, in one way or another, may 
be prayers for an increase of pru- 
dence, temperance, justice, and for- 
titude. 
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Fraternal Correction 

In a circle of trusted colleagues 
it may become possible to ask for 
criticism and receive it in a gentle 
spirit, knowing that the other per- 
son genuinely has one’s interests at 
heart. I remember an incident that 
occurred when I directed a group of 
five or six creative writers and art 
directors in a large New York adver- 
tising agency. From time to time I 
would ask them how I could do my 
job better. My interest was in better 
communications, greater effective- 
ness. I would never have thought 
of it then as a way of growing in 
wisdom and virtue. But so it be- 
came. I can still remember one of 
the dearest, and gentlest fraternal 
corrections I received. “Emilie, I 
think if you say less, your words 
will count for more.” 

To receive correction is one of the 
most difficult challenges we may 
face. To grow in the light of criti- 
cism we must operate out of shared 
values and presumptions; we must 
fully trust the judgment of the other. 
Only when business communities 
resemble faith-communities is such 
growth in virtue possible. 


Will We Fully Reclaim 
the Vocabulary of Virtue? 

Can we reclaim the vocabulary 
of virtue? Though I might dearly 
wish it, I am not entirely sure we 
can. The vocabulary of virtue has 
been tarnished, I think, by our fail- 
ure to practice it. Virtue is more 
than ethical living, more than a se- 
quence of good deeds done. Many 
of our faith-ancestors dwelt in an 
environment of belief, in which the 
call to holiness was broadly hon- 
ored. 

Today virtue has been shamed 
by those who most readily profess 
her. Because after all, virtue has a 
dark twin sister. Her name is self- 
righteousness. Those who consider 
themselves virtuous and talk a good 
game of righteous behavior may be 
standing just at the edge of that slip- 
pery slope. Those who confess their 
yearning for virtue only to trusted 
confidants are indeed practicing 
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holiness. But they avoid being “ho- 
lier than thou.” 


In the Skyscraper 
and the Workshop 

I have always loved those pas- 
sages in Evelyn Underhill’s writing 
where she, a great teacher of con- 
templation, argues for what we 
must accomplish in the world. 


More is required of those who 
wake up to reality, than the passive 
adoration of God or intimate 
communion with God. 

The riches and beauty of the 
spiritual landscape are not disclosed 
to us in order that we may sit in the 
sun parlor, be grateful for the 
excellent hospitality, and 
contemplate the glorious view. 
Some people suppose that the 
spiritual life mainly consists in 
doing that. God provides the 
spectacle. We gaze with reverent 
appreciation from our comfortable 
seats, and call this proceeding 
Worship. 


Underhill insists that such an 
idea is wholly mistaken. 


Our place is not in the auditorium 
but the stage or, as the case may be, 
the field, workshop, study, 
laboratory, because we ourselves 
form part of the creative apparatus 
of God, or at least are meant to form 
part of the creative apparatus of 


God. He made us in order to use us, 
and use us in the most profitable 
way; for His purpose, not ours. To 
live a spiritual life means 
subordinating all other interests to 
that single fact. 


Take Heart 

Holiness, then, despite its an- 
tique vocabulary, is not out of the 
question. Contemplation is within 
our reach. Our yearning for the 
Spirit, for the justice of God, is nec- 
essary for the wholesome conduct 
of our lives. Both our prayer and our 
action, our reflection and our ser- 
vice, are part of a complex equa- 
tion that we ourselves cannot fully 
sort out. 

Even so, the Biblical promises 
are for us; the kingdom of God is 
nearby; and Yahweh who reaches 
down for the infant will not leave 
us orphans in the marketplace. 
God’s plan, sometimes clear, some- 
times confusing, will shape our des- 
tinies no matter what. Our task is 
to be obedient for a long time in the 
same direction. Mf 


Emilie Griffin, an author and retreat leader, 
writes on prayer and spirituality. The win- 
ner of some 50 awards for creativity, she is 
a veteran of the business world. Her latest 
book is called Doors into Prayer: An Invi- 
tation. 
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Martin Luther 


On 


God’s Presence in Our Work 


artin Luther’s concept of 
M vocation was formulated 
largely in reaction to the 
medieval monastic ideal and its re- 
ligious devaluation of all earthly oc- 
cupations. During the Middle Ages, 
work was not an activity that either 
directly promoted or contributed to 
the fulfillment of human life. It was 
seen instead as a disagreeable ne- 
cessity, rooted in the temporary ar- 
rangements of this earthly life: we 
must work in order to eat; we must 
eat in order to sustain the body. But 
the body will soon pass away, re- 
turning to the dust from which it 
came. The soul, however, will pass 
into the next life and, if properly 
prepared, will enjoy a state of per- 
fect blessedness in the contempla- 
tion of God. 
In itself then, work is of little 
spiritual significance. At best it 
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might serve as an ascetic discipline, 
insofar as it forestalls the tempta- 
tions of idleness, quells the pas- 
sions, and promotes humility. The 
religious life can be lived fully only 
by abandoning one’s earthly occu- 
pation, renouncing all attachments 
to this world, and withdrawing to 
the monastery. There the discipline 
of the body and the pursuit of de- 
votional contemplation were prac- 
ticed on a daily basis in the hope of 
achieving a mystical union with 
God as a foretaste of the eternal life 
to come. 

In Luther’s day, it was generally 
held that the monks, by taking the 
monastic vows and submitting to 
the rigors of the cloistered life, could 
actually merit special divine favor 
and thereby make their eternal sal- 
vation secure. Luther himself was a 
monk, a conscientious member of 


the Augustinian Order. For many 
years he was tortured by the idea 
that even after scrupulous obser- 
vance of the prescribed religious 
practices, his sins still might not be 
forgiven. He regularly exasperated 
his confessor, subjecting him to 
hours of minute moral self-exami- 
nation. How could he be sure he had 
remembered all of his sins, or felt 
sufficiently contrite about them, or 
performed enough penance for 
them? 

Of course there were always acts 
of supererogation. They could serve 
as a kind of backup. But how could 
he be sure that the merit acquired 
through such acts would surpass, or 
at least equal, the debit mounted up 
by his sin? Perhaps a heavenly au- 
dit would reveal a serious mistake 
in his calculations. Concerned not 
only with his own but with the sal- 
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vation of others, Luther made a pil- 
grimage to Rome and dragged him- 
self up the Scala Sancta, reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer at each step, even 
kissing each step for good measure, 
so that the soul of his grandfather 
Heine might be released from pur- 
gatory. But how could he be sure 
that the means the church had es- 
tablished for the transfer of merit 
were effective? 

It was Luther’s discovery that 
we are saved by God's grace and not 
by our own works that eventually 
released him from his religious anxi- 
eties. His discovery also initiated a 
series of momentous events that 
sparked the Protestant Reformation 
in the 16th century. For our pur- 
poses it is important to note that 
Luther’s discovery of grace also 
provided him with the leverage he 
needed to develop a new concept of 
the meaning of work in human life 
and at the same time wage a vigor- 
ous critique of the elitist social hier- 
archy of his time. 

In order to place Luther’s con- 
cept of vocation within the compass 
of his thought, it is important to re- 
call a basic theological distinction he 
drew between the kingdom of 
heaven and the kingdom of earth. 
To the kingdom of heaven belongs 
our relationship to God, which is to 
be based on faith; to the kingdom 
of earth belongs our relationship to 
our neighbor, which is to be based 
on love. 

Vocations are located within the 
kingdom of earth. More precisely, a 
vocation is the specific call to love 
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Having fashioned a world filled with 


resources and potentials, God chose to 


continue his creative activity in this 


world through the work of human hands. 


one’s neighbor which comes to us 
through the duties that attach to our 
social place or “station” within the 
earthly kingdom. 

A station in this life need not be 
a matter of paid employment, al- 
though it may be. As conceived by 
Luther, our stations include all the 
typical ways in which we are related 
to other people. Being a husband or 
a wife is a station in life, as well as 
being a parent or a child, a magis- 
trate ora subject, a master or a Ser- 
vant, as well as a baker, a cobbler, 
or a farmer. 

Thus the call to love one’s neigh- 
bor goes out to all, but what this call 
requires of me in particular is dis- 
covered in those stations which I 
presently occupy: as a parent I am 
called to care for my children; as a 
teacher, to provide an education for 
my students; as a member of a 
Christian congregation, to exercise 
my spiritual gifts in order to build 
up the community of faith; as a citi- 
zen of a democratic society, at least 
to vote intelligently. All of these 
callings represent concrete and spe- 
cific ways of serving my neighbor, 
as Iam commanded to do by God. 
God calls us to serve others; we 
serve others in our work. 

Work itself, then, is a divine 
vocation. For that reason, when his 
parishioners wondered what God 
wanted them to do, Luther did not 
suggest that they abandon their 
worldly occupations and retreat to 
a monastery, but rather that they 
conscientiously serve their neighbor 
within the stations that God had 
placed them. In his lecture on 


Galatians, Luther insists that “all the 
duties of Christians, such as loving 
one’s wife, rearing one’s children, 
governing one’s family, obeying the 
magistrate, etc., which they [the 
Papists] regard as secular and 
fleshly—are fruits of the Spirit. 
These blind men do not distinguish 
between vices and the things that 
are good creatures of God.! 


Our vocation, according to 
Luther, comes to us through our sta- 
tion. What God would have us do 
with our time and talents is dis- 
cerned from the duties that pertain 
to our stations in life. together with 
the concrete opportunities he has 
placed before us. But what do we 
accomplish when we discharge the 
duties of a station in life, when we 
heed the call of God to serve our 
neighbor in and through our daily 
tasks? 

Luther’s answer to this question 
is as astounding as it is humbling: 
the order of stations in the earthly 
kingdom has been instituted by 
God himself as his way of seeing 
that the needs of humanity are met 
on a day-to-day basis. Through the 
human pursuit of vocations across 
the array of earthly stations the hun- 
gry are fed, the naked are clothed, 
the sick are healed, the ignorant are 
enlightened, and the weak are pro- 
tected. That is, by working we ac- 
tually participate in God’s ongoing 
providence for the human race. 

According to Luther then, the 
religious significance of human 
work is first apprehended in the 
light of the doctrine of creation. 
Having fashioned a world filled 
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with resources and potentials, God 
chose to continue his creative activ- 
ity in this world through the work 
of human hands. In his commentary 
on Genesis, Luther claims that God 
even milks the cows through those 
called to that work? Through our 
work, humble though it may be, 
people are being brought under 
God’s providential care. 

God established the various sta- 
tions of earthly life as channels for 
his love and providence for the hu- 
man race; when people respond to 
the duties of those stations in the 
activity of work, God is present as 
the one who provides us with all 
that we need.’ “With persons as his 
‘hands’ or ‘coworkers,’” writes 
Gustaf Wingren in his study of 
Luther’s concept of vocation, 

God gives his gifts through the 
earthly vocations, towards man’s 
life on earth (food through farmers, 
fishermen, and hunters; external 
peace through princes, judges, and 
orderly powers; knowledge and 
education through teachers and 
parents ; . .).* 


As we pray each morning for our 
daily bread, people are already busy 
at work in the bakeries. 

Far from being of little or no 
spiritual account, then, human 
work is charged with religious sig- 
nificance—a significance that has 
been either wholly ignored or per- 
verted by non-Biblical attitudes to- 
ward work. In our work, we neither 
lower ourselves to the level of the 
brutes, nor make ourselves into self- 
glorifying gods. Rather, by working 


Through his concept of work as a divine 


vocation, Luther cut through the two-tiered 


spirituality of the medieval world. 


we affirm our uniquely human po- 
sition as God’s representatives on 
this earth, as cultivators and stew- 
ards of the good gifts of his creation, 
which are destined for the benefit 
Ofall eee 
By maintaining that one’s rela- 
tion to God is established through 
faith alone, and by relocating works 
of religious significance in the 
earthly realm, Luther showed it pos- 
sible to respond to God's call even 
in the lowly and mundane occupa- 
tions of this life. To follow Christ it 
is not necessary to abandon one’s 
earthly station, for Christ com- 
mands us to do such works 
as concern people here below who 
are in need, not those that concern 
God or angels. Therefore the 
Christian life does not consist of that 
which such men as monks invent; it 
does not drive people into the 
wilderness or cloister. . .. On the 
contrary, the Christian life sends you 
to people, to those that need your 
works.° 
According to Luther, virtually all 
occupations are modes of “full-time 
Christian service” —except those of 
the usurer, the prostitute, and the 
monk.® The point of the Christian 
religion is not to leave the world 
behind to live the life of faith, but to 
live the life of faith in the midst of 
the world. The religious life is not 
the prerogative of a small group of 
spiritual specialists. Rather, it must 
be lived by all; and it can be lived in 
the context of everyday work. 
Thus it was through his concept 
of work as a divine vocation that 
Luther cut through the two-tiered 


spirituality of the medieval world. 
No longer will the common laborer 
be shuffled off to the second-class 
section of the Kingdom of God, 
while first-class seats are reserved 
for those who ostensibly go beyond 
the call of duty and elect to take mo- 
nastic vows as a form of special 
dedication to God. As Paul Althaus 
points out in his book on Luther’s 
ethical thought, 
since the Christian has received the 
meaning and value of his life 
through God’s gracious act of 
justification, all tasks and works of 
life are equally important and holy 
because they have been assigned to 
him by God’s direction of his life. 
There are no particularly holy 
works. Everything that we do is 
secular. However, it all becomes 
holy when it is done in obedience 
to God’s command and in the 
certainty that he will be pleased, that 
is, when it is done in faith.” 


It is not as if only a few super- 
spiritual people are able and ex- 
pected to obey the full counsel of the 
gospel, while the rest of us get by 
on the minimum requirements. 
Rather, all Christians are called to 
wholehearted response to the gos- 
pel in its entirety.® That response, 
however, does not constitute a sepa- 
rate and distinctly religious voca- 
tion, but can be lived out through 
all the legitimate vocations of this 
earthly life. 

Neither is there a need, as many 
monks thought, to withdraw from 
the world in order to experience re- 
ligious suffering as a disciple of 
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Christ. The monastic tradition in 
the West received its initial im- 
pulse from just such a search for 
religious suffering. When the Ro- 
man Emperor Constantine legal- 
ized Christianity in A.D. 312, 
Christians in the West were no 
longer persecuted by the state for 
their religious convictions. Life 
was suddenly comfortable for the 
confessing church. In fact, 
Constantine’s public policy actu- 
ally favored the Christian religion, 
granting to Christians benefits that 
were denied their pagan competi- 
tors. 

Many believers, however, began 
to wonder what it meant to follow 
Christ in the Constantinian era. 
Jesus had told his disciples to expect 
to be despised, reviled, and rejected 
for his name’s sake. But now it 
seemed that no such tribulations 
were forthcoming. Monasticism 
made up for the lack of religious 
suffering in the world by inventing 
various forms of self-denial as 
means to identify with Christ’s pas- 
sion. The monastic vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience were them- 
selves voluntary acts of self-denial, 
by which a monk foregoes the usual 
comforts of property, the pleasure 
of sex, and the freedom of choice. 

Many monks went far beyond 
the requirements of the vows in 
their denial of self for the sake of 
Christ. St. Simeon the Stylite is said 
to have spent some 40 years atop a 
pillar under constant exposure to 
the elements; other monks have re- 
cited the psalms in their entirety 
while standing on a frozen lake in 
their bare feet. 

Against the monastic practice of 
self-imposed suffering, whether bi- 
zarre or routine, Luther said that 
genuine religious suffering is still to 
be found in everyday life. For ev- 
ery earthly occupation has its cross 
to bear. 

I ask you where our suffering is 
to be found. I shall tell you: Run 
through all the stations of life, from 
the lowest to the highest, and you 
will find what you are looking for 
... therefore do not worry where you 
can find suffering. That is not 
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necessary. Simply live as an earnest 

Christian, preacher, pastor, burgher, 

farmer, noble, lord, and fulfill your 

office faithfully and loyally.’ 

To follow Christ in his suffering 
we need not abandon our stations. 
Rather, when we faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of our stations we 
will find ourselves suffering for the 
sake of others, and thus in some 
small way imitating Christ, who 
suffered greatly for our sake. Our 
works “should be done freely and 
for no reward, to the benefit and 
advantage of our neighbor, just as 
the work of Christ was done freely 
for us and for no reward.”'° 

Neither does our love for God 
demand that we withdraw from our 
neighbor. The medievals often pos- 
ited a conflict between the com- 
mand to love God and the com- 
mand to love one’s neighbor: the 
command to love God, it seemed to 
them, directs us to the contempla- 
tive life, which is best lived in so- 
cial isolation; the command to love 
one’s neighbor pulls us back into the 
bustle of the active life, making it 
exceedingly difficult to find time for 
prayer and meditation. 

Although not denying that time 
spent apart with God in prayer is 
important, Lutheran spirituality 
also finds God to be present in the 
form of one’s neighbor. Luther held 
that God is providentially present 
in the sustaining work of other per- 
sons. When I receive what I need 
from the hand of my neighbor, it is 
as if I have received it from God 
himself. 

But Luther also thought that 
God encounters us in our 
neighbor’s needs, because Christ 


identifies himself with the poor 
and the needy of this world (see 
Matthew 25:31-46). So to turn 
away from a neighbor in need is 
to turn away from God himself; to 
serve a neighbor in need is to serve 
God himself. While on this earth, 
we are to spend our powers in the 
service of our neighbor; “but in 
heaven,” Wingren points out, “it 
is made evident that the poor 
neighbor whom we served was 
Christ, the King.”" Thus, “for 
Luther,” Althaus writes, “our love 
of God and our love of our neigh- 
bor cannot be separated.” 


Lee Hardy is professor of philosophy at 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and a former member of the Right On/Ra- 
dix art staff. 


Reprinted from Lee Hardy, The Fabric of 
This World; Inquiries into Calling, Ca- 
reer Choice, and the Design of Human 
Work, © 1990 Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, MI. Used by per- 
mission. To order this title, contact the pub- 
lisher at 800-253-7521 or visit 
www.eerdmans.com. 
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Entrepreneurs 


For this business issue of Radix we asked three Christian 
entrepreneurs to talk about their values and their work. 


Bob Buford 
Halftime 


Bob Buford was the CEO of a cable TV network in Texas until he changed course in 
mid-life. Now he runs an organization called Halftime that encourages other business 
people to re-examine their lives in mid-life. For more information or to order the book 
Halftime check out the halftime.org website. 


I look at life as seasonal. When you’re young, it’s a time for establishing a mar- 
riage relationship, having children, and making your mark in the world. For the 
most part, that’s what that season is about. 

You can express your faith while you’re at work because there are human 
beings at work, with all kinds of pastoral-care needs. Work is one of the places 
where you intersect with people. But while you can change the game you're in, 
you can’t change the rules of the game. Meaning that there are limits to the 
appropriateness of your witness through proclamation in a work setting. I’ve 
always felt the best way to witness in a work setting is to be Christlike rather 
than through proselytization. St. Francis said, “Preach the gospel, and only when 
necessary use words.” A business is not a church. 

As to mid-life, the great mass of the population is in this period I call half- 
time right now, when you've been at work for 20 or 30 years, and you've pretty 
much made your mark in whatever way you're setting out to. The question 
becomes: After success, what? 

Our halftime.org website has a lot of coaching for people who feel they’re in 
half-time, and are interested in making this transition from success to signifi- 
cance. It also leads to other resources I would recommend: conferences, books, 
magazines, and tapes. There’s a world in that website. 

We’ve also put on conferences for young Christian executives called Foun- 
dation Conferences. As a young entrepreneur, the most useful organization to 
me was the Young Presidents Organization. As I experienced it, I said, “Why 
not do something like that, only with stronger Kingdom interests?” That be- 
came the Foundation Conference. 

Right before the first Foundation Conference took place, my son died. He 
was then in his early 20s and was very consumed with business and making his 
mark in the world and what Id call first-half priorities. At that point we had to 
decide whether to go ahead with the conference, or sideline it. We did go ahead. 
I considered that the conference was an investment in my son’s life, even if his 
life was in heaven. 

Now I consider myself a “social entrepreneur.” In 1999 I sold my business 
for cash and, having set aside a nest egg for myself and my wife, I intend to re- 
deploy the rest of my lifetime in Kingdom enterprises. A lot of people are going 
to experience this transition from success to significance—significance not be- 
ing just a minor key in their life but becoming the center of their life, and per- 
haps money-making being a minor key or, in my case, no key at all. 

I don’t think I could do nearly so much good for the Kingdom were I still 
mainly the chairman of the board of a cable TV company. 


I think that a 
lot of people 
are going to 
experience this 
transition 
from success to 


significance. 
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Entrepreneurs 


John Sage 
Pura Vida 


John Sage graduated from Harvard business school, worked as a Microsoft execu- 
tive, and began a start-up company called Starwave that was sold to Disney in 
1997. At that point his life went in a new direction and he founded Pura Vida— 
a non-profit coffee company. His story follows. For more information check out 
www.puravidacoffee.com 


I’ve always had an interest in trying to incorporate my love for business 
with my desire to be in ministry—never quite sure there was a way to 
make the two fit. But in a period of reflection and planning I was reunited 
with one of my best friends from business school who happens to be a 
pastor in Costa Rica. He is active in street-outreach ministry, working 
with severely at-risk kids in Latin America. It was great to hear about 
what he was doing. 

As I listened to him I was struck by how much passion and vision he 
had for his ministry, and yet how consumed he was with the need to raise 
funds. 

I kept thinking that it would be amazing if we could create a way to 
build a sustainable, dependable stream of funding to provide for the min- 
istry. And then he handed me a bag of coffee from Costa Rica. 

I should say that I grew up in Berkeley, a stone’s throw away from the 
original Peet’s coffee shop. In that moment I had a Holy Spirit type of 
epiphany where the whole picture came into view. I said, “What if we 
created a coffee that would also help your ministry; and we'd use the web 
as the means of telling the story and conducting the transaction? We’d 
put all the profit from it back into supporting your work.” 

Without skipping a beat, he said, “We could call it Pura Vida,” which 
means pure life and is a form of greeting in Costa Rica. That was four and 
a half years ago. We started this business from very humble beginnings, 
and it’s started to really take off. This year we'll do close to a million dol- 
lars in business. 

There are no corner PuraVida Coffee Shops. We sell directly to indi- 
vidual and commercial accounts in all 50 states, so even though we’re in 
Seattle, the coffee goes all over the country. We have several hundred 
churches who buy the coffee and serve it, or use it as a fund-raiser—to 
generate funds for their own programs. Then we have individuals who 
are buying just for their home consumption. 

Through the simple economic transaction of selling a bag of coffee 
not only are we generating revenue, we are introducing people to a unique 
ministry, and in many cases our customers are becoming donors. So cus- 
tomers who’ve learned about the ministry have said, “We can’t drink any 
more coffee. Can we just send you a check?” So we will take in more than 
$50,000 in donations this year, above and beyond the coffee dollars. 

It’s been great to use my business training and a lot of the skills I picked 
up working in high tech and use them to run a business in a competitive, 
aggressive manner—but not for the sake of personal enrichment or to 
earn shareholders a bunch of money. Rather, it will make a tangible dif- 
ference in the lives of all those at-risk children. 
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I’ve always 

had an interest 
in trying to 
incorporate my 
love for business 
with my desire to 


be in ministry 
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Entrepreneurs 


Cynthia Swanson 
Garden Kids 


For five generations the oldest daughters in Cynthia Swanson'’s family have worked 
with fabric (her mother was a spinner and a weaver). Cynthia has a background 
in English and theater, and worked as a costume designer for several years. When 
she started making clothes for her own children, people would stop her on the 
street and ask, “Where can I get these clothes?” And so Garden Kids was born. 
For more information, check out gardenkidsclothing.com 


When I found myself running a company, one of the things I knew from 
working in garment manufacturing was that it’s hard to get paid well. 
When I looked back at all the apprenticing, and training I’d had I thought, 
“T ought to be compensated better than at minimum wage or, sadly, some- 
times a little bit worse.” 

Within just a couple of months of starting Garden Kids I had more 
sewing than I could handle and still keep up with designing, actually 
shipping orders, and thinking seasons ahead—details you don’t realize 
you're getting yourself into. So I started asking around to find out if any 
of my friends wanted a little bit of sewing work. 

It was just automatic that I would pay whoever was sewing for me 
quite well. I would show them how to do things fast enough so they 
could make a good rate. Garment manufacturing is almost exclusively 
compensated at piece-rate. I found that I could pay people a decent wage 
if | kept my patterning really simple: I don’t change my patterns very 
much or very often. That way the people who stitch for me have a chance 
to get really fast at it. 

I found that I can hire locally, pay people a decent wage, and still make 
a profit. Maybe I ought to have a higher profit margin than I do. But I’m 
happy with the way things are. I’m certainly glad that my stitchers are 
happy to work with me. 

With material, the first thing I looked into was Sally Fox’s colored cot- 
ton. As I read about the colored cottons, I came to be aware that there’s 
this great difference between cotton that’s grown organically and cotton 
that’s not. Last year, cotton had more stuff—meaning pesticides, fungi- 
cides, defoliants, and other kinds of chemicals—dumped on it than any 
other crop except corn. When I started reading up on that, I thought, 
“Gee, my dad grew all of our vegetables and fruits organically.” The more 
I learned about organic, the more I became committed to it, realizing that 
this is a very good thing. 

always thought of cotton as a natural fiber. When I had my first child, 
I wanted cotton clothing for my child, because it is natural. But it’s amaz- 
ing, the number of things that get put on it, both in the soil and then later 
in the milling. Once it’s being milled, you can have formaldehyde, chlo- 
rine, bleaches. Then in the dyeing process you can have tons of chemicals 
dumped onto the fabric, not to mention the residual stuff that gets dumped 
back into the environment. It makes sense to do what I think is the right 
thing in my little company . 

It can be hard to find the raw materials. I’m sourcing them domesti- 
cally—so I can know more about who’s producing it and how it’s pro- 
duced. It’s something I can keep tabs on without having to fly around the 
world—that’s why my production is local. 


I can hire 


locally, pay 


people a decent 


wage, and still 


make a profit. 
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THE NARNIA INDUSTRY 


Will Commercial Interests Undermine a Literary Treasure? 


The C. S. Lewis literary estate is 
one of the most lucrative literary 
estates there is, and one of the 
most secretive. The public has 
never been able to find out who 
owns it and who has the power 
over its sometimes puzzling deci- 
sions—or who reaps its enormous 
royalties. In the 1990s the most dis- 
turbing decision for many Lewis 
aficionados was radical renumber- 
ing of the Narnian chronicles so 
that answers were given before 
questions arose, deleting some of 
the delicious puzzlement and sus- 
pense. 

In a news release from New 
York on 13 June 2000, published 
in Entertainment Weekly, United 
Media announced its licensing 
partnership with the recently 
formed C. S. Lewis Company (the 
latest form of the estate). The part- 
nership includes a worldwide li- 
censing and merchandising pro- 
gram for a new series of books to 
be based on the world of Narnia 
and scheduled for release in the fall 
of 2002 from HarperCollins 
Children’s Books. 

The licensing program will feature 
products in the plush, toys, gifts, 
stationery, interactive and apparel 
categories focusing on mid and 
upper tier retailers. This is the first 
time that any licensed merchandise 
will be produced for this classic 
fantasy series. ‘We are very pleased 
to have entered into this licensing 
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Kathryn Lindskoog 


partnership with United Media,’ 
stated Simon Adley, C. S. Lewis 


Company. ‘United Media has 
always been recognized as a leader 
in brand-building and also for its 
reputation in establishing these 
same brands as long term 
entertainment properties driven by 
content and quality.’ The licensing 
program surrounding these editions 
will primarily target the young adult 
and adult gift purchaser in upper 
tier retailers. Since its debut in 1950, 
the series has sold over 60 million 
copies worldwide and upwards of 
3 million copies each year with 20% 
annual sales growth each of the last 
two years. 


United Media, an E. W. Scripps 
Company, also licenses and/or syn- 
dicates a variety of cartoon proper- 
ties including Peanuts, Raggedy 
Ann and Andy, Miffy, Dilbert, Rain- 
bow Fish, Nancy and Sluggo, Get 
Fuzzy, and Fido Dido. 

Although I had published this 
news on the first page of the Au- 
tumn 2000 issue of my newsletter, 
The Lewis Legacy, I didn’t see a men- 
tion of it in anywhere else until I 
pointed it out to Doreen Carvajal of 
the New York Times, who was inter- 
viewing me about the content of my 
then forthcoming book Sleuthing C. 
S. Lewis: More Light in the 
Shadowlands. 

I also told her about the follow- 
ing. In 1999 Carol Hatcher had re- 
ceived a contract from the 
Zondervan Company agreeing to 
underwrite the PBS documentary 
and illustrated book, C. S. Lewis: An 
Examined Life, that she had been de- 
veloping since 1997. But on 13 Feb- 
ruary 2001 Zondervan informed her 
that she would have to remove the 
Christian aspect of Narnia from her 
documentary and book to please the 
C. S. Lewis Company, and she re- 
fused; thus she lost her contract and 
funding. 

Doreen Carvajal’s story ap- 
peared on the first page of the New 
York Times on 3 April and included 
the following: 

“They're turning Narnia into a 


British version of Mickey Mouse,” 
said John G. West, co-editor of The 
C. S. Lewis Readers’ Encyclopedia and 
associate professor of political 
science at Seattle Pacific University. 
“What they’ve figured out is that 
Harry Potter is a cash cow. And 
here’s a way they’ can 
decompartmentalize the children’s 
novels from the rest of Lewis. That's 
what is so troubling. Narnia is a 
personal creation, and they’re 
turning it into a corporate creation.” 


The Times article (ironically, edi- 
tors shortened it by cutting out 
Carvajal’s mention of my book as 
its source) ignited a firestorm of pro- 
test among Christians and non- 
Christians alike. Fanning the flames, 
various commentators, including 
Andrew Greeley, mistakenly 
warned that the original seven 
books were going to be altered. 

The 15-28 June 2001 issue of the 
English magazine Private Eye in- 
cluded a cartoon of a wardrobe full 
of gold and the following article on 
page 24: 

In another triumph for Murdoch- 
inspired philistinism, HarperCollins 
has struck a deal with the C. S. Lewis 
estate to ‘develop new books’ based 
on the Chronicles of Narnia—but 
without the Christian imagery, or 
anything else that might complicate 
the story and harm _ the 
merchandising opportunities. 
[Australian tycoon Rupert Murdoch 
owns HarperCollins, which owns 
Zondervan. ] 

The rebranding has_ been 
defended by Lewis’s stepson and 
executor, Douglas Gresham. “What 
is wrong with trying to get people 
outside of Christianity to read the 
Narnia chronicles?” he asks, 
apparently unaware that countless 
non-Christians have already 
managed to enjoy the books without 
the assistance of the Dirty Digger’s 
ghost-writers. 

Clearly this cannot be the same 
Douglas Gresham who in 1998 was 
approached by Michel Faber, the 
Whitbread-shortlisted novelist, who 
wished to publish a short story, 
probably in a small literary 
magazine, exploring the fate of the 
Narnia character Susan Pevensie. 
“The policy [of the Lewis estate] is 


that no sequels or new 

Narnian chronicle stories 

will be permitted to be 

published,” Gresham wrote 
back. “There are many 
reasons for this but the most 

important is that Jack [i.e. 

Lewis] himself told me that 

there should be no more of 

them and so I made that 
recommendation to the 
company which adopted it 
as policy. He said that all 
that should be said about 

Narnia had been said and 

there was an end of it... 

Incidentally, it does seem to 

me amazingly arrogant for 

writers to assume that they 
can write well enough for 
their efforts to be added to 
the published canon of 

Narnian works by C.S. 

Lewis.” He concluded by 

threatening legal action if 

any attempt was made to 
publish. 

Gresham was prepared to sue a 
respected writer of literary fiction 
who stood to make little or no 
money froma story aimed at adults. 
Yet he is about to earn a fortune from 
made-to-order children’s books 
which go against Lewis’s express 
wishes. Shome mishtake, shurely? 
The July/August 2001 issue of 

The Horn Book Magazine (the lead- 
ing magazine about children’s lit- 
erature in the United States) fea- 
tured a pithy editorial by Roger 
Sutton titled “Bring Out Your 
Dead,” which included the sentence 
“If C. S. Lewis’s hopes held true, he 
currently has better things to think 
about than The Lion, the Witch and 
the War Chest or whatever these 
continuations turn out to be.” 

In August my Sleuthing C. S. 
Lewis was released, revealing that 
the royalties on Lewis’s books and 
spin-offs all go to Liechtenstein, the 
world’s leading tax haven. It also re- 
veals evidence about who really 
owns (and thus controls) Lewis’s lit- 
erary estate. 

The November /December 2001 
issue of The Horn Book, included this 
letter to the editor: “There seems to 
be a rumor on both sides of the At- 
lantic that HarperCollins has asked 


me to write anew Narnia book and 


that I have agreed. This is not so. 
Neither branch of HarperCollins 
has approached me about this and, 
if they had, I would have refused. 
Utterly. I wish to rebut this rumor 
as roundly as possible—roundly, 
but with spikes on, because I feel 
very strongly that no one should 
write additional Narnia books. I 
would be very grateful if you could 
see your way to printing my rebut- 
tal in The Horn Book Magazine.” — 
Diana Wynne Jones, Bristol, En- 
gland 

Other Narnia news? A major 
film is underway.@ 


Prolific Lewis scholar, Kathryn (Kay) 
Lindskoog, www.lindentree.org, has 
edited a quarterly newsletter, The Lewis 
Legacy, for many years ($10 annual do- 
nation, 1344 E. Mayfair Ave., Orange, 
CA 92867; some back issues available). 
Lindskoog’s latest book, Sleuthing C. S. 
Lewis (Mercer Univ. Press, 2001) updates 
her earlier research in Light in the 
Shadowlands: Protecting the Real C. S. 
Lewis (1994), and The C. S. Lewis Hoax 
(1998). She has recently published a 
three-volume re-translation, or “re- 
statement” in contemporary language, 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy, also with Mer- 
cer. 
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The Reel Business World 
The Corporate Ladder Can Be a Slippery Slope 


Sharon Gallagher 


Wall Street 
(1987) 


In Wall Street Bud Fox spends his 
days selling stocks over the phone. 
He gets jerked around by his cli- 
ents, verbally abused by his boss, 
and, on cold-calls, is frequently 
hung up on. Frustrated by the 
thankless nature of his job, Fox 
(Charlie Sheen) is also restless and 
ambitious. He doesn’t want to be 
just another nice guy at the firm 
who does his job, goes home at 
night, and retires in 40 years. He 
wants to be a player. His idol is 
Gordon Gekko (Michael Douglas), 
a self-made man who has the 
power, glamour, and money that 
Fox wants. Through persistence 
and chutzpah (and a box of Cuban 
cigars on Gekko’s birthday) Fox fi- 
nally manages to meet his hero 
and begins working for him. For a 
while it looks as if all his dreams 
are coming true. 

To grab Gekko’s attention, Fox 
has proposed the takeover of a 
small airline, a deal that would 
make both mena lot of money. But 
the deal is based on inside infor- 
mation, information that Fox got 
from his father who was a long- 
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time employee of the company and 
its union representative. When Gekko 
presses for more insider information, 
Fox pressures a reluctant college 
buddy for confidential material he 
has access to. At this point money is 
rolling in—but Fox has put his fam- 
ily and his closest friend in jeopardy. 

As the deal with his father’s com- 
pany progresses, Fox discovers that 
instead of saving the company, as he 
had hoped, Gekko plans to gut it of 
allits assets including a large pension 
fund. Fox’s father and the co-work- 
ers he’s served for years would be left 
without jobs or benefits. Fox balks at 
this, and finally abandons his Ma- 
chiavellian mentor to readopt his 
father’s values—putting people be- 
fore profits. 

But there’s still a price to pay. As 
the film resolves, Fox loses his job, his 
apartment, and his girlfriend. He is 
also being investigated for fraud. In 
director Oliver Stone’s view of the 
system, being good won’t necessar- 
ily mean doing well. 


Working Girl 
(1988) 


Although Working Girl was released 
a year after Wall Street it seems like 


an earlier movie. In fact, with its 
buoyant retelling of the American 
success story, it’s a movie that could 
have been made in the ‘40s. In di- 
rector Mike Nichols’s version of 
making it in the Big Apple, those 
who work hardest—the best and the 
brightest—will be rewarded, re- 
gardless of where they started in 
life. 

When the film opens, Tess 
McGill (Melanie Griffith), a thirtyish 
secretary, is on a ferry commuting 
to work. Although she’s traveling 
only from Staten Island, Nichols in- 
vokes the immigrant’s dream of 
America. As the ferry passes the 
Statue of Liberty, Tess looks long- 
ingly at the Manhattan skyline, 
gleaming in the early morning sun- 
light. Music swells from the 
soundtrack, a jubilant gospel-in- 
spired song about “the New Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Tess is hardworking and ambi- 
tious but is continually overlooked 
and patronized by the men she 
works for. They can’t see past her 
big hair, bushels of costume jewelry, 
and her heavy New York accent. 

When she’s transferred to work 
for a female executive, Tess believes 
that things will finally be different. 


The executive (Sig- 
ourney Weaver) prom- 
ises Tess that careful 
work and good ideas 
will be rewarded. All 
seems to be going well 
until Tess comes up 
with a really good idea 
and her boss decides to 
steal it. When Tess 
learns of this treachery, 
she goes on a counterof- 
fensive that gets the at- 
tention of a financial 
mogul and also puts her 
in partnership with the 
handsome Jack Trainer 
(Harrison Ford). 

After a few setbacks, 
Tess ends up with a great 
job, a good guy, and the 
satisfaction of seeing her 
evil boss humiliated. 

In an emotionally gratifying 
moment, Tess finally gets her 
dream—an office instead of a cu- 
bicle. And, as the camera pulls away 
from her building, the choir rhap- 
sodizes about the New Jerusalem. 


The Insider 
(1999) 


Jeffrey Wigand (Russell Crowe) has 
a tougher path. His conflict isn’t 
with one bad person: he’s up against 
a system that threatens to crush any- 
one in its way. 

Wigand is a scientist who works 
for Brown and Williamson, a to- 
bacco company where research 
must support the company’s goal— 
getting people to consume a deadly 
and addictive product. His boss, 
along with other tobacco company 
CEOs, has said under oath that to- 
bacco is not addictive. Yet Wigand 
knows that within Brown and 
Williamson, cigarettes are described 
as “nicotine delivery systems.” 

Wigand’s in-house criticism of 
company policy gets him fired. He 
is harassed and his family is threat- 
ened. But he still has a bad con- 
science about the work he did for 


the tobacco company and he wants 
to confess. 

When Lowell Bergman (Al 
Pacino), a reporter for Sixty Minutes, 
hears about Wigand, it appears that 
he finally has a champion. Bergman 
wants to interview him for a segment 
on the tobacco industry. Wigand is 
conflicted but Bergman reassures 
him and finally convinces him to go 
on the air with his story. 

When Brown and Williamson get 
wind of the upcoming story they 
threaten a lawsuit. CBS executives, 
negotiating a merger the lawsuit 
could undermine, get nervous and 
cancel the segment. Bergman is furi- 
ous that he and Wigand had been left 
hanging out to dry and resigns. 
Eventually the network—under 
pressure from Mike Wallace (Chris- 
topher Plummer)—broadcasts an- 
other version of the story. But the 
damage has been done. Wigand was 
betrayed and Sixty Minutes, 
America’s muckraking champion, 
has been compromised. 

As print and TV news sources are 
subsumed by conglomerates, those 
conglomerates control our informa- 
tion. Who will tell us the truth? We 
seem to be left without any moral 
guardians. . 

Of the three movies, The Insider 


Jeffrey Wigand (Russell Crowe) is interviewed on Sixty Minutes. 


offers the bleakest view of how the 
system works, and it’s the one 
based on a true story. 


In each movie, individuals are 
pitted against the system. In Work- 
ing Girl, the most old-fashioned 
and optimistic of them, the prob- 
lem is a few bad people and some 
class prejudice. But in the end the 
system works and good people are 
vindicated. In Wall Street the 
people who make it to the top are 
those who are willing to do any- 
thing to get there; the most ruth- 
less people are the biggest players. 
The Insider has more to do with 
structural evil—the “principalities 
and powers” that conspire to de- 
ceive and enslave. 

All three scenarios of personal 
and systemic corruption call for 
values that go beyond the market 
economy and beyond personal 
greed. The U.S. can be a great place 
to live but it’s not the New Jerusa- 
lem. 

We need people who are as wise 
as serpents and as harmless as 
doves to negotiate the rapids of 21 
century corporate power. 
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Music 


DORMAN 


When I Come to You (Quixote Blue Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Dorman’s auspicious debut record- 
ing, When I Come to You, is Good Fri- 
day music. There are dark shadows 
and glimpses of half-light, confus- 
ing sorrows and promises of joy, 
life-numbing despair and simple 
hope. The lyrics teem with the 
blindness, loss, and uncertainties of 
daily life where “the oxygen itself 
is full of lies,” yet look from a vista 
beyond the “wrecking ball” to a city 
healed. The music is easy-listening, 
straight-ahead pop/rock with a 
Beatlesque penchant for strong 
melody and acontemporary flair for 
textured soundscapes. But the real 
draw to this CD is its literate 
Christocentric subject matter that is 
characterized by the liner note 
quote from the 19" century Polish 
poet Adam Mickiewicz: “From 
chaos there rises the world of the 
spirit.” 

Formed by guitarist / vocalist / 
songwriter Tom Dorman in 1999 in 
the basement of a New York City 
church, Dorman comprises co- 
founder Thane Sheetz on bass and 
two Juilliard students, drummer 
Sean Dolan, who spices the mix at 
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times with Middle Eastern percus- 
sion, and violinist Elise Kuder who 
not only adorns the tunes with a 
tinge of classical sensibility but also 
gives the rockers a razor-edged and 
often distorted voice. Early on, the 
foursome played gigs in New York, 
testing material in front of live au- 
diences, then went into the studio 
to track the 14 tunes on When I Come 
to You. 

The album opens with one of the 
strongest cuts, “The Best Things in 
Life Cost Everything,” a catchy 
number about our topsy-turvy cul- 
tural values. Dorman sings, “In this 
cheap land where dollar is king,” 
pretty much everything can be 
bought and comes at a relatively 
inexpensive dollar figure, whether 
it’s sex, a mail-order spouse or 
friends. But then, echoing the old 
Beatles number “Can’t Buy Me 
Love,” there’s plenty that can’t be 
affixed with a price tag. In Dorman’s 
case, it’s peace of mind, wisdom 
and, the most costly of all gifts, “the 
love of the crucified.” In emulating 
Jesus’ sacrificial life, it’s truly expen- 
sive to fly in the face of idolatrous 


cultural forces. Ultimately, the best 
things in life aren’t free; the cost of 
discipleship is steep. 

Next up is “Bad Enough,” an- 
other example of intelligent Chris- 
tian pop. It’s a wake-up-your-soul 
song of faith with a soaring electric 
violin clarion call. Tom Dorman 
sings about recognizing the need to 
travel prayerfully to the shadow 
side of life, but cautions in the cho- 
rus that there’s more than just an- 
swers of intellect: 


Are you going to hope 
Or just try to cope 

Tell me where do you go 
At the end of what you 
know 


The song is a poignant reminder 
of human impotence when the 
darkness is at its deepest. You can 
forge your own plans as best you 
can, but, as Dorman concludes its 
tune, the question remains: “Is it ra- 
tionale that will save us now?” 

The rest of the collection touches 
on other issues of spirituality. The 
acoustic guitar-driven “Wrecking 


Ball” weighs in on a sin-plagued 
world where there’s the necessity of 
“tearing down those old familiar 
walls” and realizing that “the only 
certain thing in life is God’s pain’; 
the slow, dark “A Last Night” is a 
death-bed song of lost hope and re- 
gret; and the upbeat, horn-swelled 
“People Can Change” is a pop-song 
reminder of transformation. 

My only critique lyrically of 
When I Come to You is the angry, 
abrasive song “Open Letter (to the 
Spirit of the Age)” where the sins 
are well-identified, from Madison 
Avenue’s love-for-sale mentality to 
religious righteousness. But the 
tune ends with a feel of pious judg- 
ment: 


And I saw you float across the 
Styx 

In your isolation tank 

If you’ re eating out your insides 
You only have yourself to thank 


Yes, this is an open letter casti- 
gating the grim “spirit” of our cul- 
ture, but the all-pervasive fallenness 


has infected us all, not only those 
we can see clearly from our personal 
vantage point. Instead of forecast- 
ing eternal loss, perhaps what is 
called for is a communal plea for 
forgiveness. After all, especially as 
Americans, we have benefited the 
most from our culture’s ungodli- 
ness. Are we not culpable too? 

I do appreciate the way When I 
Come to You ends. I’m guessing the 
solemn “When the Day Is Done” 
was a late addition to the set list. It’s 
a requiem of sorts for the World 
Trade Center towers. Dorman sings: 
“The sky is empty now/ And we all 
wonder how/We’re going to live 
from this day on.” But he also prays 
for clarity in the face of the terror- 
ism, especially when he arrives at a 
church service that is steeped in 
American patriotic sentiment. As 
the congregation sings “God bless 
America,” he wonders: “God, I 
hope this isn’t all about economic 
clout...” 

Something similar happened to 
me on the day after 911 when I at- 
tended a service at St. John the Di- 


vine Cathedral on Manhattan's Up- 
per West Side. The song of choice at 
the conclusion was “America” — 
what I considered to be apt senti- 
ment perhaps in that hour of na- 
tional tragedy, but also a short- 
sighted choice. There’s no condon- 
ing any acts of terrorism—on our 
own soil or anywhere in the world, 
be it suicide bombers or systematic 
high-tech war-making machinery. 
But bigger questions remain: Why 
do so many people in the world 
despise our country? And what is 
our response as Christians? 

Tom Dorman ends “When the 
Day is Done” with a solution: 


I love the red white and blue 

I loved this skyline too... 

But I love Jesus more 

Believe love can win the war 
Even when the day seems done. 


(For more information: Quixote Blue 
Records, 18 Jefferson Avenue, Jersey 
City, NJ 07306; 212/539.3033; e-mail: 
dorman@dormania.com; 
www.dormania.com) 
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A King All Too Human 


Martin Luther King by Marshall Frady 
(NY: Viking, 2002; $19.95, 216 pp.) 


reviewed by David Whettstone 


Most decent biographies about the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. have 
evolved beyond the exercise of 
hagiography. Marshall Frady’s ver- 
sion is no exception. Within a com- 
pressed space, Frady eloquently 
produces a biographical “essay” 
that is an excellent introduction to 
the slain civil rights leader and 
monumental American historical 
figure. 

At the outset, a psychological 
glimpse of Dr. King proposes two 
theses from Frady. First, Dr. King 
would be forever bound to an over- 
whelming burden of guilt due to his 
prophetic duty and own spiritual 
journey. Second, Dr. King would 
reluctantly accept his leadership 
and symbolic impact as he tried to 
parse out whether the moral con- 
science of white America, and even- 
tually the nation’s as well, would 
commit to the goal of a beloved 
community. 

Frady depicts his subject with 
feet of clay, gracefully capturing a 
deeply entrenched humility. This 
does not easily fit the common pub- 
lic understanding of Dr. King’s fig- 
ure. The reader is not spared warts 
and all; references to Dr. King’s 
sexual indiscretions (“corsairing” ) 
punctuate the narrative of impor- 
tant milestones. 

Through Frady’s account, Dr. 
King seems persistently defined 
and molded by external circum- 
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stances and callings—the powerful 
momentum of history, the 
overarching reach of God’s pur- 
poses. With the “successes” of 
Montgomery, Birmingham, and 
Selma came numerous, but infor- 
mative defeats. 

In St. Augustine, Florida (where 
Frady as a young reporter for 
Newsweek first encountered Dr. 
King), marchers were subjected to 
vicious acts of violence. The expe- 
rience vastly exceeded the under- 
standing of Dr. King and others. 
Perpetrations by men and women 
displayed a character as American 
as apple pie. 

In Albany, Georgia, protestors 
were outmaneuvered by a police 
chief and city officials who avoided 
confrontation. Cicero, Illinois, dem- 
onstrated a new problem for Dr. 
King and his followers: segregated 
northern cities demarcated by class 
and ethnicity. Here were the same 
avoidance and non-commitment 
encountered in Albany, and 
matched by an equal measure of 
violence as well. 

According to Frady, Dr. King 
would heroically move through en- 
suing guilt and burden —particu- 
larly from the injuries and loss of life 
of protestors. His maturation of 
convictions, however, would still 
lead to a tragic moral indictment of 
this country. Theirexpression in the 
launching of the Poor People’s 


MARSHALL FRADY 


campaign and Dr. King’s speaking 
out against the war in Vietnam 
would assure, for Dr. King, “de- 
scent” into rejection and unpopular- 
ity. 

Frady, an erudite and insightful 
journalist with Southern roots and 
a faith commitment, follows the 
suggestions of history and its events 
to conclude that Dr. King was meant 
to be with us only for a little while. 
Yet a sigh and closing admiration do 
not tell the whole story, both of Dr. 
King and a nation still to come. 

Frady is mindful of the works of 
Taylor Branch, David Garrow, 
David Levering Lewis, and Stephen 
Oates. These are essential read- 
ings—especially Branch’s magiste- 
rial two volumes, Parting the Waters 
and Pillar of Fire—if one wants any 
depth of comprehending Dr. King. 
Frady commends notable biogra- 
phies and sources of important com- 
mentary. I would also recommend 
that readers consult A Testament of 
Hope: The Essential Writings and 
Speeches of Martin Luther King, Jr., 
edited by the late black church his- 
torian, Dr. James M. Washington. 

We do well to take a deeper look 
at Dr. King and ourselves. With an 
eye toward larger meaning, 
Marshall Frady has given us an ex- 
cellent start. 


David Whettstone is a religious advocate 
and writer based in Washington, D.C. 


Continued from page 7 

parenting, ina classroom, or in man- 
aging employees, the second basic 
principle of highly ethical people is 
to create and protect opportunity for 
people to grow. Rather than assum- 
ing that they always know what's 
best for an employee, an ethical 
leader asks, “How would you like 
to grow in your skills and experi- 
ences this year?” “What can I do to 
help you get where you want to 
go?” “How can our company un- 
leash you to be all you want to be?” 


Principle Three: Communicate to 
employees by name with respect. 
Never use or impose demeaning, 
trivializing, or derogatory names 
on others. 

The third commandment is “Do 
not misuse the name of the Lord 
your God.” Do not take God’s name 
in a vain or empty fashion. The 
point of the command is about com- 
munication. No relationships of any 
substance and value can exist with- 
out good communication. 

Pronouncing someone’s name 
initiates interpersonal communica- 
tion. Names represent persons, who 
and what they are. Imposing a 
trivializing or demeaning name on 
someone or some group is an act of 
violence against their reality. Not 
knowing or making an effort to 
learn people’s names is a clear indi- 
cator that we do not value commu- 
nication and relationships with 
them. 

God commands people not to 
misuse his name—that is, to say the 
name when they don’t intend to 
start a conversation with him or, at 
least, describe him to others. Pro- 
fanity, cursing, and falsely swearing 
oaths in God’s name are ways of 
misusing God’s name. The proper 
way to use God’s name is to pray, 
to call upon God, to sing about what 
he has done, to lament how tough 
life is and how you wish he would 
help out. 

Good teachers and leaders learn 
people’s names and then use them 
to initiate relationship-building con- 


Nocturne 


Forgiveness comes 


(a beast?) to ravish 


with its claw. I hear it 


fingering the boards. 
If I stir, it will rend 


my shanty walls, 


spring and tear the heaviness 


of my heart, and my heart. 


Such small power to expose 


these my soul’s cankers, 


these bones burning 


like a furnace. 


What, though, but a God 


could rip me so, 


to the marrow, 


joint from joint, 


and leave me, 


at morning light 


light 


—Kevin Hadduck 


versations. Ethical people use the 
names by which people or groups 
ask to be called (e.g., “women” not 
“ladies,” “David” not “Dave,” “Af- 
rican-Americans” not “Negroes,” 
even “San Francisco” not “Frisco” ). 
Naming is an act of power. Let 
people name themselves. 


Principle Four: Model and encour- 
age a balanced life of good work 
and rest. Do not adopt policies or 
make demands on employees that 
undermine balanced lives. 

The fourth command is a double 
command: “Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy. Six days you 
shall work.” Here the pattern of 
“what's good for God is good for 
people made in God's likeness” is 
made explicit: God worked six and 
rested the seventh. Now you, fol- 


lowing God’s pattern, work six and 
rest the seventh. It is a pattern that 
fits with our nature. 

Obsessive workaholics are living 
twisted lives; they are in no way to 
be viewed as heroes for doing so (a 
little ridicule is in order here I think). 
God could have worked on the sev- 
enthday... buthedidn’t! People 
could work seven days a week, 
checking email, working on projects 
at home at night, traveling obses- 
sively, etc.. But it is fundamentally 
unethical to do so if you are beating 
up your body and mind in the pro- 
cess and becoming an unbalanced, 
dehumanized shadow of a fully de- 
veloped human being. And the re- 
lationships that get trashed by ob- 
sessive workaholics count heavily 
as well. 

The other side of the principle is 
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that it is built into human nature to 
need to perform creative and re- 
demptive work six days a week. 
Designing and making things, orga- 
nizing, fixing, and healing things: 
these activities express our human- 
ity. Not to have opportunity to 
work like this is dehumanizing 
(hence job creation programs are so 


does not mean “unilaterally obey.” 
Nor does the command imply that 
mother and father deserve this 
honor because of a superior perfor- 
mance. It is stated as something that 
God wishes to happen and that will 
help you live well and long. 

The core of this principle is that 
people do not live well as isolated, 


It is built into human nature to need to perform 


creative and redemptive work six days a week. 


important). Not to engage in good 
work because one is lazy and irre- 
sponsible is also an attack on both 
the self and the community, which 
has to pick up after us. 

At the heart of this double-com- 
mand is the insight that you care for 
someone both by working for them 
and by being with them. We show 
love for God (and for others) by 
working hard for them for six days 
(roughly) each week. But that is not 
enough: we also show love to God 
and others by ceasing our work and 
being with them for some “quality 
time” each week. 

There is lots of evidence in the 
Bible that one should not be rigor- 
ously legalistic about when such 
Sabbaths are observed (Saturday? 
Sunday? Part of two or three days?), 
or how they should be observed. 
The point is to value the principle 
and invent ways of implanting it. 
Model it and then help others to 
pursue it. We treat our employees 
ethically when we help them create 
balanced lives of good work and 
good rest. 


Principle Five: Honor and respect 
employee families. Never under- 
value the significance of families 
and friends of employees. 

The fifth commandment is 
“Honor your father and mother.” 
To “honor” is to treat with “respect, 
seriousness, and care.” “Honor” 
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detached, individuals. God, to be- 
gin there, is a “we” as well as an “1.” 
“Let us make humankind in our im- 
age,” the creation story says. Still 
more, God acts to bring life, truth, 
and love to people by means of 
people. 

Through your mother and fa- 
ther, the idea goes, God brings you 
life and other good things. And for 
our part, we need other people to 
have a decent life. Those first “oth- 
ers” in our little community of life 
are Our parents. 

Bottom line for highly ethical 
people: the fifth principle is to 
honor and respect the “significant 
others” of our colleagues and em- 
ployees. Show interest, design poli- 
cies, and make decisions that honor, 
respect, and value the families and 
friends of others. 


Principle Six: Protect employee 
life, safety, and health. 

Never harm or jeopardize the 
physical well-being of anyone. The 
sixth through tenth commandments 
build on the first five by calling at- 
tention to five crucial aspects of hu- 
man existence. By saying “You shall 
not murder,” the sixth command- 
ment calls attention to our physical 
life, health, and well-being. With- 
out life and health, nothing else is 
possible. 

The Jewish rabbis and Biblical 
expositors, Martin Luther and John 


Calvin, and many other commenta- 
tors follow the tradition of seeing 
each of the ten commandments as 
representing and symbolizing more 
than just its formal, narrow topic. 
Certainly Jesus interpreted the sixth 
commandment ina broad and deep 
way in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew 5). Luther argued that 
this commandment is broken when- 
ever we could protect someone 
from injury, and don’t. 

Highly ethical people protect the 
life and health of their children, 
their parents and friends, their em- 
ployees, customers, neighbors, and 
those in the generations to come. 
All of life brings some risk and it is 
a fantasy to think that an airplane, 
car, or drug could be risk-free. Ethi- 
cal people protect others from seri- 
ous risks to their life, health, and 
well-being and honestly disclose the 
facts about the risks that remain. 
Ethical people do not manufacture 
vehicles that are highly profitable 
but have high roll-over rates that are 
hidden from their purchasers. 


Principle Seven: Create a working 
environment free of sexual harass- 
ment. Do not allow communica- 
tion or activity that is sexually in- 
appropriate. 

The seventh commandment pro- 
hibits adultery which, in its strict 
sense, is sexual intercourse in which 
one or both parties are breaking a 
commitment (a covenant) they 
made to be sexually faithful to an- 
other. (“Fornication” is sex without 
a covenant commitment; “adul- 
tery” is sex that violates an existing 
commitment). 

One interesting implication of 
the Hebrew word for adultery in the 
Old Testament is that it is used ex- 
actly as many times to describe 
Israel’s betrayal of its commitment 
to Yahweh, and its “adultery” with 
other gods, as it is used for cases of 
people doing the sexual thing. The 
core issue is relationship (closely 
related to the messages of the first 
command about exclusivity and the 
fifth command about family and 
household). 


Our sexual relationships are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to getting off 
track. Our culture has sexualized 
just about everything (e.g., today’s 
television, film, and popular music 
usually assume that any relation- 
ship will lead to sex). Despite this 
cultural assumption, sex is not ap- 
propriate everywhere or all the 
time. As the ultimate expression of 
intimacy, it works best when coor- 
dinated with the freedom and trust 
accompanying the ultimate expres- 
sion of commitment: lifelong vows 
of faithfulness. To invite or allow 
the sexualizing of workplace rela- 
tionships, or those in academia or 
the halls of government or the place 
of worship to name just four possi- 
bilities, is to invite confusion at best, 
violence at worst. 

Highly ethical people do what 
they can to support people’s 
covenanted relationships and 
sexual / marital fidelity, rather than 
undermine it. They work against in- 
appropriate environments, words, 
and deeds. They support construc- 
tive, holistic views of others in the 
workplace, not narrow, reduction- 
ist, sexualized views. Highly ethi- 
cal people do not “come on” sexu- 
ally to political interns or business 
journal reporters, or to political 
leaders or business CEOs. 


Principle Eight: Be fair and just 
in financial matters. Never toler- 
ate unfair wages, prices, or finan- 
cial practices. 

The eighth commandment is 
“Do not steal.” Definitions of prop- 
erty and ownership vary in differ- 
ent times, places, and circum- 
stances. The core principle is, how- 
ever, as simple as it is essential: do 
not take for yourself what properly 
belongs to others. This is not just a 
legal concept but a moral/ ethical 
one. Just because the law may per- 
mit something does not prevent it 
from being theft in an ethical sense. 

So too, just because the “market” 
permits something does not provide 
an ethical pass on stealing. Highly 


At the Pet Store 


Green parrots catch disease, sneezing, 


calling for crackers, damning light 


in two languages, gold eyes begining to foam. 


Out of rain forests they come, canopies 


dangling a thousand vines where loud-mouthed 


monkeys swing and gaudy macaws talk always 


in tongues the parrots take. They leave Brazil 


in cages, airsick at 40,000, talking to boxes 


and duffel bags, crates of parakeets. 


Sick parrots breathe through their beaks, 


_ gripping the bars, not eating in cages 


that haven’t been in rain for weeks. 


—Walter McDonald 


ethical people have a core principle 
of assessing whether prices, salary 
and compensation packages, and 
other financial transactions are right 
and good, not just whether they are 
legal or possible. When ethical 
people have the opportunity and 
authority, they use it to promote fi- 
nancial justice and fairness. 

Of course, ethical people do not 
break into houses or shoplift. What 
is not so often said is that ethical 
people also do not ask for waivers 
of conflict-of-interest policies so that 
they can personally enrich them- 
selves with millions of dollars (with 
no discernible product or service to 
show for it), while deceiving thou- 
sands of their subordinate employ- 
ees into losing their thousands of 
dollars set aside for retirement. 
Adding hypocrisy and arrogance to 
theft doesn’t make it any more ethi- 
cal. 


Principle Nine: Communicate 
honestly and truthfully. Never 
mischaracterize people, products, 
services, or facts. 

The ninth commandment pro- 
hibits “false witness against your 
neighbor.” This principle has to do 
with honesty and truthfulness. The 
way it is phrased puts the empha- 
sis on how such communication af- 
fects other people. Lying, decep- 
tion, and dishonesty are not just vio- 
lations of the “facts” and “reality,” 
they are injuries to our neighbors. 
Without honesty and integrity, there 
can be no trust. Without a minimal 
fabric of trust, human relationships, 
including commerce, are impos- 
sible. When to tell the truth, how to 
tell the truth . . . these are often 
great challenges. But ethical people 
always strive to avoid any false- 
hoods that could harm others and 
must choose to live in the light of 
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truthfulness and honesty. 
Advertising today is close to be- 
ing institutionalized false witness. 
When entertainment media fail to 
portray the extended suffering that 
accompanies violence, they are 
guilty of false witness. Political 
campaigns, whether for candidates 
or issue legislation, are often filled 
with false witness that harms 
people. When church authorities 
present pedophile pastors or priests 
as safe, they are guilty of false wit- 
ness. The list goes on. Highly ethi- 
cal people don’t justify dishonesty. 
They fight against it, starting with 
their own communication practices. 


Principle Ten: Cultivate a positive 
attitude toward others and their ac- 
complishments. Do not give in to 
envy or the temptation to take 
credit for the work of others. 

The tenth and final command- 
ment says, “Do not covet what be- 
longs to your neighbor.” This goes 
a step deeper than theft or adultery, 
reaching to the level of our desires 
and the sort of scheming and obses- 
sion that too often lead to the acts 
themselves. 

Here is another moral principle 
that could never be converted into 
a political law. Laws can govern 
only external words and deeds; ethi- 
cal principles can guide internal at- 
titudes as well. Attitudes gives rise 
to actions. Racist, sexist, violent at- 
titudes often lead to racist, sexist, 
violent language and action. Envy 
can lead to dishonesty and to steal- 
ing the property of others. The fi- 
nal ethical principle urges positive 
attitudes toward others and their ac- 
complishments. 


The Mosaic Mosaic 

The second half of the ten prin- 
ciples covers the basic aspects of 
human existence: our life and 
health, our covenanted relation- 
ships, the material infrastructure of 
our life, our reputation and the com- 
munications infrastructure of our 
life, and the spiritual / attitudinal in- 
frastructure of human life. 

It is not exactly a hierarchy of 
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importance (e.g., some people 
would have rather died than have 
had their reputations falsely im- 
pugned). We could think of it as a 
“hierarchy of immediacy.” That is, 
the most direct and immediate at- 
tack on someone is on their life and 
health, the least direct is to have a 
bad attitude about them. In any 
case, these five principles cover the 
territory of human life and well-be- 
ing. 

The first five principles are the 
essential foundation for the second 
five. For example, our understand- 
ing and fulfillment of the principle 
not to harm but to protect human 
life and health (principle six) is im- 
measurably strengthened 

(1) when we view others as 
unique, valuable individuals made 
in the image and likeness of God, 

(2) when we see them as ca- 
pable of growth and change, 

(3) when we learn their name 
and initiate a conversation, 

(4) when we spend time with 
them and perhaps work on their 
behalf, and 

(5) when we see them not as iso- 
lated individuals but as part of 
households and families. 

There is no “proof,” in the Mod- 
ern (Enlightenment) sense, that 
these are THE ten principles of 
highly ethical people. It is not very 
persuasive or satisfying to offer a 
group of ethical principles and sim- 
ply declare, “God said it, I believe 
it, that settles it.” 

Of course, we value proof and 
evidence as well as whatever God 
says. But what Israel and the church 
have declared for millennia as a 
message from God turns out to fit 
our human condition. It may be in 
radical conflict with our culture but 
it is not in conflict with our nature, 
the reality of our lives and relation- 
ships. 

Theories (including ethical theo- 
ries) relate to reality like shoes re- 
late to feet. We can spend time ar- 
guing or mulling over how shoes 
look, what they are made of, who 
made them, and‘so on. These are 
not unimportant matters. But the 


critical test of a shoe is how it fits 
when you walk in it. Is it durable? 
Flexible? It needs to look decent so 
you don’t feel ridiculous. But it is 
ultimately much more important 
whether you can walk through the 
rain without getting too wet, over 
rough terrain without pain, up and 
down hills with adequate traction, 
and so on. 

This is my argument for these 
Ten Principles of Highly Ethical 
People. I think they are in a pro- 
found sense the Word of God. I also 
think they prove themselves true 
because people can live with them 
in all times, places, and circum- 
stances. They make life and rela- 
tionships better, at least over the 
long haul if not always in the short 
term. 

Violating the principles may 
give a short-term advantage but 
doing so not only harms others but 
dehumanizes our self. It is subhu- 
man for you or me to treat others as 
valueless, faceless, replaceable 
parts. Itis subhuman for us to hurt 
others, undermine their relation- 
ships, lie about them, or take their 
stuff. 

So in the end, these are not just 
ten principles for “highly ethical 
people” as though just for a group 
of saints and ethical heroes among 
us. They are really the ten basic 
principles for being a human 
being.@ 


David Gill is co-director of the Institute for 
Business, Technology, and Ethics 
(www.ethix.org). He is author of Becom- 
ing Good: Building Moral Character 
(2000) and of four other books, and former 
Radix /Right On co-editor (1971-73) with 
Sharon Gallagher. 


A shorter version of “Ten Principles of 
Highly Ethical Business Leaders” was origi- 
nally published in Ethix, the bimonthly 
Bulletin of the Institute for Business, Tech- 
nology, and Ethics, Issue 21 (Jan-Feb 2002), 
p. 11, and is reprinted here with permission. 
David Gill’s book-length discussion of ethi- 
cal principles, centered on the Decalogue, 
will be published (probably in 2003) by 
InterVarsity Press as Doing Right: Prac- 
ticing Ethical Principles. 
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New College Berkeley/Radix Writers’ Conference 
Keynote Speaker: Luci Shaw 


Panelists: Vicki Bohe-Thackwell, 
Sharon Gallagher, Walter Hearn, 
and Bryan Jeffery Leech, 
Saturday, June 15, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, 
2407 Dana Street, Berkeley Geneva Hall 
Cost: $40 
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Many of us are writers, or would like to be. This is the third time 
New College Berkeley and Radix magazine have collaborated in 
creating a conference aimed to reach that “writer within.” Luci 
Shaw is a noted poet and writer of prose, a teacher, Radix poetry 
editor, and publisher. She will offer insights on how to write, how 
to express oneself in poetry, and how to publish what one has 
written. Luci Shaw will be joined by a panel of local authors who 
have recently published books. 


To register make check payable to New College Berkeley and mail to NCB at 
2029 Durant Ave., Berkeley CA 94703. 
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Meditation 


Marriage as Sanctification 


Mark Lau Branson 


God seeks to invade our lives every way possible. I believe he has provided the 
marriage relationship as a primary channel for his grace. That loving grace comes to us 
as both mercy and justice. In one word, the purpose of marriage is sanctification. “To 
sanctify” means “to set apart.” The root word is the same as that for “holy” and “saint.” 
God’s goal for us is Christlikeness, and that requires powerful and persistent means. The 
brokenness within us, resulting from our own sin and because we have been sinned against, 
requires drastic measures. If health is to be restored and new growth made possible, God 


has to reach deeply into our souls... 


In order for servanthood to be rightly directed, it must be based ona life of contempla- 
tion. The skills of listening to one’s own life, to the words and actions of others, and to the 
winds of the Spirit must be practiced constantly. As one tries to understand one’s own 
thoughts and behavior as well as those of a spouse, times for silence, prayer, and keeping 
a personal journal are imperatives. Even supposedly mundane activities can reveal in- 
sights, as conversations intermingle with contemplation when partners seek to know 


and to be known. 


This piece is excerpted from a longer article on “Marriage as Sanctification,” published in Vol.15:5 
of Radix. 
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Wedding Address 


The One-ness & the Two-ness of 
Marriage 


Luci Shaw 


Photo detail: Kathy Lay-Burrows 


“Circles” 
I sing of circles, rounded things, The circle in the eagle’s eye 
apples, and wreaths, and wedding rings, mirrors the circle of the sky, 
and domes and spheres, the blue horizon, end to end, 
and falling tears, end to end, 
well-rounded meals, water wheels, over earth’s never-ending bend. 
bottoms of bells, or walled-in wells, 
rain dropping, golden in the air The arc of love from God 
or silver on your shining hair, _ to woman, to man, — 
pebbles in pewter-colored ponds orbiting, goes to him again. 
making circles, rounds on rounds ... Our love, to loving God above 


captures us in the round of love. 
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This round of love, this circular 
movement that originates in God 
and reaches out to embrace us in our 
humanity, and which we return to 
him in response, is an ever-repeat- 
ing cycle. We have Biblical evidence 
that God desires our love even more 
than we desire love from him. 

For his children, this “round of 
love” is God’s antidote to one of the 
results of the Fall: an existential 
loneliness that is part of the human 
independence we are required to 
achieve as we mature and become 
separate from our parents—and, as 
adults, are called upon to take full 
responsibility for our decisions and 
actions. 

In this autonomy, out from un- 
der the umbrella of parental protec- 
tion and control, the wind some- 
times may feel icy. The rain may 
drench our skin. Until we find 
someone with whom to share our 
lives in close companionship. Until 
we find husband. Until we find 
wife. 

Husband—“a man with reference 
to the woman he has married,” ac- 
cording to the dictionary. And 
wife— “a woman in reference to the 
man she has married.” 

This new relationship, the pair- 
ing of man and woman in married 
oneness, is different from any 
other—quite unlike the blood rela- 
tionship of offspring, in which we 
have no choice as to who are our 
parents or our siblings. Nor as par- 
ents, who apart from contributing 
our genes and our bodies to the pro- 
cess of procreation, have tradition- 
ally had little to say about the kind 
of child we bring into the world. 

No. In the remarkable context of 
marriage we witness. a wedding of 
two volunteers. Each chooses the 
other freely as the one with whom 
to live the rest of life. The more alone 
we have felt, the more we welcome 
the closeness and warmth and com- 
munion of a kindred spirit. But the 
spiritual and emotional muscles we 
have gained walking alone with 
God may stand us in good stead in 
the strains and stresses and transi- 
tions of married life. 


Wie spiritual and emotional muscles we have gained 


walking alone with God may stand us in good stead in 


the strains and stresses and transitions of married life. 


Even in the intimacy of mar- 
riage, however, we need to remem- 
ber that “we have been seamed, not 
grafted,” an image that may be seen 
as one metaphor for marriage. It’s a 
phrase I used years ago in a poem 
about the impossibility of joining in 
another’s experience of pain or plea- 
sure as if it were our own: 


We have no contiguous nerves 

to bridge our bodies’ gaps... 

Though each images the other’s 
pain or pleasure, 

two remain two. 

We have been seamed, not 
grafted. 

Though our steps interlock, 

each dances his or her own 
dance. 


Our uniqueness, our singularity, 
is never to be submerged in the 
unity and familiarity of marriage. 
Rather, our distinct person-hood is 
reinforced as husband and wife en- 
courage each other in their separate 
strengths and gifts, while comfort- 
ing and healing each other in their 
woundedness or weakness. If the 
true Biblical principle of mutual 
submission is our model, neither 
spouse will dominate nor manipu- 
late the other. 

Our antiphonal patterns of ini- 
tiation and response bind us closer 
together and free us to be our selves. 
As married partners, we are adja- 
cent islands in the same ocean; at 
low tide it becomes clear that we 
are anchored in the same bedrock 
foundation of God’s grace and pro- 
vision. 

Whenever true marriage occurs, 
it is a reversal of the brokenness of 


a spoiled Eden, a mending of our 
torn, fragmented world. It is the di- 
vine glue by which God begins 
again to piece together, and mend, 
and heal, and join, so that what has 
been bleeding is stanched, and what 
was lonely finds comfort and com- 
panionship. Those two words are 
full of promise if we look to their 
origins: com-fort means “together 
strong”; and com-panionship reflects 
the idea of “together eating bread.” 

What was incomplete—a loose 
end in the wind—is now being knit- 
ted into a warm fabric that clothes 
two souls. In marriage, longing 
finds its love object, singularity is 
coupled, hunger is fed, wounds heal 
from the bottom up, apathy is chal- 
lenged, emptiness finds its full cup, 
chill finds enough gracious heat to 
be warmed, coals in couples burn 
bright. 

No wonder that marriage is one 
of Scripture’s most precious and 
central metaphors. No wonder that 
human sexual and emotional desire 
and longing are the picture God 
uses to describe his ardent love for 
human beings. In the Old Testa- 
ment, Yahweh is constantly seen as 
the Initiator, the indefatigable Lover, 
in love with Israel, calling her to be 
his companion and consort in spite 
of her repeated infidelities. He is 
also the Suitor, the Supplicant. 

In Deuteronomy 7: 7-8, the 
Lord’s longing resounds like a bell. 
Speaking to Israel, his chosen 
people, he declares: “It was not be- 
cause you were more in number... 
that the LORD set his love upon you 
and chose you . . . but it is because 
the LORD loved you.” In the New 
Testament, after the resurrection of 
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Jesus, the covenant love of God, un- 
wearied, is extended to include the 
church, that mysterious unity of all 
Christian believers, Jew and Gentile. 

In these words, “I love you... 
because I love you,” can you hear 
the heart-cry not only of Yahweh, 
but of all the world’s human lovers? 
Here is no cool, cerebral regard care- 
fully based on an intellectual appre- 
ciation of an idealized love object. 
It is a deep, almost irrational emo- 
tion, a passion of the heart, not the 
head. 

The history of God’s ongoing in- 
volvement with his people is repeat- 
edly expressed in the arresting im- 
agery of the heavenly Lover yearn- 
ing for the response and loyal com- 
mitment of Israel, the loved one. In 
Psalm 45 the bride is portrayed as 
“all glorious within.” Isaiah 43 de- 
scribes her as being “called by 
name,” “redeemed,” “ransomed,” 
“precious,” “loved,” and “hon- 
ored.” Isaiah sings to Israel, “As the 
bridegroom rejoices over the bride, 
so thy God rejoices over thee.” In 
Hosea: “I will betroth thee unto me 
forever...in righteousness, and in 
loving kindness, and in tender 
mercy.” 

This is no one-way love affair. In 
the Song of Songs the fervor is re- 
turned as the young woman finds 
more and more extravagant imag- 
ery to tell of her love for the king. 
“My beloved is all radiant, more 
handsome than ten thousand! His 
speech is so sweet and he is alto- 
gether desirable.” Etc., etc., etc. 

The Hebrew word daath hashem 
used in Hosea denotes the fulfill- 
ment of the married love between 
Israel and God. As Abraham Joshua 
Heschel points out, the root word 
yada does not mean simply “’to be 
acquainted with’ . . . It signifies 
physical union as well as mental 
and spiritual activity . . . It involves 
an intellectual, an emotional, and a 
physical act.” 

This word for knowledge also 
carries the concept of an ongoing, 
steadfast, covenant relationship— 
not just an isolated “act of love”: 
“Adam yada Eve his wife.” The 
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ane e intimacy with another human being gives us a 


gleam, a certain understanding, of what intimacy with 


God may look like. 


word used here is about total rela- 
tionship. Adam “permanently and 
completely attached himself to Eve 
his wife” would approach the real 
import of the word. 

And God’s passionate love still 
longs for a bride. In all four Gospels 
(Matthew 9, Mark 2, Luke 5, and 
John 3) Jesus is pictured as Bride- 
groom. In Ephesians 5 the human 
husband-wife relationship is com- 
pared with the Christ-Bride union. 
Each image enhances the other. A 
radiant human marriage gives us a 
glimpse of the love between Christ 
and his world-wide Bride, and the 
experience of the divine-human re- 
lationship sanctifies and enlarges 
the man-woman bond. 

Questions arise: Did God first 
actualize in human beings the 
sexual, procreative pattern for hu- 
manity and then use it as an illus- 
tration of the “round of love” that 
exists between God and his people? 
Or did he model the human rela- 
tionship on an already existing 
heavenly prototype? Or are the 
heavenly and the human simply 
two different demonstrations of the 
archetype imaged in God’s mind? 
This we can believe, that true inti- 
macy with another human being 
gives us a gleam, a certain under- 
standing, of what intimacy with 
God may look like. 

As believers, members of the 
Bride, we are all invited into the 
community of the Lamb’s great 
marriage supper as the final resolu- 
tion of our world’s loneliness and 
brokenness. 

Jesus quoted Genesis 2:24, a pri- 
mary text referring to the “one 
flesh” of marriage. Adam’s de- 
lighted response shows how deeply 


he understood this joining: “This at 
last is bone of my bones and flesh 
of my flesh.” One (Adam), became 
two (Adam & Eve) through God's 
radical surgery, and these two were 
then joined in one again (the First 
Couple). 

My prayer for newly joined hus- 
bands and wives, “Epithalamion,” 
reflects this on-going process: 


To the man: 

As God in Eden removed the 
archetypal rib 

for metamorphosis, so did he 
hone 

from you some temporary joys 

(from discipline he brings 
delight) 

so that he might 

give you this woman, bone of 
your bone. 


To the woman: 

Remember how, 

when the Lord God spoke, 
that curving, warm bone woke 
into a woman! 


Now, Lord, let your word leap 
down 

again, lift the old curse, restore 

Eden, and innocence, and say 
once more 

Good! Will you, who made one 
like 

yourself, and from that one 
made two, 

join them in one again? 


In the name of God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, Amen. 


Luci Shaw is the author of The Green 
Earth: Poems of Creation and many other 
books of poetry and prose. She is also the 
Radix poetry editor. 


Consecrated Chicken Soup 


The Sanctifying Grace 


of Motherhood and Fatherhood 


After picking the title for 
this piece, I decided to look 
up some of the words in my 
sons’ handy homework en- 
cyclopedia.' I wasn’t sur- 
prised to discover that while 
conservation enjoys a long 
description in the encyclo- 
pedia, consecration and sanc- 
tification don’t appear. I was 
surprised, however, to see 
that chicken warrants defini- 
tion, but mother, motherhood, 
father, and fatherhood do not. 
So much for the reference 
book’s claim to be “authori- 
tative and comprehensive.” 

For me, a parent strug- 
gling to be faithful and 
good-enough, those over- 
looked words represent is- 
sues I long to know more about. 
Clearly, I must turn to authorities 
other than homework encyclope- 
dias for the comprehension I seek. 
The Bible has helped me more in 
this search than all the parenting 
books I've read. It sheds light on my 
journey of faith, and helps me no- 
tice the sanctifying grace of parent- 
hood, which has shaped much of 
my adult life. 


Being a Syro-Phoenician Parent 
The other night I got a call from 
a “Syro-Phoenician” woman. She’s 
the mother of my son’s friend, and 
I don’t know her very well. She’s not 
a Christian, but is interested in reli- 
gion, especially Buddhism. She’s 


Susan S. Phillips 


told me she’s wary of Christianity, 
having encountered arrogant and 
judgmental Christians. She doesn’t 
ask me about my faith. 

But she called to ask me to pray. 
Her son had been in pain, was seen 
by his pediatrician who suspected 
a serious illness, and was soon to see 
a specialist. She cried, and so did I. 
Like the Syro-Phoenician woman 
described in Mark 7:24-30 (also de- 
scribed by Matthew), she had 
been—and was continuing to be— 
her son’s unrelenting advocate and 
crazed parent. 

She had gone to the pedia- 
trician’s office and hovered over the 
office administrator until the correct 
forms were FAXed to the specialist’s 


office. She had taken time 
away from her demand- 
ing job to chauffeur her 
son to multiple appoint- 
ments. Health care profes- 
sionals saw her as a nui- 
sance because she made 
repeated calls and appear- 
ances to expedite her son’s 
diagnosis and treatment, 
and they accused her of 
being “in the way” and 
“acting inappropriately.” 

Remember the Syro- 
Phoenician woman in 
Scripture? She tracked 
Jesus down when he was 
trying to escape the 
crowds and find rest. 
We're told in Mark 7 that 
he “entered a house and 
didn’t want anyone to know he was 
there.” The woman, in her maternal 
desperation, found him. Her little 
daughter was afflicted with “an 
unclean spirit,” so she went looking 
for Jesus as soon as she heard he was 
in the neighborhood. 

When she found him, she 
shouted, “Have mercy on me, Lord, 
Son of David; my daughter is tor- 
mented by a demon.” She called 
Jesus by his Messianic title, though 
she was not a Jew. Commentaries 
applaud Bartimaeus for using this 
title, but they don’t applaud this 
woman. No one’s ever been sure 
what to make of her. The disciples 
certainly didn’t recognize her as a 
fellow believer. 
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This unnamed mother ada- 
mantly demanded Jesus’ help for 
her daughter, and did so at the ex- 
pense of her reputation, dignity, and 
safety. She didn’t explain what she 
wanted Jesus to do. She attributed 
authority and compassion to him, 
and expected his help. 

After the Syro-Phoenician 
woman shouted at Jesus, Jesus’ dis- 
ciples said, “Send her away, for she 
keeps shouting after us.” Like the 
mother who called me late at night, 
this mother persisted, was a nui- 
sance, got in the way, behaved in- 
appropriately. The disciples re- 
sponded in much the same way as 
the health care professionals attend- 
ing to my son’s friend. 

Answering the disciples, Jesus 
said, “I was sent only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” The 
mother, however, wouldn’t be put 
off. She knelt before him, bowing at 
his feet, adopting the position of 
worship supplication, and said, 
“Lord, help me.” The word she used 
for help is the most active form in 
the New Testament, deriving from 
words meaning run and shout. She 
begged him to do something. She 
was running and shouting for her 
daughter’s sake, and she expected 
the same from him. 

When Jesus finally turned to her, 
he said provocatively, “It’s not fair 
to take the children’s food and 
throw it to the dogs.” He may have 
been openly engaging the disciples’ 
outrage, simmering behind him in 
angry whispers. Undeterred, the 
Syro-Phoenician woman pleaded 
with all her love and all her reason: 
“Yes, Lord, yet even the dogs eat the 
crumbs that fall from their master’s 
table.” 

How pleased Jesus was with her 
response! By addressing this strange 
woman he allowed her to teach the 
disciples—and teach all of us 
who’ve read about her. That’s an 
honor given to her, and the honor is 
followed with a blessing. Using a 
term of endearment that he used 
with his own mother at the wedding 
in Cana, Jesus said, “Woman, great 
is your faith! Let it be done for you 
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as you wish.” And, we're told, “her 
daughter was healed instantly.” 

Jesus applauded her faith and 
her desire. He did so in front of Pe- 
ter, recently embarrassed. by his 
own flagging faith in the water- 
walking episode. Jesus allowed a 
foreign, Greek, impure, desperately 
presumptuous woman to teach the 
disciples (and us) about love-in- 
duced faith. He entrusted her 
daughter to her care, to the wisdom 
of her wish. 

The woman who called me late 
at night about her son was like this 
woman, Out of love for her son, she 
begged me to pray. Parenthood has 
driven me, too, to my knees. I have 
run around and shouted for the sake 
of my children. 

When I read the story of the 
Syro-Phoenician woman, I am 
deeply grateful that Jesus sees her 
faith. Iam grateful that my inappro- 
priateness and fundamental impu- 
rity don’t blind Jesus to my fum- 
bling, anxiety-wracked expression 
of love. Jesus’ understanding helps 
me tolerate the incomprehension 
and censure of disciples, profes- 
sionals, and by-standers, and helps 
me trust the parent’s heart within 
me. 


The Magnitude of Parenthood 

Are you awed by the magnitude 
of parenthood? By parenthood s 
magnitude I don’t mean: 

—the magnitude of work in- 
volved, which is immeasurable (in- 
volving executive, legislative, judi- 
cial, emotional, and manual labor); 
nor 

—the magnitude of time it takes 
(essentially 24/7); nor even © 

—the magnitude of its duration 
(the rest of one’s life). 

Rather, I’m referring to the mys- 
terious magnitude of parenthood as 
it shapes children and parents. 

Sometimes an awareness of this 
magnitude comes over me, and I 
shiver. I associate that feeling with 
coming before the sacred: a min- 
gling of trepidation, reverence, 
honor, gratitude, solemnity, and 
humility in the presence of what is 


majestic and sublime. Parenthood is 
awesome. 

In her autobiography, British 
novelist Elizabeth Goudge, at age 
70, touches on the magnitude of 
parenthood as she weaves the story 
of her relationship with God to- 
gether with her relationship with 
her parents. She likens nearing the 
end of her life to approaching the 
coast of a new country. As one ap- 
proaches that great, final crossing, 
she writes, the spray of breaking 
waves on the shore creates rainbows 
which “show you the shapes and 
the colours of your own childhood.” 

What do I remember first of the 

rainbow days? ... [At the age of 2] 
I was standing on a pathway in a 
forest and on either side of me 
towered green trees. I looked at 
them with awe. The pathway 
stretched before me straight as a 
ruler, the trees converging to a 
mysterious vanishing point. My 
ambulatory powers at that period 
were those of a very ancient crone . 
.. But I was not afraid either of my 
own unbalanced state nor of the 
towering raspberry canes on either 
side, nor of the mysterious 
vanishing point, because ahead of 
me on the path was my father 
picking raspberries. 

He took no notice of me and I had 

probably staggered after him 
without his knowledge; but he was 
there, just ahead of me, and so I was 
safe. A slim, upright, agile young 
man, he picked the raspberries with 
concentration . . . His figure grew 
smaller and I lurched forward, for I 
must keep him in sight. And then 
suddenly he had reached the 
vanishing point and was gone. The 
one I had to follow, the one without 
whom I was totally lost, had 
vanished? 

Goudge writes that for most of 
her life her father remained ahead 
of her on the path, at times turning 
back to be near her. Yet, in a mov- 
ing metaphor of faith, she writes 
that she grew to understand that 
though “[h]e appeared to vanish . . 
. he was actually only on the other 
side of the green barrier that sepa- 
rates one mode of living from an- 
other.” 

Childhood shapes us. Our expe- 


rience of our parents informs our 
understanding of divinity. Elizabeth 
Goudge credits her first memory 
with teaching her something about 
faith. Though her father was often 
ahead of her and not close, she felt 
safe in his presence and longed for 
it. The alternating rhythms of safety 
and longing characterized her rela- 
tionship with her father, and with 
God. 

The certainty of knowing whom 
to follow, and the agony of losing 
sight of “the one without whom I 
was totally lost,” marked Goudge 
for life. This is one-half of the mag- 
nitude of parenthood: the way par- 
ents constitute who we are on the 
deepest levels. The other half of the 
magnitude of parenthood is the way 
parents are constituted by being 
parents, just as the Syro-Phoenician 
woman was who she was and be- 
came who she became in large part 
because she was a mother of a par- 
ticular little girl who had a particu- 
lar affliction. To consecrate means to 
devote or dedicate to some purpose, 
especially to some holy purpose. 
The Syro-Phoenician woman was 
devoted in such a way. Parenthood, 
rightly engaged, compels consecra- 
tion. 


Two Dominant Cultural 
Approaches to Parenthood’s 
Magnitude 

The magnitude of parenthood is 
generally recognized, but not in its 
spiritual significance. Through the 
ages, cultures have employed a va- 
riety of strategies to contain 
parenthood’s magnitude, control its 
power, and, often in so doing, ob- 
scure its sacredness. Our culture ap- 
proaches it in two ways I consider 
useful to some degree, but, ulti- 
mately, insufficient: 


The Therapeutic Approach to 
Parenthood 

Many benefits derive from sub- 
jecting parenting to examination, 
identifying practices of good 
parenting, and imposing sanctions 
against child abuse and neglect. In 
no way do I mean to dismiss those 


Childhood shapes 
us. Our experience of 
our parents informs 
our understanding 
of divinity. 


benefits, or the careful work of 
child-raising and child-develop- 
ment experts. Cross-cultural com- 
parisons bear witness to the advan- 
tages children have in countries that 
protect their rights and commit to 
their thriving. Nor am I opposed to 
appropriate, timely, and skilled 
family counseling, the preventive 
and corrective benefits of which are 
tremendous. 

The therapeutic understanding 
of parenting, however, when ac- 
corded primacy, undermines par- 
ent-child relationships and runs 
counter to the trust Jesus placed in 
parental love. 

Proponents of the therapeutic 
approach to parenthood are con- 
cerned principally with children 
(even if they are now adults). Par- 
ents are held responsible for prob- 
lems their children develop. True, 
we don’t hear much any more about 
schizophrenogenic mothers (moth- 
ers who create schizophrenia in 
their children by double-binding 
them with impossible challenges to 
earn love), nor do we hear much 
about smothering mothers who cre- 
ate sons who avoid intimacy with 
women. In the 1960s we heard a 
great deal about them, and even to- 
day when children have emotional 
difficulties, parents are the prime 
suspects. Think of the scrutiny to 
which we subject the parent of an 
anorexic girl, or the parent of a boy 
who becomes violent in school. 

We hear about “unfit” parents, 
parents who have children too 
young, parents who are careerist 
and preoccupied, parents who inap- 


propriately “hurry” their children, 
and parents who live through their 
children like some parents of child 
actors and athletes. 

Today parents are told that their 
parenting affects the neurological 
and cognitive development of their 
children. Children who watch TV a 
lot or spend large amounts of time 
in childcare supposedly don’t de- 
velop cognitively as well as children 
whose parents spend a lot of time 
with them reading, playing games, 
and talking. Although there may be 
helpful truth in this, it comes to us 
as a message about the failure of 
many parents to cultivate children 
who will be able to fit in and com- 
pete successfully in our society. 

Several years ago the New York 
Times ran an article titled “Think 
Wall Street’s Frenetic? Try the 8th 
Grade These Days.” The article is 
about well-off families augmenting 
their children’s educations with tu- 
toring, sports, music lessons, and 
special lessons at museums. The ar- 
ticle begins by focusing on a mother 
who has hired a tutor for her son at 
$155 / hour. She says, “’I should just 
ignore what everybody else is do- 
ing... But we are competitive, over- 
achieving parents. I look to the left 
and I look to the right and I panic.’” 

A cognitive psychologist inter- 
viewed for the article teaches out- 
lining, note-taking, and backpack 
organizing. Family tasks are 
outsourced to specialists, and par- 
ents are caught between those who 
counsel slowing down childhood, 
allowing children to wander among 
the raspberry canes, and those who 
say we must do the best for the 
child, “even if the best means go- 
ing overboard’” (so said a tutor in- 
terviewed for the article). The stakes 
are seen as high, and parents will 
bear responsibility for failure. 

The therapeutic view regards 
parents with suspicion. Will the par- 
ents martial the resources necessary 
to facilitate their child’s cognitive 
development in order that the child 
can be a “player” in our competi- 
tive culture? What have the parents 
done to create dysfunction in their 
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child? This view doesn’t accord par- 
ents the kind of respect Jesus ac- 
corded the Syro-Phoenician 
woman. Jesus didn’t scrutinize her 
child’s condition and accuse her for 
it. Jesus examined the mother’s 
heart, saw love and faith—not to be 
confused with perfection—and un- 
reservedly entrusted her child to 


her. 


The Managerial Approach to Par- 
enthood 

The second way our culture ap- 
proaches parenthood that I find 
problematic focuses not on the im- 
pact of parenthood on children, but 
on its impact on the parents them- 
selves. This approach views 
parenting as a problem or challenge 
to be managed. Like the therapeu- 
tic approach to parenting, the mana- 
gerial approach has its benefits, but 
is, in and of itself, insufficient. 

We encounter this approach 
when advised to think of kinds of 
time: time for our marriage, time for 
ourselves, time with our children. 
We’re advised to make sure we get 
adequate blocks of each kind of time 
scheduled into our weeks. Thought- 
ful balance in life has definite mer- 
its. 

Features of today’s culture, how- 
ever, predispose us toward a pre- 
dominantly managerial approach to 
life, which then gets imposed on 
parenting. Children are expected to 
go to school, participate in sports, 
study a musical instrument, and, if 
we're Christians, go to church and 


participate in youth groups. These 


are seen as important aspects of a 
well-rounded childhood, as well as 
components of a first-rate college 
application. On top of trying to 
manage the many demands of our 
own lives as parents, we're forced 
to juggle multiple logistical ele- 
ments in order to manage our 
children’s “full” lives. 

The “happy days” when many 
mothers were at home with their 
children are long gone. Today more 
than half of all women with children 
under the age of one are in the paid 
workforce, and during the last 20 
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years the average worker has added 
an extra 164 hours—a month of 
work—to his or her work year. Since 
the 1980s, vacation time has short- 
ened, and in the past 40 years pa- 
rental time available for children 
has fallen drastically.° 

We are forced to be expert man- 
agers of our time and of our chil- 
dren. Every bit of our lives is af- 
fected by the expansion of work ex- 
pectations, and the structures and 
practices of the workplace are be- 
ing transported into the home. We 
want to “manage” the home front; 
we outsource traditional family ac- 
tivities; we think in terms of effi- 
ciency and productivity when we 
think about our lives at home; and 
we panic at the thought that our 
children aren’t “competitive.” 

Recently my husband and I 
hired a babysitter so we could spend 
the evening at our older son’s 
school, hearing about how to sup- 
port him during his high school 
years. We were given a booklet 
titled “The Parental Equation: Tips 
for Co-Managing Your Child’s Edu- 
cation.” There it was in black and 
white: Parenthood as management. 

U.C. Berkeley sociologist Arlie 
Hochschild suggests that the solu- 
tion to many of our social ills is a 
“time movement,” a national move- 
ment to cut the work-week to 35 
hours or less.° If we shift our time 
allocations in this way, she believes, 
families will benefit as will our 
whole society. She found, however, 


their home life a greater managerial — 


challenge. Work is hard, but usually 
manageable. Children are inher- 
ently resistant to management. 
Most actively engaged parents 
on a work-day morning have expe- 
rienced something like this: You are 
rushing to get the family out the 
door, counting every minute as you 


gather all you'll need for the day. 


You prepare the kids’ lunches, take 
something out of the freezer to thaw 
for dinner, feed the pets, and dump 
the laundry in the dryer. 

Suddenly your child stages a 


slow-down. He can’t find his shoes. 
He needs to touch each pet in the 
house before leaving. She doesn’t 
like the sandwich you've fixed for 
her lunch and has placed half the 
contents of the refrigerator on the 
kitchen counter in order to create a 
different kind of sandwich. All you 
can think about is how late you are. 
You envision yourself having to 
park your car and walk your child 
into school because the greeter at the 
gate has already gone inside. More 
lost time. Then you'll arrive at your 
meeting late, apologize as you get 
settled, and leave your colleagues 
with the impression that you’re not 
managing things adequately. 
According to Arlie Hochschild, 
the unmanageability of life at home 
drives people to spend more and 
more time at work. We flee the awe- 
some, uncontrollable, unpredictable 
magnitude of parenthood. 
~ Those who lament the quality of 
young adults that American homes 


are producing, and those who ad- 
vocate better management of our 
lives for the sake of family life, are 
responding to real social concerns. 
There is growing evidence docu- 
menting the deteriorating health 
and economic condition of children, 
and there’s the sense that America’s 
children need help. Parents need 
help, too, but is better management 
what’s needed? 


Parenthood as Sanctification 
Certainly, we can learn from 


_both the therapeutic and manage- 
_ rial approaches to parenthood. Be- 
yond those approaches, our Chris- 


tian faith offers an understanding of 
parenthood that eases the perfec- 
parenthood and its therapeutic as- 
sessment. Our relationship with our 
children isn’t a closed system for 


which we bear complete responsi- 


bility. Like the Syro-Phoenician 
woman, we are welcome to place 
our worries and wishes at Jesus’ 
feet. 

Just because we have limited 
time and resources to devote to our 
children, doesn’t mean we aren’t 


devoted parents. If we don’t have 
full-time custody of our children, 
are unable to get to our kids’ impor- 
tant events, or can’t protect our chil- 
dren from suffering, we’re no worse 
off than the Syro-Phoenician 
woman. And Jesus trusted her with 
her daughter. 

Following Jesus puts us on a 
path of sanctification.’ Along that 
path we strive to see more clearly, 
love more dearly, and follow more 
nearly. For many of us, parenting 
marks a significant length of that 
path. Jesus commits himself to us, 
and at certain times we see catch 
glimpses of God’s grace shining into 
our lives. When Jesus beamed de- 
light at the Syro-Phoenician 
woman, she caught a glimpse of the 
kingdom that envelopes that path. 
Elizabeth Goudge’s walk with her 
father among the raspberry canes 
was an abruptly terminated, but 
real, glimpse of the kingdom 
around and ahead. 

With our children we live in a 
world that requires us to be atten- 
tive to therapeutic concerns and in- 
formed about managerial strategies. 
Those are tools we carry as we try 
to walk in faith in the light of God’s 
truth. It is the glimpses of God’s 
kingdom that guide and shape us, 
and they appear in ordinary circum- 
stances. Parenting is about as ordi- 
nary as life gets, involving blood, 
sweat, tears, and, if you’re lucky, 
chicken soup. 

In J. D. Salinger’s book Franny 
and Zooey, a sister and brother in 
early adulthood are trying to get on 
their feet and move beyond child- 
hood. Franny has tried being a stage 
actress and has returned home feel- 
ing depleted and hopeless. She is 
considering following a mystic who 
seems to know God. 

Her brother Zooey has been try- 
ing to encourage her to get back into 
the stream of life. Bessie Glass, their 
mother, is stereotypically interfer- 
ing, ruminating, and fussy. She in- 
sists her son use a washcloth in the 
bathtub and tries to heal her emo- 
tionally unstable daughter with 
chicken soup. 


Everyday parenting 
abounds with 
consecrated acts, 
unselfconscious acts 
of love that shape 
our children ... 


Toward the end of the book 
Zooey calls Franny on the phone. 
Franny tells him she’s exhausted 
and can’t take any more of his ad- 
vice. He falters in the face of her 
exhaustion. She asks why he called. 


“IT suppose I more or less called to 
tell you to go on with your Jesus 
Prayer if you want to... 

“It scares me a little bit, but it 
doesn’t petrify me. Let’s get that 
straight. It doesn’t petrify me. 
Because you forget one thing, 
buddy. When you first felt the urge, 
the call, to say the prayer, you didn’t 
immediately start searching the four 
corners of the world for a master. 
You came home. You not only came 
home but you went into a g— 
collapse... 

“T’'ll tell you one thing, Franny. 
One thing I know. And don’t get 
upset. It isn’t anything bad. But if 
it’s religious life you want, you 
ought to know right now that you're 
missing out on every single g— 
religious action that’s going on 
around this house. You don’t even 
have sense enough to drink when 
somebody brings you a cup of 
consecrated chicken soup—which is 
the only kind of chicken soup Bessie 
ever brings to anybody around this 
madhouse. So just tell me, buddy. 
Even if you went out and searched 
the whole world for a master—some 
guru, some holy man—to tell you 
how to say your Jesus Prayer 
properly, what good would it do 
you? How in hell are you going to 
recognize a legitimate holy man 
when you see one if you don’t even 
know a cup of consecrated chicken 
soup when it’s right in front of your 
nose? Can you tell me that?”* 


Perhaps what we parents offer 
is “consecrated” chauffeuring, “con- 
secrated” homework help, “conse- 
crated” cheering at our kid’s soccer 
game. Whatever it is doesn’t mat- 
ter too much. The point is that it’s 
done with devotion and a sense that 
doing this for one’s child is more 
than important—it’s sacred. 

Franny didn’t notice that the 
soup her mother brought her was 
consecrated, but Zooey did. The dis- 
ciples didn’t notice that the Syro- 
Phoenician woman’s pleading for 
her child was sanctified, but Jesus 
did. 

Jesus says to us what Zooey says 
to Franny, “Why can’t you see?” 
Why can’t we see that the Syro- 
Phoenician woman is a woman of 
great faith? How can we learn to see, 
as Elizabeth Goudge did, that her 
father’s imperfect parenting al- 
lowed her to glimpse God’s love? 

Everyday parenting abounds 
with consecrated acts, unselfcon- 
scious acts of love that shape our 
children and shape us as parents. 
Our sanctification takes place in the 
car, the kitchen, around the dinner 
table. If Jesus counts caring “for the 
least” as loving him, then kissing 
the hurt is like kissing the cross, an 
expression of faith and love. 
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Building a Healthy Family 


Earl Palmer 


e family is an ancient institu- 
tion—the most ancient institu- 
tion. Families give us our lives 

and protect us through our most 
vulnerable years; we cannot survive 
apart from families. 

My family made many indelible 
marks on my life. My looks come 
from my family. My little grandson 
looks like his dad, my son, and he 
looks like I did in all my baby pic- 
tures. So we get our DNA from our 
family. We also get our culture. 

What is culture? Culture is 
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memory turned into signs that con- 
vey significance. The memories we 
hold on to and treasure because they 
signal who we are. 

Our family shapes us whether 
we like it or not. For good or for 
bad. As Pascal said, “I don’t know 
why I’m here and not there. Why 
was I born in this country and not 
that country? Why to this family 
and not that family?” But here we 
are. 

The family is also our first and 
most durable teacher. When a fam- 


ily is healthy or healthy enough (I 
never talk about total health; all 
families are dysfunctional in some 
way because we all inherit original 
sin). But when a family is healthy 
enough, it can teach the four great 
virtues of Christian journey: faith, 
hope, love, and joy. A family mired 
in tragedy, brokenness, and dys- 
function may be the place that 
teaches despair instead of hope. In- 
stead of love, exploitation. Fear in- 
stead of acceptance. Instead of joy, 
sadness. And some families set into 


the personality suspicion instead of 
faith. 

But not everyone ina family has 
to be healthy for a young person to 
thrive. The New York Times reported 
a study on resilient children, which 
asked, “What produces resilient 
children?” The study discovered 
that resilient children don’t need a 
huge support network, but all kids 
need to be able to borrow one non- 
exploitive adult for support. You 
don’t need everybody but you need 
somebody. 

Children need at least one adult 
who is supportive and encouraging 
in order to be resilient. Study after 
study shows that children can be 
raised in a family where practically 
everybody is dysfunctional, but if 
there’s one uncle, one grandmother, 
one mentor who is supportive, that 
person becomes key to the develop- 
ment of resilience in youth. 

One good person is all a family 
needs. There has been too much ide- 
alization of the family—the idea 
that everybody’s got to get their 
head together before a family can 
survive. But just one person is 
needed. Sometimes it’s a grandfa- 
ther. Sometimes an aunt. Sometimes 
a person the family borrows. Thank 
God for borrow-able people. I look 
at my own kids and thank God for 
people they borrowed throughout 
their growing up from our church. 
When they went through stress pe- 
riods with us, their mother and fa- 
ther, our kids turned to caring and 
fun people in the church. 

The family teaches a young per- 
son facts; whether correct or incor- 
rect you get information from your 
family. A lot of information you get 
from your family you. have to un- 
learn later, but that’s all right. Over 
time, the family goes through an 
ancient grand cycle. It starts out 
with the parents giving total protec- 
tion to a little child. That child is 
totally dependent on the mother 
and father —or just one parent. 

Single parents do a good job 
raising kids too. I love the single 
parent passage in 2 Timothy where 
Paul says, “I knew your mother Lois 


When a family is healthy enough, it can teach 


the four great virtues of Christian journey: 


faith, hope, love, and joy. 


and your grandmother Eunice and 
I know what a great job they did 
raising you, Timothy.” Perhaps 
Timothy’s father had walked out on 
the family. His father was Greek, his 
mother a Jew. And then Paul was 
the kind of man Timothy was able 
to borrow. 

The family protects you. Do you 
realize a baby human is one of the 
weakest creatures in the world? You 
can't leave a little child unwatched 
for one minute. We all know that. 
Whereas the minute a cobra comes 
out of the egg it can bite you. A co- 
bra is able to find food as soon as it 
comes out of the egg. So cana little 
alligator. But not a human being, 
and not a tiger, and not the mam- 
mals, not the lions. The lion, which 
later will become so majestic, is 
helpless at birth. Each of these is 
totally dependent upon its parents 
in the early part of life. 

But the child grows in stature 
and gradually re-negotiates the re- 
lationship with a parent. Parents 
may be uneasy, about this, but it 
happens whether we like it or not. 
In the teenage years when a young 
boy or girl develops their own 
world view, their own ideas, that’s 
when we need to pray for good 
people they can borrow. Thank God 
for Young Life. Thank God for the 
church group, because when there 
is tension with the parents these 
borrowed mentors are a vital refer- 
ence point. 

There’s also a love there, so we 
shouldn’t overrate the tension. But 
your kids no longer need you abso- 
lutely for their protection. They’re 
getting stronger physically and 
mentally—though their brain is still 
not fully developed in wisdom. The 


teenage brain, even up to about age 
21, is not as well developed in con- 
sequence-thinking as an adult's. 

I always say to parents of teen- 
agers, sometimes you have to nego- 
tiate the best deal you can get. A lot 
of parents aren’t happy to hear that. 
They say “I'd like to have my child 
obey me all my life.” But you've got 
to be careful. If you get a highly 
compliant boy or girl, totally under 
your supervision, who totally obeys 
you, that is not the best preparation 
for them when they’re in the back 
seat of a car and somebody is hand- 
ing around marijuana to smoke. If 
they haven't been able to make their 
own decisions, but they’re just used 
to obeying someone who is power- 
ful, they will obey the powerful 
group of kids in the car. So, it’s not 
a great gain to say that my children 
have been totally compliant to me 
all though their teenage years. You 
want them to stand on their own 
feet and negotiate their own world 
view. 

Then finally they move on to the 
time the Bible describes as the time 
of leave-taking; when a son or 
daughter leaves mother and father 
and cleaves to a wife or husband. 
At that point they leave you and 
move on to start their own cycle. 
That’s why in the Jewish tradition 
the king’s procession gives way to 
the wedding procession. A vitally 
important brand new cycle is begin- 
ning. A parent needs to celebrate 
that and needs to cheer it on. 

This grand cycle of the family 
starts out with you under your par- 
ents’ complete protection. Then, 
much later, your parents end up 
under your protection, and you care 
for your elderly parents. 
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Aren’t you glad the Ten Com- 
mandments didn’t say, “Obey your 
mother and father; this is the will of 
the Lord”? Instead the Ten Com- 
mandments wisely teach, “Honor 
your mother and your father and it 
will go well for you in the land.” The 
word honor is a much better word 
than the word obey because the 
word obey has a short shelf-life. 
When you're a little child, obey is the 
right word; we need to obey our 
parents. When you’ re a teenager it’s 
a word that is necessarily redefined; 
you obey, but sometimes you nego- 
tiate. It is always “honor” but not 
always obedience because you have 
to stand on your own feet too. 

Then you leave your father and 
mother to get married, and I don’t 
think you obey your parents on that. 
I realize that in some ancient cul- 
tures the parents pick the bride and 
groom, but do you know there were 
safeguards for that? Brothers and 
sisters played a role in those ancient 
Jewish arranged-marriages to make 
sure you ended up with a good 
spouse 

But today we pick our own 
spouses. To honor means to “weigh 
heavy.” So, when the situation shifts 
and your parents need you, you 
need to remember to weigh them 
heavy. Sometimes people forget 
that, when their parents become 
helpless; they are not being well 
taken care of. That’s because they’re 
not being honored. We need to 
honor them all our lives but we 
don’t obey our parents all our life. 

The first great text on the family 
are these words in the fifth Com- 
mandment—“Honor thy father and 
thy mother, and it will go well with 
you in the land.” Paul says interest- 
ingly that this is the first command- 
ment with a promise: life will go 
well with you if you honor your 
parents. We need our parents, we 
need to have that root system. No 
one is ever benefited by severing 
their root system. People who dis- 
connect from their root system pay 
a heavy price for it later. 

In the seventh chapter of Mat- 
thew, our Lord gives some remark- 
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able advice concerning the family. 
He does it in the context of telling 
us what a good “forever family” we 
are in with God. Describing God as 
our father and discussing what it’s 
like to have God as our father, our 
Lord gives us a profound insight 
into what the family is supposed to 
be like. 

Listen to the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matthew chapter 7, verse 7, 
“Ask and it will be given to you, 
seek and you will find, knock and 
it will be opened to you. For every- 
one who asks, receives. And every- 
one who seeks, finds. And to him 
who knocks, it will be open.” Then 
Jesus tells a parable to describe how 
we can ask of God: seek from God, 
knock and God will hear us. 

Remember Pascal’s ques- 
tions?”—Who am I, why am [ here, 
who made me, and does the one 
who made me care about me?” Here 
our Lord answers Pascal with a par- 
able. “What man or woman of you, 
if your son were to ask for bread, 
would give him a stone, or if he 
asked for a fish, would give him a 
snake? If you then who are evil, if 
you who are flawed, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father 
who is in heaven give good gifts to 
those who ask him?” Then he ends 


with this beautiful invitation, “So 
whatever you wish that others 
would do to you, do that to them: 
that’s the law and the prophets.” 

Do you realize what Jesus has 
done there? By using that parable 
our Lord shows us what his Father 
is like and what he expects the fam- 
ily to be. The family needs to be a 
place where a child is fed, we are to 
give our youth bread not rocks. 
We’re expected to see that children 
are fed emotionally and spiritually, 
with faith, hope, love, and joy, and 
of course physically too. 

When they ask for a fish, we 
don’t give them a snake. I believe 
that’s a reference to abuse. If you’re 
Freudian, it may be a reference to 
sexual abuse, because the snake is 
always a sign in the ancient world 
of what we fear, of what is evil, of- 
ten with sexual connotations. When 
your kids ask for bread, you don’t 
give them a rock. 

Jesus says, we men and women 
are sinful and yet we would never 
give our children a stone when they 
ask for bread. We’re expected to 
treat our children well. It’s an obli- 
gation. As the apostle Paul speaks. 
to Christians he states this truth in 
Romans, “owe no one anything but 
this, to love them.” We do owe that. 
We owe love because we who know 


Jesus Christ have experienced love. 
So a family, according to our Lord, 
is a place where you’re fed and 
where you're safe. He doesn’t glo- 
rify it by saying only good people 
can do it; or only a godly family can 
do that. No, dysfunctional families 
can do it too. One person can make 
a difference. If you’re in an ex- 
tended family and there are mem- 
bers confused with addictions and 
other problems, then you can make 
the difference. You don’t need a 
whole lot of people, just one. That's 
our Lord’s picture. It’s not idealized. 
It’s realistic and helpful. 

Now, listen to Paul. In Ephesians 
6, Paul gives advice to fathers and 
mothers with regard to their chil- 
dren, although he singles out the 
father in this.-He says, “Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for 
this is right. Children [little children 
now] obey your parents in the 
Lord.” Paul clearly sees that in this 
relationship, the Lord stands in be- 
tween the parent and child. There 
is a protection when the Lord is in 
the relationship. The key phrase is 
“in the Lord.” 

Bonhoeffer puts it this way. We 
don’t have a direct relationship with 
anyone. We have a mediated rela- 
tionship with everybody. The Lord 
is in between. So when he says, 
“children, obey your parents in the 
Lord,” Paul’s not talking about ab- 
solute obedience here. Sometimes 
you can’t obey your parents because 
your obedience to the Lord is 
greater. I don’t think a child should 
ever obey a drunken father. You just 
can’t do it. 

Then Paul quotes the law, 
“Honor your father and mother that 
it may be well with you in the land, 
that you may live long on the earth.” 
Next he turns to fathers. “Fathers 
[mothers], do not provoke your chil- 
dren to wrath or anger, but bring 
them up in the discipline and the 
instruction of the Lord.” The word 
discipline in the New Testament al- 
ways has to do with helping a per- 
son catch their stride. 

Then in 1st Thessalonians, right 
after Paul has talked about marriage 


We need our parents, we need to have that 


root system ... People who disconnect from 


their root system pay a heavy price for it later. 


and honoring one another in mar- 
riage, he says, “Therefore encourage 
one another and build one another 
up, just as you are doing.” The word 
encourage is the Greek word that 
means to come alongside. It’s a 
wonderful word. An encourager is 
someone who comes alongside of 
you and that’s what you’ re to do in 
the family. 

The secret in raising children is 
to know how to stay close and step 
back. Does that make sense? You 
need to stay close because you're so 
essential; they need you as a de- 
pendable reference point. You also 
have to know how to step back so 
they can negotiate their own jour- 
ney. Finally you have to step back 
enough so you can watch them go 
away on their wedding night and 
not try to stop the car from leaving. 

Now we come to the second 
word that St. Paul uses in his en- 
couragement exhortation: “build 
up.” It’s also sometimes translated 
in the English Bible as “edify.” Paul 
tests everything by the edification 
principle and we should ask this 
too: does it edify? Does an action or 
sentence I speak build up? Encour- 
agement comes along side in order 
to build up. What a thrilling man- 
date this is! 


The family is a precarious insti- 
tution. How well we know it. It de- 
pends on a man and a woman stay- 
ing faithful to each other. It is en- 
folded with many variables: the 
sickness of a child, the birth of a 
child, the death of a grandmother, 


the death of a grandfather, the 
graduation of a son or daughter 
from high school. (How are we go- 
ing to send this kid to college? 
Where’s the money going to come 
from?) All of these things make up 
the grand whole we call family. 

Then there are those moments of 
precariousness when a kid says, 
“You know, mom and dad, I just 
don’t agree with your views.” They 
may doubt your faith too and say, 
”T think all this business about the 
Christian faith is not for me.” Or 
you're a Republican and they be- 
come Democrats. Or they go with 
somebody you don’t like. You won- 
der, “Is she going to end up with 
that guy for the rest of our lives and 
we'llhave to put up with that?” And 
then you end up loving the person 
they love; and it all works out. They 
even come back to a faith stronger 
than yours. 

But sometimes it doesn’t work 
out. Sometimes you have to agree 
to disagree. Sometimes the family 
is broken by divorce and then here’s 
amom or a dad raising kids by her- 
self or a dad raising kids alone. Still, 
it’s a family. Yes, it’s a precarious 
house surviving by the grace of 
God. It doesn’t have to be a perfect 
family. You don’t have to be perfect. 
But you've got to have the grace of 
God.@ 


Earl Palmer is senior pastor of University 
Presbyterian Church, Seattle, and is the au- 
thor of many books, including The Enor- 
mous Exception: Meeting Christ in the 
Sermon on the Mount. This article was 
excerpted from a New College Berkeley con- 
ference on Biblical Resources for Fami- 
lies. 
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The Wider Family 


Hospitality Expands God's Family 


Talk about family in our society is 
often parochial. At my own church, 
“the Family Ministries Department 
oversees the ministries to families 
with children from birth through 
high school.” The first definition of 
family in dictionary.com is the “fun- 
damental social group in society 
typically consisting of one or two 
parents and their children.” 

Where do such implicit or ex- 
plicit notions of family leave people 
who are not either small children or 
parents? Isn’t every single human 
being a member of a family—if not 
as a parent, then certainly as 
someone’s offspring? 

When asked to write about 
“widening the family,” I gladly ac- 
cepted. I immediately conceptual- 
ized the topic in terms of commu- 
nity and its accompanying practice 
of hospitality. For the past eight 
years, I have lived in what my so- 
cial circle calls the Lorina House 
(formerly known as the Regent 
House), an intentional Christian 
community and household for 
which hospitality has been a key 
value. Iam, what you might call, a 
true believer in “Christian commu- 
nity.” 

All well and good, I thought, but 
how would I keep my essay from 
degenerating into mere self-indul- 
gence with no relevance to others? 
In search of a larger framework in 
which to cast my thoughts and ex- 
periences about extending the 
boundaries of family, I reached for 
my copy of Christine Pohl’s Mak- 
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Raymond Yee 


ing Room: Recovering Hospitality as a 
Christian Tradition.’ After reading 
only a chapter or two, I concluded 
that [had found not only a rich well 
of insights to enrich my essay, but 
also a book that would help me un- 
derstand the last 10 years of my life 


nice option that may or may not be 
bestowed on guests whom we 
choose. We are a long way from the 
days when caring for strangers was 
a profound moral obligation. 
Professor Pohl begins her book 
by describing the deep Biblical and 


Isn't every single human being a member of a family —if 


not as a parent, then certainly as someone's offspring? 


and perhaps the next 10. Christine 
Pohl has created a valuable resource 
for Christians in the United States 
who need to reclaim the long for- 
gotten and misunderstood practice 
of hospitality. 


* * * 


The subtitle, Recovering Hospital- 
ity as a Christian Tradition, articulates 
the book’s overarching theme. Hos- 
pitality, as a Christian tradition, has 
been lost in the West, and ought to 
be restored. But it is crucial to be 
clear on what Pohl means by hospi- 
tality. She notes, quoting Henri 
Nouwen, that “hospitality conjures 
up images of ‘tea parties, bland con- 
versation, and a general atmosphere 
of coziness’” (p. 3). In contrast, she 
takes hospitality to be hospitality to 
strangers, “extending to strangers a 
quality of kindness usually reserved 
for friends and family” (p. 19). 

Hospitality is often viewed as a 


historical foundations for Christian 
hospitality. The Old Testament roots 
are found in such stories as 
Abraham and Sarah’s welcome of 
three “men,” who turn out to be the 
Lord (Genesis 18) and are repre- 
sented in the grand narrative of Is- 
rael, “Israel’s identity as an alien 
and its related responsibility to so- 
journers and strangers” (p. 27). In 
places, the New Testament echoes 
the Old Testament stories on hospi- 
tality, such as Hebrews 13:1-2, 
which refers to Genesis 18: “Do not 
neglect to show hospitality to 
strangers, for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unaware.” 

Moreover, Christians “press[ed] 
hospitality outward toward the 
weakest, those least likely to be able 
to reciprocate” (p. 17). The 
radicalization of hospitality drew 
upon the life and teaching of Jesus, 
who himself depended so deeply on 
the hospitality of others. 


Pohl lists two texts that most 
profoundly shaped the tradition of 
Christian hospitality: Luke 14:12-14 
(“When you give a luncheon or a 
dinner, do not invite your friends or 
your brothers or your relatives or 
rich neighbors, in case they may in- 
vite you in return, and you would 
be repaid. But when you give a ban- 
quet, invite the poor, the crippled, 
the lame, and the blind” ) and Mat- 
thew 25:31-46 (which includes the 
pivotal “I [Jesus] was a stranger and 
you welcomed me”). 

The apostle Paul adds, “Wel- 
come one another, therefore, just as 
Christ has welcomed you, for the 
glory of God” (Romans 15:7). Pohl 
explains that “one of the key Greek 
words for hospitality, philoxenis, 
combines the general word for love 
or affection for people who are con- 
nected kinship or family (phileo), 
and the word for stranger (xenos).” 

The early church heartily em- 
braced hospitality. “Noted as excep- 
tional by Christians, and non-Chris- 
tians alike, offering care to strang- 
ers became one of the distinguish- 
ing marks of the authenticity of the 


Christian gospel and of the church” 
(p. 33). By the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, hospitals and hostels had 
arisen to offer specialized care for 
the sick and strangers. As the soci- 
etal scale of need increased, these 
institutions grew as individuals be- 
gan to pull away from offering per- 
sonal hospitality. The trend toward 
professionalized but impersonal 
care only grew, accompanied by an 
important trade-off: increasing 
regularity in care in exchange for the 
loss of “human connections that 
gave them [the stranger] a place in 
the world” (p. 48). 

By the 18th century, hospitality 
had clearly become uprooted from 
its ancient moorings. This evolution 
of hospitality was not without mo- 
ments of looking back to roots. 
Luther and Calvin “gave limited but 
explicit attention to hospitality and 
to how it should be practiced in 
their own day” (p. 52) but “allowed 
no sacred space for it,” thereby 
“undermin[ing] some of the mys- 
tery that had undergirded the po- 
tent earlier understandings of 
Christian hospitality” (p. 53). John 


Lorina House members 


Wesley invoked ancient practices of 
close communities (as expressed in 
small groups and shared meals 
shared by the powerful and poor 
alike), but did not call such work 
hospitality, thereby doing little to tie 
his work to the historical tradition 
(pp. 54-55). 

Many of us can resonate with 
Christine Pohl’s description of the 
modern scene. “We, like the early 
church, find ourselves in a frag- 
mented and multicultural society 
that yearns for relationships, iden- 
tity, and meaning. Our mobile and 
self-oriented society is characterized 
by disturbing levels of loneliness, 
alienation, and estrangement” (p. 
33). American society comprises 
“millions of people minimally at- 
tached to home and community, 
highly mobile, independently pur- 
suing our own projects, contentedly 
leaving one another alone to pursue 
our own tasks” (p. 88). 

Of course, hospitality to strang- 
ers is not completely absent from 
the American church. After survey- 
ing the history of Christian hospi- 
tality, Pohl focuses on contemporary 
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practices and “practitioners” of hos- 
pitality. Strikingly though, she even- 
tually confined her study to “[inten- 
tional] communities that have sub- 
stantial and long-term experience 
with hospitality to different kinds of 
strangers” since few of the church 
congregations she studied offered 
hospitality “in a sufficiently intense 
and regular way to surface the is- 
sues as effectively” as did the com- 
munities (p. 9). Drawing from inter- 
views with over 50 practitioners 
from eight communities (which in- 
cludes L’Arche, The Catholic 
Worker houses, and L’Abri), Pohl 
interprets hospitality to strangers as 
it is practiced among contemporary 
American Christians today, the chal- 
lenges they face, and the spiritual 
disciplines wrapped up with hospi- 
tality. 


I moved from Toronto to Berke- 
ley 12 years ago to enroll in the bio- 
physics Ph.D. program. My ambi- 
tion was to become a successful, if 
not trend-setting, scientist. If an 
oracle or prophet had chosen to 
speak to me then, he might have 
pronounced the following: 

“In entering the Ph.D. program, 
you have just sold yourself into sla- 
very. (What Joseph’s brother did to 
Joseph, you are doing to yourself.) 
What you have come for—fame, 
academic honor—will utterly elude 
you. But take heart, for seven years 
from now, you will publicly para- 
phrase Joseph’s words (‘You in- 
tended to harm me, but God in- 
tended it for good to accomplish 
what is now being done, the saving 
of many lives’) when you will real- 
ize that in coming to Berkeley, God 
was actually working to give you 
his love and the love of a commu- 
nity of fellow believers and the deep 
life of learning to be hospitable.” 

Twelve years ago, such words 
would have crushed me. Yet, the 
“prophet’s statement” is exactly 
how I do narrate my life in Berke- 
ley in my more melodramatic mo- 
ments. 
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Early on in my Berkeley life, I 
became part of the Graduate Inter- 
national Fellowship (GIF), the 
InterVarsity-sponsored graduate 
student group on campus. On sev- 
eral occasions I considered leaving 
the group, partly because I pre- 
ferred hanging around fellow resi- 
dents at the International House to 


House since that day. Many changes 
have naturally transpired in eight 
years. We moved from Regent Street 
to Lorina Street, still in Berkeley 
(hence, the change of name for our 
House). 

In the early days of the House, 
graduate students moved out soon 
after graduating, thus retaining the 


We wondered whether to open membership in our House 


to a married couple, then to children, and then to single 


women; we are so thankful that each broadening of our 


community has been a new blessing. 


associating with “boring Chris- 
tians” (Having come to the faith 
only two years previously and be- 
ing an intellectual snob, [had a hard 
time appreciating the value of be- 
ing with other Christians). 

The GIF community did eventu- 
ally win me over. Key was the Re- 
gent House, a self-described inten- 
tional Christian community /house- 
hold of six graduate student men. 
The Regent House was the hospi- 
tality hub of the fellowship. Every 
weeknight, the community cooked 
dinner for each other and often for 
many guests. The guys hosted 
countless social gatherings, Bible 
studies, viewings of The Simpsons, 
good-bye parties, and Sunday 
brunches. 

The Regent House was what 
made the fellowship home for me 
and for dozens of other graduate 
students. The House consciously 
practiced and encouraged hospital- 
ity, modeling it for our entire fellow- 
ship, as well as for our friends who 
crossed the path of GIF. 

When I was booted from the In- 
ternational House after four years, 
I accepted a invitation to move into 
the Regent House. The community 
I had experienced as a guest was 
what I now experienced as a House 
member and host. [have lived in the 


House as a community of graduate 
students. Some of us, however, 
chose to stay in the House even af- 
ter graduating. Five years ago, with 
some trepidation, a married couple, 
Ildi (who was pregnant with a first 
child) and Tibor were invited into 
the House. Lorina House thus be- 
came a co-ed community with both 
singles and married folks. Today, in 
addition to Ildi and Tibor, who still 
live in Lorina House, are two single 
women, a single man (besides my- 
self), and the two young daughters 
of Tibor and Idi. 

We have continued to engage in 
acts of hospitality throughout these 
changes. Weeknight dinners remain 
the mainstay of our life together. 
Dinner guests have included our 
closest friends, classmates, col- 
leagues from work, classmates of 
the kids and their parents, visiting 
missionaries, poor lonely seniors, a 
church pastor, prospective graduate 
students, a new arrival from Nige- 
ria. Thanksgiving dinner and Eas- 
ter brunch have been annual tradi- 
tions in which we opened our house 
to 30 to 50 guests for a lively time of 
celebratory feasting. Ae 

We have offered temporary 
housing to aman who needed hous- 
ing for a month (but whose oblivi- 
ousness to social boundaries was 


maddening), graduate students 
whom we barely knew but came to 
love from Germany and Switzer- 
land, a visitor from Brazil. Tibor and 
Ildi spent their first two months in 
the United States as guests in the Re- 
gent House. Little did I know that 
these Hungarian strangers (who 
were originally scheduled for a two- 
week stay) would become such dear 
friends and housemates. 


Reading Making Room has fun- 
damentally altered my understand- 
ing of Christian hospitality and its 
place in my life. Before digesting 
Pohl’s book, I conceived of the hos- 
pitable activities at Lorina House as 
societally and religiously marginal 
and unorthodox behavior. Few 
people I know live this way. What 
we do in Lorina House may be im- 
portant in our own lives, but it will 
always be just “our thing.” Pohl set 
me straight: What I (and most ev- 
eryone else) had considered as mar- 
ginal—and optional—is not actu- 
ally optional, but rather is at the 
heart of the Christian tradition. 

“Hospitality is a way of life fun- 
damental to Christian identity. Its 
mysteries, riches, and difficulties are 
revealed most fully as it is prac- 
ticed” (p. x). Pohl inspired in me a 
renewed sense of the importance 
and urgency of hospitality, teaching 
us practitioners of hospitality that 
we are not alone. “Even today’s 
practitioners of hospitality have 
only a limited sense of the larger 
story within which they might lo- 
cate their ministry” (p. 34). 

Making Room sheds light on 
many of my own experiences, ques- 
tions, and nagging doubts about 
hospitality. The Lorina House com- 
munity has occasionally debated 
whether the hospitality we offer is 
indeed true hospitality to strangers. 
In contrast to the eight communities 
portrayed in the book, we have not 
offered long-term housing to the 
homeless or refugees, the most un- 
fortunate or dispossessed among 
us. We are often focused inward on 


our community rather than on 
strangers. 

Pohl’s analysis is instructive and 
affirming in this regard. We must 
not underestimate the importance 
of hospitality to friends and family 
in this society, persons who, in 
many ways, are strangers to us. 
Moreover, it is important to distin- 
guish among different types of 
strangers. A stranger does not have 
to mean someone who makes us 
afraid for our safety. Offering din- 
ner to a colleague whose personal 
life you barely know is genuine and 
worthy hospitality. 

Pohl’s analysis of the relation- 
ship between hospitality and mar- 
ginality corresponds to my own ex- 
perience and intuition. “The periods 
in church history when hospitality 
has been most vibrantly practiced 
have been times when the hosts 
were themselves marginal to their 
larger society” (p. 106). The forma- 
tive experiences of hospitality in my 
own community were from our 


graduate student days, when we 
made much less money but were 
perhaps more generous in heart. I 
take to heart Pohl’s examples of in- 
fluential Christians who have cho- 
sen marginal identities in order to 
remain hospitable in spirit, includ- 
ing that of a homeless shelter direc- 
tor who spent time on the streets 
every year to “replenish[ing] the res- 
ervoir of compassion” (p. 123). 
Professor Pohl illumines the em- 
phasis that my household has 
placed on eating together as a means 
of hospitality: “The practice of hos- 
pitality almost always includes eat- 
ing meals together” (p. 12). “Espe- 
cially in the context of shared meals, 
the presence of God’s kingdom is 
prefigured, revealed, and reflected” 
(p. 30). “In a society in which even 
family members eat alone and on 
the run, we are often not aware of 
the significance of shared meals.” 
Many prospective housemates in 
considering whether to join our 
community see the value of eating 
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together but are unwilling to give 
up their current lifestyle to partici- 
pate regularly in our community 
meals. Eating together is not auto- 
matically an easy practice. I do not 
always want to cook or be at home 
by a certain time. But when I have 
been away from House dinner for a 
day or two, I begin to sense that I 
am out of the loop of the House and 
want to reconnect with others at the 
next dinner. 

I found the discussion on bound- 
aries to hospitality the most reward- 
ing and challenging of the book, pri- 
marily because it sets out the chal- 
lenges in all their messiness with- 
out offering easy answers. “Com- 
munities struggle with boundaries 
and they struggle without them” (p. 
129).” Pohl poignantly describes the 
creative tension between the all-too- 
real limitations of human beings as 
hosts and guests—and the even- 
more-real but less tangible grace 
and limitless resources of God. Not 
recognizing the first is a recipe for 
burnout and overreaching. Not rec- 
ognizing the latter will certainly 
stifle vision and compassion. 

As a moderately experienced 
practitioner of hospitality, I found 
the discussion on boundaries simul- 
taneously moving, affirming, and 
unsettling. We have many stories of 
boundary setting in Lorina House, 
good decisions we made—but more 
often than not, there have been 
ambiguous situations in which we 
were left uncertain about the right 
thing to do. In earlier years, we 
wondered whether to open mem- 
bership in our House to a married 
couple, then to children, and then 
to single women; we are so thank- 
ful that each broadening of our com- 
munity has been a new blessing. 

Last year, my housemates and I 
agonized over whether to give a 
homeless woman several nights of 
transitional housing. With the ad- 
vice and affirmation of experienced 
social workers, we decided not to 
take the homeless woman into our 
home. I think we decided correctly, 
but Pohl’s exhortation does not 
make me rest easily: “If we are 
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Though I personally love intentional Christian 


community, there will be no recovery of hospitality 


on any significant scale if hospitality is practiced 


only in intentional communities. 


genuinely concerned about the 
needs of strangers, offering hospi- 
tality requires courage. It involves 
not only a willingness to take some 
risks in welcoming others, but it also 
requires the kind of courage that lives 
close to our limits, continually press- 
ing against the possible, yet always 
aware of the incompleteness and the 
inadequacy of our own responses” 
(p. 132, emphasis mine). Moreover, 
“{t]here is almost always more 
abundance in the actual practice of 
hospitality than we can anticipate 
in careful calculations about wel- 
come” (p. 135). 


* * + 


If all Christine Pohl accom- 
plishes through Making Room is to 
educate and spiritually nourish cur- 
rent practitioners of hospitality, she 
will have done a great service. Yet I 
believe she has the same high aspi- 
rations that I have for her work: that 
it will catalyze the recovery of hos- 
pitality in the American church. 

Though I personally love inten- 
tional Christian community, there 
will be no recovery of hospitality on 
any significant scale if hospitality is 
practiced with any depth only in in- 
tentional communities. Such com- 
munities will remain, for better or 
worse, a marginal living arrange- 
ment in the U.S. Pohl offers some 
tantalizing tidbits about the way 
forward: 

Recovering hospitality will 
involve reclaiming the household as 

a key site for ministry and then 

reconnecting the household and 

the church, so that the two 
institutions can work in partnership 


for the sake of the world (p. 58). 
The future of hospitality will also 
require some creative recon- 
ceptualization of our relationship 
to the economic sphere and to 
daily work. To provide significant 
household-based hospitality, 
someone has to be home. Given the 
small size of most households in our 
society, it will also be important to 
explore joining households together 
and forming small communities that 
can provide a more substantial base 
for hospitality (p. 58). 


She notes that in earlier, more 
hospitable, times (when hospitality 
was supposedly easier because ev- 
eryone was friendlier), households 
were much larger than contempo- 
rary American households. There 
were “thresholds,” semi-private, 
semi-public spaces that allowed a 
preliminary interaction that re- 
duced some of their “strangeness” 
before they entered a household” (p. 
41). 

Because Making Room is prima- 
rily providing a conceptual frame- 
work for hospitality rather than a 
practical how-to, I was left wanting 
more practical insight. I am glad to 
report that Pohl is hard at work on 
providing more: her next book will 
be about community, the true heart 
of the matter. 

By community, I do not neces- 
sarily mean “intentional commu- 
nity” arrangements such as my own 
or L’Abri—but community-centric 
values brought deeply into the 
church. 

However, there is much to be 
learned about hospitality from these 
intentional and intense community 
settings that can be applied to 
more conventionally structured 


households and churches. 
These communities have 
found ways to cope with the 
awkwardness, risk and high 
demands associated with 
hospitality to strangers. They 
have developed structures 
that allow an ancient practice 
to thrive in the postmodern 
world (p. 11). 


At a large church such as 
my own, First Presbyterian 
Church of Berkeley, to build 
a common life among the 
congregants is a profound 
challenge. We have focused 
on small group Bible studies 
as one important way of fos- 
tering community. The 
church serves a delicious low- 
cost lunch and dinner that 
regularly provides table fel- 
lowship for hundreds in my 
community. 

We are investing heavily 
in making the grounds of our 
church a major in-between 
space for hospitality to 
strangers who come in our 
midst. Yet, with congregants 
scattered throughout six counties, 
living busy and hectic lives (all too 
common in the Bay Area), we still 
have many more questions than 
answers about being hospitable to 
each other, let alone to strangers. 

Community is a framework I 

use with some profit as a lens to see 
many aspects of the Christian life. 
An essay describing William 
Wilberforce and his Clapham Fel- 
lowship, for instance, has inspired 
my dreams of connecting commu- 
nity to social justice. 

Their houses were joined by a 
garden that none of the families 
bothered to divide. Each family 
lived by an open-door policy and 
often strolled into one another’s 
homes uninvited. The families often 
shared meals together, housed 
guests, and watched their children 
play with one another. . .. 

[T]heir intentional relationships 
with one another were their greatest 
resource. Their colleagues in 
Parliament described Wilberforce 
and his cohort as “The Saints,” a 
term that mixed derision and 


respect. The Saints—once described 


“ 


as “a meeting that never 
adjourned” —provided one another 
strength, accountability and vision. 
Though they brought tremendous 
individual passion to their political 
causes, The Saints did not pursue 
their projects at the expense of their 
friendships.” 


Obviously, as we struggle with 
reinvigorating Christian hospitality 
traditions, it is easy to become dis- 
couraged. How will we change 
deep-seated habits that keep us 
from welcoming strangers? We 
probably should not spend too 
much time looking at the terribly in- 
spiring but intimidating exemplars 
of hospitality, thinking that we can 
never be like them—but rather just 
start with some small steps. It is a 
lesson I tend to forget. 

Hospitality has become a way of 
life for me, not because one day I 
suddenly resolved to become a bea- 
con of welcome—but because of the 
many small and larger experiences 


of receiving and offering 
hospitality, year after year. 

So, welcome that person 
you have not yet met at your 
next worship service, slow 
down enough to pay atten- 
tion to him, invite a friend 
for coffee, listen to her as she 
talks. You may be entertain- 
ing angels unaware. 

As [have looked back on 
my last 12 years in Berkeley, 
I continue to be astounded 
by the gift of community 
and hospitality that God has 
bestowed on me. These mat- 
ters were not on my priority 
list—nor have they been pri- 
orities for my own family of 
origin, the people I love 
most in this world. When 
my parents and two sisters 
came to my graduation six 
years ago, I was particularly 
anxious about what they 
would think about my 
household and my extended 
community. Although my 
parents and sisters are not 
people of the Book, they 
have been my primary teachers in 
the school of faithful, sacrificial, 
long-suffering love. 

To my parents, the family is of 
supreme importance. They them- 
selves have not had many close re- 
lationships outside our family. 
Naturally, my Mom and Dad were 
hoping that I would one day marry 
and have children of my own. So it 
was with exquisite delight (and 
slight dismay) that I received my 
mother’s comment that Lorina 
House was like “one big family.” 
God had indeed given me another 
family. 


Raymond Yee, a biophysicist, designs edu- 
cational applications for the Web as a tech- 
nology architect working at UC Berkeley. 


Endnotes 

1. Pohl, Christine D. Making Room: Re- 
covering Hospitality as a Christian Tradi- 
tion. Grand Rapids, MI:Eerdmans, 1999. 
2. Hart, J. “Every Arrow Needs a Bow.” 
Regeneration Quarterly, 4 (3). 
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Jubal 


VeggieTales 


Finally—A Great Family Experience 


C. S. Lewis once said that 
any book not worth reading 
when one is 66 years old is 
probably not worth reading 
when one is 10 years old. I 
wonder if he would say the 
same thing about family vid- 
eos now, if he had to hunker 
down in front of the televi- 
sion with a group of lino- 
leum lizards and take in a 
show. 

The selection across the 
board seems unappealing for all 
ages. Where are those Narnian-like 
masterpieces that can appeal to the 
frayed parents and the media- 
crazed children of this generation? 
Is there enjoyable, quality art that 
appeals to all ages with a solid mes- 
sage? 

I was one of the first Sesame 
Street generations, so when my chil- 
dren presented me with the video 
challenge, that seemed like a good 
place to begin. As an adult, I was 
pleasantly surprised to find that 
Sesame Street is still quite enjoyable 
and although my kids have now 
outgrown it, I will still linger there 
sometimes just to catch a familiar 
character or song. The action and 
the stories are accessible to the 
three-year-old, but the celebrities 
and the humor are enjoyable for any 
adult, for a time at least. 

With that benchmark I turned to 
the Christian family video section, 
hoping to find something whole- 
some and enjoyable that my son and 
I could watch together. My mind 
began to wander however, when I 
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Doug Bunnell 


Larry-Boy, cucumber super-hero 


remembered some of the Christian 
videos I had been subjected to as a 
child. I thought of cheesy B movies 
with predictable plots, annoying 
songs, and bad acting. I took a deep 
breath, cranked my expectations 
down to the lowest level, and en- 
tered the fray. 

Even with my paltry expecta- 
tions I found myself completely and 
totally underwhelmed. The shows 
were astonishingly bad quality, with 
even poorer “theology.” I began to 
think I should have been pre-view- 
ing these videos before I ever ex- 
posed my children to them. My 
kids were beginning to hum and 
sing songs I was hoping they would 
never hear, much less sing. It seems 
that 20 years had not helped the 
whole genre. I was ready to throw 
in the towel and begin work on 
some sociological hypothesis that it 
is impossible for Christians to pro- 
duce good media, when I saw it. 
The cavalry came galloping down 
the hill in the shape of a produce 
cart. I discovereda series of videos 


featuring singing veg- 
etables called VeggieTales. I 
joyfully put my hypothesis 
down and picked up the 
remote control. 

VeggieTales are a series 
of high quality, computer- 
animated shows that are 
immensely enjoyable for all 
ages. The shows are pro- 
duced by Big Idea, a fam- 
ily-run company in the IIli- 
nois heartland. Big Idea 
was founded in a spare bedroom by 
computer animator and storyteller 
Phil Vischer in July of 1993 when he 
created the country’s first com- 
pletely computer-animated video, 
“Where is God When I Am S- 
Scared.” 

The mission of Big Idea is “To 
markedly enhance the moral and 
spiritual fabric of our society 
through creative media.” They be- 
gan this endeavor through family 
Christian videos, but have not 
stopped there. In less than 10 years 
they have grown into a major player 
in the family entertainment indus- 
try by making videos directed at 
kids but appeal to all ages. It was 
college students working in Bible 
bookstores who initially helped 
boost video sales. They enjoyed this 
series and then began recommend- 
ing it to their customers. 

The company has a passionate 
desire to create good family enter- 
tainment that is enjoyable and con- 
tains a strong Christian message. 
They believe that media can make 
either a positive or negative impact 


on society, and that the majority of 
what is out there now has had a 
profoundly negative impact. They 
believe that “The best way to im- 
prove people’s lives is to promote 
biblical values and encourage spiri- 
tual growth.” 

The videos themselves have 
grown to include other animals and 
even humans (these are now pos- 
sible because of more capital—arms 
and legs are more expensive). By 
2001, Big Idea had sold over 20 mil- 
lion videos. They have also ex- 
panded their media with national 
live veggie shows, television, and 
many puzzles, books, and cuddly 
toys, and even a full-length feature 
movie coming out this fall (Jonah, 
A Veggie Tales Movie). 

Throughout this growth, Big 
Idea has kept to its stated mission 
and always features a Biblical story 
or concept as well as Bible verse 
from Qwerty the computer 
(Qwerty’s name comes from the top 
row of letters on the left side of a 
standard keyboard). They have suc- 
ceeded in this even while making 
the leap in 1998 to full retail expo- 
sure, when they appeared on the 
shelves of Wal-Mart and Target. 

Bob the Tomato and Larry the 
Cucumber anchor the shows, yet 
the videos feature a whole crisper 
of funny and touching vegetable 
characters. My personal favorite is 
Larry-Boy (Larry the cucumber as 
a Batman-like super hero), but Jun- 
ior asparagus and Jimmy gourd 
come ina very close second. Some 
of the shows feature an amusing re- 
telling of a Bible story, while others 
feature a story that illustrates a 
good value. 

There is a wonderful show 
about King George who loves rub- 
ber duckies. King George should 
be off at the pie war, but instead he 
stays home and begins to covet 
young Junior’s rubber ducky. Even 
though King George has a whole 
closet full of ducks, he takes away 
Junior’s one ducky. George is then 
confronted by a felt board presen- 
tation of the truth, and he realizes 
his crime. This forms a parallel to 


I might be hard pressed 
to put Bob the Tomato on 
the same shelf with Da 
Vinci, but I would say that 
VeggieTales is great art 
and great entertainment. 


the story of David and Bathsheba in 
a way that is accessible to children, 
yet amusing to the adults who know 
the whole story. 

There are also videos about 
Esther, an amazingly attractive scal- 
lion, Joshua who must march around 
a large wall dodging purple slushie, 
and David who fights the giant 
pickle. 

Along with appreciating the ob- 
vious quality of the shows, I was im- 
mediately attracted to the humor. 
The voices and the action were fully 
accessible to my three-year-old, yet 
I began to recognize slight tinges of 
Monty Python and early Saturday 
Night Live sketches mixed into this 
veggie dish. 

Many of the videos feature a de- 
lightful interlude entitled “Silly 
songs with Larry,” where Larry 
comes out and sings a silly song. 
There are songs of devotion to Bar- 
bara Manatee, an operetta about a 
lost hairbrush, and an odd trio of pi- 
rates who don’t do anything. These 
silly songs have actually been com- 
piled and can be purchased all to- 
gether. It was obvious to me that the 
writers of this show have a sophisti- 
cated and well-developed sense of 
humor. 

I was fully hooked when I saw 
their version of Daniel entitled 
“Rack, Shack, and Benny.” In this 
creative re-telling we find three 
veggie heroes as Jr. Executives in the 
Nezzer Chocolate bunny Factory 
(owned by Nebby K. Nezzer). These 
young vegetables are being com- 
manded to bow down to the giant 
chocolate bunny and sing the bunny 
song, a song of absolute devotion to 
only the bunny. If they don’t sing 


the song they will end up in the fur- 
nace where the bad bunnies are 
melted down. — 

They then remember who they 
are and refuse to bow down to this 
chocolate monstrosity. A big rescue 
attempt is foiled, and they end up 
in the furnace of bad bunnies, 
where they are joined by a fourth 
creature described as “really shiny.” 
The bunny song, as well as this re- 
telling of the Daniel story has be- 
come a favorite image in our house, 
my children walk around singing 
VeggieTales songs, and I am com- 
pletely OK with that. 

Tama believer in what Big Idea 
is doing, and I applaud the progress 
they have made. I will continue to 
buy the videos for my children, and 
someday I expect for my children’s 
children. I believe that Big Idea is 
doing some big things: they are 
translating complex Biblical con- 
cepts into a concrete language that 
children can understand, they are 
creating art that is accessible to all 
ages and all traditions, they are do- 
ing this with joyful appropriate hu- 
mor, and most important, they are 
doing it with excellence. 

I am encouraged that there is a 
Christian company out there that 
values children, pursues quality, 
and is seeking to make a difference. 
Phil Visher, the head of Big Idea, is 
quoted as saying, “We pursue great 
art because we are convinced that 
great art combined with great 
storytelling can change the world.” 

I might be hard pressed to put 
Bob the Tomato on the same shelf 
with Da Vinci, but I would say that 
VeggieTales is great art and great en- 
tertainment. It is enjoyable for a 10- 
year-old, as well as a 66-year- old, 
and tells the best story of all time, 
in a language and medium of our 
time. VeggieTales is an exciting 
present-tense taste of the Kingdom, 
and although it may someday 
change the world, for now it is a 
wonderful coup d’etat. 


Doug Bunnell is the college pastor at First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley and a 
member of the Radix board. 
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Thirteen 
Conversations 
About One Thing 


reviewed by 
Sharon Gallagher 


In Thirteen Conversations About One 
Thing, director Jill Sprecher’s New 
York is bleak and forlorn looking. 
It’s not Woody Allen’s beautiful, 
glamorous, city of exciting possi- 
bilities. And, although the “one 
thing” Sprecher’s diverse cast of 
characters talk about is happiness, 
the characters experience very 
little of it. 

With the exception of one char- 
acter who seems congenitally (and 
irritatingly) happy, happiness is rare 
and elusive. The characters seemed 
trapped by the random circum- 
stances of their lives. Even when 
fate smiles on someone, as when an 
insurance adjuster wins the lottery, 
bad luck can be lurking in what ap- 
pears to be good luck. 

As the film goes back and forth 
in time, interweaving lives that ini- 
tially seem unrelated, the story 
holds our interest and produces a 
series of “ahas” as we see how deftly 
the interconnections are made. 

The movie opens in a bar where 
Troy (Matthew McConaughey), a 
young attorney who’s just con- 
victed a felon, celebrates his success 
with friends. Troy is rich, good- 
looking, successful, and confident 
that he will always be all those 
things—entitled by birth and his 
own hard work. When Gene (Alan 
Arkin), a stranger sitting at the bar, 
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questions Troy’s glee at putting a 
man in jail, the young prosecutor 
laughs off the older man’s glum 
demeanor. Later we discover that 
Gene invests most of his emotional 
energy trying to keep his drug-ad- 
dicted son out of the prison system 
and wondering where he, as a fa- 
ther, went wrong. 

Troy wants to show criminals 
that there is “order in the world.” 
But in this movie the world is not 
well-ordered. People commit ran- 
dom acts of malice as often as those 
of kindness. Driving home that 
night, Troy’s own luck changes. He 
accidentally hits a pedestrian and 
doesn’t stop. This accident and his 
own moral failure thrust him into a 
cycle of guilt and remorse. The 
things he took pleasure in when he 
believed in his own goodness and 
his place in a rational universe are 
unable to provide solace. 

The filmmaker makes her point 
that we all affect one another’s lives. 
We’re all connected. In one case a 
false accusation from an employer 
plunges a young woman into de- 
spair, causing her to view her life 
and the people she encounters with 
cynicism. But months later, a smile 
from a stranger on the street brings 
her back from despair. But what if 
the stranger hadn’t smiled at her? 
Would she have been doomed to a 


life of meaninglessness and bitter- 
ness? 

How we treat each other is im- 
portant, but human behavior is 
quirky. It gives us no solid ground 
to base our lives on. If our faith is in 
human nature, it can be shaken each 
morning when we read the day’s 
headlines over coffee, or during the 
course of the day with every real or 
imagined slight. 

Happiness, after all, is a feeling, 
an emotion. It can be affected by 
other people, changing circum- 
stances, or by chemicals—natural or 
pharmaceutical. If happiness is the 
goal, it will always remain elusive. 
What we need is meaning. And 
meaning comes from basing our 
faith on something more predictable 
than fate or the vagaries of human 
behavior. Placing our faith in some- 
one whose love is unchanging. 

Sprecher has assembled an im- 
pressive cast who give fine perfor- 
mances (especially Alan Arkin’s 
Gene). As a film that goes beneath 
the surface to raise questions about 
human existence, Thirteen Conversa- 
tions is rare and welcomed. But, 
though there are a few moments 
where we ‘re surprised by goodness 
in one of the characters, ultimately 
the film lacks any sense of transcen- 
dence. It is earnest, intelligent, and 
sad.@ 


Music 


SUZZY & MAGGIE ROCHE 
Zero Church (Red House Records*) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In the aftermath of September 11, 
many New Yorkers continue to 
struggle psychologically, according 
to aJune poll conducted by the New 
York Times/ CBS. It found that one 
out of four people felt uneasy about 
going into a skyscraper and that one 
in three was uncomfortable riding 
the subway. Some people also re- 
ported that they continued to suf- 
fer from persistent anxiety and 
sleeplessness. 

Artists have also been pro- 
foundly affected by the terrorist at- 
tacks. Performance artist /com- 
poser / singer Laurie Anderson pre- 
sented her latest creation, Happiness, 
at the Lincoln Center Festival in July. 
In her artistic statement in the pro- 
gram notes, she wrote: “For the past 
year I’ve been looking for ways to 
escape my own perspective by put- 
ting myself in weird situations. But 
shock in the form of terrorism pro- 
pelled me into a different place. I 
imagine it’s like this for a lot of 
people now; in uncertain times we 
find ourselves living more intensely 
in the present and asking the ques- 
tions that have been lurking uncom- 
fortably in the background, like 
what do we really believe in after 
all?” 

The horrific events of 9-11— 
combined with the ramifications of 
the busting of the dot-com economic 
bubble—forced many people to re- 


arrange their pri- 
orities, prompt- 
ing them to re-ex- 
amine their faith 
and how co- 
opted it had be- 
come during the 
unprecedented 
growth of the 
American empire 
in the ‘90s. While 
I have no poll 
available to sup- 
port this asser- 
tion, my guess is 
that believers 
who lost their 
way to prayer 
through the 
thicket of eco- 
nomic well-being and political se- 
curity in this country have returned 
to the fold—seeking God’s wisdom 
and guidance during these unset- 
tling days. 

As if preordained, Suzzy and 
Maggie Roche deliver their moving 
and inspiring new album, Zero 
Church, a collection of prayers based 
on their exploration of faith and be- 
lief. They worked on the project 
while attending the Harvard Uni- 
versity-based Institute on the Arts 
& Civic Dialogue, founded by play- 
wright, actor and educator Anna 
Deavere Smith. Originally sched- 
uled to be released on September 11, 


2001, the album was pushed back 
to an early 2002 date. That allowed 
for the inclusion of a new song that 
Suzzy wrote for a benefit concert for 
Squad One, a firehouse in the 
Brooklyn district of Park Slope 
which lost 12 men at the World 
Trade Towers. Based on Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s poem “Rena- 
scence,” the simple, lyrical folk 
waltz “New York City” is a griev- 
ing yet hopeful song of beauty made 
all the more gorgeous by the mov- 
ing harmony vocals of the Roche 
sisters (two-thirds of the folk / rock/ 
acapella group The Roches, which 
also features sibling Terre). 
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In the song, the Roche sisters ac- 
knowledge the devastation and hu- 
mility in the wake of the terrorist act 
and compassionately sing to the 
families of the victims: “New York 
City is praying / Together with you.” 
In the chorus, they quote in part St. 
Vincent Millay: 

May our voices rise to “split the 

sky... 

And let the face of God shine 

through” 

Can we push the clouds of fear 

apart 

And rest the sadness on Thy 

heart? 


In total, there are 18 folk-pop- 
gospel tunes featuring the Roche 
sisters and guests expressing a va- 
riety of ways in which people ap- 
proach prayer. 

The concept of the recording 
came about while Suzzy and 
Maggie were attending IACD, 
where artists retreat to develop 
civic-minded projects within com- 
munity. They asked people to share 
a prayer with them, which they then 
set to music. Some of the prayers 
(and meditations) were original, 
some traditional. According to the 
promotional materials: “As the title 
might suggest, Zero Church es- 
pouses no particular doctrine or 
dogma, and draws its message from 
various faiths and walks of life. The 
actual origin of the title, however, 
comes from the intriguing address 
where the institute took place: 0 
Church Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.” 

The CD opens with an acapella 
rendering of the traditional spiritual 
“Couldn’t They Hear Nobody 
Pray” about the power of prayer. It’s 
performed in sumptuous four-part 
harmony with Sweet Honey in the 
Rock singer Ysaye Barnwell (who 
brought the tune to the session) and 
DuPree joining the Roche sisters. 
Throughout Zero Church, there are 
other tunes based on existing mate- 
rial: a song born from a poem in a 
Hebrew prayer book (the slowly 
chanted “Each of Us Has a Name”), 
a hymn of wisdom and guidance 
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(“Teach Me O Lord,” sung by 
Dupree in exhilarating fashion), a 
Shaker hymn of thanks (“This Gos- 
pel How Precious”), the traditional 
Hebrew chant “Aveenu Malcainu,” 
and the gently lilting “Jeremiah,” 
based on a verse from the Old Tes- 
tament book. 

Equally inspiring—and at times 
compelling—are the originals: po- 
ems and prayers various people 
passed on to Suzzy and Maggie 
Roche. The witty pop number 
“Anyway” isa lesson in living in the 
ways of God vs. the ways of the 
world. Another pop-oriented tune 
“Why Am I Praying” questions the 
very practice of talking to God. 
There’s also a prayer of hope writ- 
ten by an AIDS patient, a song of 
forgiveness by a Vietnam War vet, 
a prayer of thanks for release from 
modern-day slavery in southern 
Sudan, anda poetic requiem for the 
murder of a gay man because of his 
sexual orientation. 

Zero Church is an unpretentious 
and heart-felt album that takes se- 
riously God’s call to create—to sing 
new songs and pray fresh prayers. 
In the liner notes accompanying 
DuPree’s “Teach Me O Lord” hymn, 
she writes about the song: “[It of- 
fers] a chance to tune out a very 
noisy world and to unashamedly 
ask for help.” And Ruben Martinez 
notes that his prayer-poem “To- 
gether With You” is “all about over- 
coming, about a new day after the 
dark of night.” 

Suzzy Roche in her liner notes 
says, “When we began our search 
for prayers, I wasn’t sure what we 
were doing. Now I’m beginning to 
understand ... something real 
about compassion, kindness and 
tolerance.” In the post-September 
11 world, this CD is truly a 
godsend. @ 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is author 
of The Bug Book. He writes about music 
for Downbeat, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and elsewhere. 


*(Red House Records, P.O. Box 4044, St. 
Paul, MN 55104, 800-695-4687, 
www.redhouserecords.com) 


Books 


The Red Tent 


by Anita Diamant 
Preador WSA°1997,321 pp. 


reviewed by 


Krista Faries 


Anita Diamant’s somewhat histori- 
cal novel, The Red Tent, might be re- 
titled “Joseph’s Sister”—taking off 
from Virginia Woolf's classic tale, 
“Shakespeare’s Sister,” where Woolf 
imagines what might have hap- 
pened if Shakespeare had a talented, 
creative sister who tried to follow 
paths parallel to his own. 

In The Red Tent, Diamant tells the 
first-person story of Dinah, the Bib- 
lical daughter of Jacob, picturing her 
as Joseph's “milk sister” (both feed- 
ing at Leah’s breast when Rachel’s 
breasts were dry) and childhood 
best friend. The paths of the siblings 
diverge but follow parallel lines, 
with Dinah suffering through—and 
eventually finding peace with—her 
own version of exile into Egypt, par- 
allel to Joseph’s and also at the 
hands of their brothers, whom both 
Dinah and Joseph struggle to for- 
give. Dinah, too, has dreams and 
visions as Joseph had. 

Unlike “Shakespeare’s Sister,” 
whose story ends tragically, in this 
fictional re-telling Joseph’s sister is 
rendered a voice and a self that are 
permitted to develop and grow. 
Diamant’s story is tender and (ulti- 
mately) hopeful, though hopeful in 
terms that might be labeled Spiri- 
tual-Feminist, not—and pointedly 
not—finding that hope in the God 
of the Bible. 


The title The Red Tent refers to 
the tent in the community of this 
novel where the women go to 
menstruate and give birth, things 
that involve the uncleanness of 
blood. The Red Tent is actually an 
invention of Diamant’s based on 
anthropological evidence that 
menstrual tents have existed in 
many cultures.’ Menstrual peri- 
ods in this close community oc- 
cur at the same time, at the be- 
ginning of the new moon. The 
Red Tent is thus a place of com- 
munal monthly sabbath for the 
women, a time of rest and re- 
newal, a place where women are 
bound together in community by 
their shared needs, sufferings, 
and joys. It is a place where they 
learn from each other the secrets 
and stories that are shared only 
by women, and pass these things 
along to their daughters—or in 
this case, their one daughter, Dinah. 

Despite starting with Biblical 
characters and roughly mapping 
out a similar plot line, Diamant 
takes lots of artistic liberties, add- 
ing speculative details and re-inter- 
pretations of the Biblical story—to 
the degree that some have consid- 
ered the book blasphemous. While 
on the one hand, one might defend 
these accusations by saying that this 
story is fiction—and doesn’t claim 
to be anything else—still, a relation- 
ship to, and commentary on, the 
original Biblical text is implicit in the 
act of co-opting a story for your own 
purposes. This narrative is, in fact, 
far removed from its Judeo-Chris- 
tian context. It seems to posit the 
question of what if there were a 
book that paralleled the Biblical 
story of Jacob’s clan, but written by 
women, living lives separate from 
and even exclusionary of the men, 
and with their own goddess—not 
the God of Jacob’s fathers, but a de- 
ity closely tied to nature and the 
rhythms of life, who inspires the 
narrative of their destiny. 

Of course, the lives of these 
women do intersect with those of 
the men, in complex rhythms of 
conflict and healing. The women’s 
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‘A DIAMANT’ 


Diamant’s story 


is tender and 
(ultimately) hopeful, 
though hopeful in 
terms that might be 
labeled Spiritual- 
Feminist, not — 

and pointedly not — 
finding that hope 

in the God of the Bible. 


stories, however, rarely intersect 
with the men’s religious practices— 
when they do, it is often in disturb- 
ing, distorted ways. At the most cru- 
cial point of Dinah’s story, the sa- 
cred act of male circumcision is used 


for unholy vengeance—the one 
vivid reason we remember 
Dinah’s story from the Bible. 

In feminist theory, the Bible is 
typically perceived as a patriar- 
chal text: a book written by men, 
for men, that has been used his- 
torically to exert power at a cost 
to women. The effects of both a 
literary and literal patriarchy 
(and the accompanying inherit- 
ance structures) in Western cul- 
ture in general are a major con- 
cern of feminist writings.’ 

As if in response to those con- 
cerns, Diamant creates in The Red 
Tent a distinctly matriarchal text, 
a text in which the primary theme 
is the theme of inheritance, both 
literary and literal, from mother 
to daughter. As the men have 
their stories that are passed orally 
from generation to generation, 
the women also transmit the sto- 
ries of their mothers and their god- 
desses during the three days each 
month spent in the Red Tent. 

In early childhood, Dinah and 
Joseph trade stories—Dinah telling 
Joseph the stories she hears in the 
Red Tent, Joseph telling her the sto- 
ries about Jacob’s God that he hears 
in the fields. She finds the men’s sto- 
ries strange, especially the story of 
the near-sacrifice of Isaac. In the 
end, the child Dinah says, she 
“thought the women’s stories were 
prettier.” 

Later on, things change. Dinah 
realizes that she cannot share some 
stories with Joseph. Joseph, for his 
part, seeks a larger audience to 
share with, and stops confiding only 
in her. 

Stories are not the only inherit- 
ance of the Red Tent. As sons inherit 
their father’s trade, shepherding, 
the women also pass on a tangible 
inheritance of skilled trade. Some 
women learn weaving or other do- 
mestic trades (which the men usu- 
ally profit from). Rachel takes an- 
other path. After years of shadow- 
ing the local midwife, Inna, in hopes 
of finding herbs to increase her fer- 
tility or prevent yet another miscar- 
riage, Rachel builds a knowledge of 
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midwifery until she is able to be- 
come a skilled midwife herself. A 
midwife’s work becomes a power- 
ful way for her to process her emo- 
tional grief at her years of barren- 
ness, and a powerful inheritance 
which she, with Inna, passes on to 
Dinah. 

Ina time and place where many 
women and babies died in child- 
birth, the midwife’s craft is depicted 
as powerful and ennobling—with 
the skill to save lives hanging in the 
balance, the privilege of rejoicing 
with new life, and the strength in 
turn to comfort the grieving and 
mourn—and to rage with a rage that 
sometimes carries curses. 

Midwifery is a also a skill that 
brings the women wealth, in the 
form of fine jewelry and cloth from 
the grateful husbands of wives who 
have been delivered of a healthy 
baby, treasures they can trade and 
use for many purposes. Wealth 
gives them a certain amount of free- 
dom and power they would not oth- 
erwise have. 

The Red Tent is a women’s book. 
More than a women’s book, it’s a 
“girl power” book. It’s about 
women who survive their circum- 
stances, and not only survive but 
discover the tools to live: breathing 
in life in big gulps of air. 


* * * 


As [read and thought about The 
Red Tent, talked with friends who 
had read or heard about it, and read 
numerous passionate reviews of it 
(both praising and damning), it be- 
came clear that one’s reading and 
reception of The Red Tent depends 
very much on the lenses one looks 
through: one’s categories of identity, 
life experiences, etc. It became clear, 
too, that my own interaction with 
the book was heavily identity- 
based. Of course that’s true with 
everything we read. Our identity 
shapes our interpretation and re- 
sponse to a book even while the 
book integrates itself, in small or 
large ways, into our identity. 

But with The Red Tent, the places 
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Birdseed 


In early June, when 


only finches 


fed at the feeder, 


I took it in. 


Now, summer breaking 
hot and humid, 

I find spindly sunflowers 
stretching for light 


from the black mounds 
of moldy hulls 

healed beneath the 
finches’ absent flight. 


—John Leax 


where I struggled with it, and the 
places where I connected to it emo- 
tionally—these things were very 
closely bound to specific, and not 
entirely universal, lenses, specifi- 
cally my perspectives and emotions 
as a former literature student, as a 
woman, and as a Christian. 

Unlike many books I read and 
love, I don’t have the feeling that 
everyone will (or should) love this 
book, or will get the same things 
from it. For some people it may, 
frankly, be a dangerous text to read, 
misleading them about what is ac- 
tually in the Old Testament. 

One thing I loved about this 
book is how lifelike it was. As one 
reviewer said, “it breathes on its 
own.” From the first few lines, I 
truly felt as if I had been captured 
and transported to a different 
world: 

Rachel came running into camp, 

knees flying, bellowing like a calf 

separated from its mother. But 
before anyone could scold her for 
acting like a wild boy, she launched 

into a breathless yarn about a 

stranger at the well, her words 

spilling out like water into sand (p. 

Zs 

The vividness startled me. From 


the perspective of my faith, my re- 
lationship with God, and the stories 
of the Bible, it startled me in a help- 
ful way—in the same way I found 
myself startled by recent news re- 
ports of fighting in Bethlehem, by 
my sudden realization that 
Bethlehem is a real place. Of course 
I knew that intellectually, but such 
moments of piercing heart-knowl- 
edge—that the stories in the Bible 
represent real people and real 
places, real dust-filled roads, real 
sibling rivalries—can feel shock- 
ingly new. 

Another thing I found powerful 
in the text, strangely, is how it uses 
menstruation as a literal and sym- 
bolic construct to bind the narrative 
together, as the Red Tent binds the 
community of women together. As 
a student of literature, I am in awe 
of the artistry of it. 

As a woman, I am drawn by the 
emotionally real ways menstruation 
is connected in this book to life, 
death, identity, community, and de- 
sire and longing (not only sexual, 
but all kinds of longing). Human 
bodies are constructed (by God, I 
might add) so that the emotional 
and physical are inseparable, a truth 


that this book illustrates 
powerfully. It is a sensual 
book in the most pure (and 
at times not so pure) sense 
of the word. It is thor- 
oughly aware of the con- 
nections between the emo- 
tional and the physical: 
smell, touch, sight, taste, 
and sound, as well as pain 
and suffering, physical 
desire and sexuality. 

I was also fascinated by 
Diamant’s use of a femi- 
nist poetic in what, I felt, 
was a very artistic render- 
ing. Others, I know, would 
disagree, claiming a head- 
ache from being beaten 
over the head with a femi- 
nist agenda—and they 
could back their argu- 
ment, too. 

I don’t agree with all 
the claims of feminist theo- 
ries, nor with the ways 
feminism is often used not 
to seek reconciliation but 
to blame and attack. I do 
believe that the Bible was 
inspired by a God who is 
good and loving, who cre- 
ated human beings—men 
and women—and loves us 
all deeply. Nevertheless, I 
think the principles of 
feminism have some 
truths to tell, truths that 
are worth listening to— 
about ways human beings 
have hurt each other his- 
torically, and continue to 
hurt each other now and in 
the future (yes, even and 
sometimes especially in 
the name of God), emo- 
tional truths that are diffi- 
cult to reconcile and that require our 
prayerful attention. 

The truth is that the Bible has 
been misused in many times and 
many places. The truth is we do 
have complicated emotional re- 
sponses to the cultural values por- 
trayed in the Bible, to the stories of 
men who are chosen by God but are 
also undeniably flawed human be- 
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ings. The Bible is full of characters 
who are simultaneously foolish and 
wise, weak and strong, true servants 
of God and yet still unable to break 
free from human nature and bad 
choices. The Bible is full of briefly 
told stories that are difficult to in- 
gest in one—or 5, 10, 50, or 100— 
readings, as is the violent story sur- 
rounding Dinah. 


Interestingly, while I felt that 
emotion existing in this story, 
the feminist struggle with 
marginalization, I didn’t feel it as a 
polemic so much as | felt it as a ques- 
tion and a struggle—and finally as 
something that, The Red Tent seems 
to say, can’t bind one’s ability to for- 
give, be redeemed, and live a 
blessed life. Those questions and 
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The people who walked in darkness have seen a great light — Isaiah 9:2 


(Bartimaeus speaks) 


The World Was Word 


for one born blind. 
Coins were copper tongues in my tin cup 


toiling bread wine bed 


Footstep and walking stick stammered names, 


but sound beckoned no image 
to stone eyes: rain, no oyster sky shifting in its shell, 
no pearl-drop curtain, nacreous bow, 
no tempest of hooves; wind, no thrashing cedar arms; 


birdsong, no downy breast, pulsing throat, lovestruck pose; 


no flash of green or gold flame. 


Everyday light was no light. 


Every day, light of a deep polar winter, 


no thaw in sight. 


Worse, vermicular darkness 
tunnelling my heart and mind; hope’s sanctum invaded. 


I couldn't see, and he saw: eternity, me, 


a way unblinking to eternal me. 


Eyes almost of an afterthought 
of consequence 
of course, could see. 


—David Smith -Ferri 


struggles are not cast in the terms 
or realities in which as a Christian I 
would find forgiveness, redemp- 
tion, and blessedness, but they are 
positive realities for Diamant’s char- 
acters. 

* * * 

In an interview with BBC Radio, 
Anita Diamant said that one of the 
reasons she picked the story of 
Dinah was because “it’s such a good 
yarn—it’s got sex and violence, be- 
trayal and greed.”* Diamant does, 
in fact, take the intense sexual con- 
tent that is at the center of Dinah’s 
story and radiate it throughout the 
book. 

I appreciated the book’s frank- 
ness about sexuality, the simple 
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unembellished acknowledgment 
that human beings have a sexual 
component that is part of their na- 
ture. In some places, I felt that this 
in fact disarmed the inordinate 
power that sexuality can sometimes 
have, by putting it in its proper 
place as part of human nature— 
nothing more, nothing less. 

But some passages go beyond 
simple frankness. Those passages 
include an explicit sex scene be- 
tween Jacob and Leah; vulgar allu- 
sions to non-traditional sex acts 
(prohibited in Leviticus); and a 
menses initiation ritual. 

In addition to these, many other 
things may offend or be too bloody 
for some, including an abundance 


of graphic childbirths. The title The 
Red Tent is emblazoned in bold red 
capital letters from top to bottom of 
the book’s cover, as if to warn all 
(especially men) who might enter 
the exclusionary circle of the Red 
Tent of the dangers and bloody hor- 
rors they might encounter there. 

I confess I’m tiptoeing around 
the questions of blasphemy and ex- 
cessive sexual content, questions le- 
gitimately there, because I don’t 
know how to draw those lines. My 
literary training has taught me—for 
good or ill—to inoculate myself (to 
different levels of efficacy) against 
all kinds of human messiness in lit- 
erature, for the sake of knowing 
what's “out there,” knowing what 
people are reading, knowing what 
things influence and are part of our 
culture. At times I take in more 
messiness than is good for me. 

I don’t want to nullify the emo- 
tional and poetic beauty I found in 
the text of The Red Tent. But also I 
don’t want to give the impression— 
and I don’t believe—that “anything 
goes” in art. [advocate self-censor- 
ship and wisdom for readers and 
writers, concern for paying close at- 
tention to the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit—away from some 
things and toward other things. 

Literature has power; it is never 
neutral. We need to be aware of that 
power and of how and when we are 
letting it change our ways of think- 
ing and our actions. We need to be 
aware of how and why it impacts 
us emotionally, in larger more con- 
scious ways and in smaller less con- 
scious ways. 

The Red Tent is powerful. It can 
be powerful in beautiful and 
stretching ways; it can be powerful 
in dangerous and frightening ways. 
It can also be powerful in, perhaps, 
trifling ways—which is I think the 
most dangerous of all. 

In the end, I would put this la- 
bel on The Red Tent: Read with care. 
Read with joy. Read with prayer. 


Krista Faries has an MA in English litera- 
ture, and is a freelance writer and editor. 
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Meditation 


Listening to Jesus 


Henri Nouwen 


Listen to your heart. It’s there that Jesus speaks most intimately to 
you. Praying is first and foremost listening to Jesus, who dwells in 
the depths of your heart. He doesn’t shout. He doesn’t thrust himself 
upon you. His voice is an unassuming voice, very nearly a whisper, 
the voice of a gentle love. Whatever you do with your life, go on 
listening to the voice of Jesus, if only for ten minutes. Ten minutes 


each day for Jesus alone can bring about a radical change in your life. 


You'll find that it isn’t easy to be still for ten minutes at a time. You'll 
discover straightaway that many other voices—voices that are noisy 
and distracting, voices that are not God’s—demand your attention. 
But if you stick to your daily prayer time, then slowly but surely 
you'll come to hear the gentle voice of love and will long more and 


more to listen to it. 


This meditation is excerpted from Letters to Marc About Jesus 
published by Harper & Row. 
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God as Communicator 


The many ways God relates to us 


I n the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. He was in the 
beginning with God. All things came 
into being through him, and without 
him not one thing came into being. 
What has come into being with him was 
light, and the light was the light of all 
people. The light shines in the dark- 
ness, and the darkness did not believe 
on him. 


One of the best known New Tes- 
tament texts, John 1:1, is also one of 
the most theologically and philo- 
sophically important texts. It affirms 
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By Mark Labberton 


the point that the whole Bible af- 
firms, that God is communicative. 
God exists and he is concerned to 
relate to us. That really matters. 

If you were to ask me who God 
is and what God is like, I would say 
that God desires to communicate. 
His nature is communicative. It’s 
partly what is meant by “In the be- 
ginning was the Word.” It’s partly 
what’s meant in Genesis, chapter 
one, when God breathed and spoke 
creation into existence. 

That chapter is not about the me- 
chanics by which’God brought the 
world into existence, but rather that, 


Michelangelo 


without a doubt, God’s very being 
is about communication. 

That’s an amazing assumption. 
In other words, God is not just an 
isolated perfect being who exists in 
some abstract reality, disconnected 
from us, and with neither the capac- 
ity, nor the interest, nor the ability 
to express himself in some way. It is 
God’s nature to be self-expressive. 
It’s worth noting that this is not a 
common assumption. 

First of all) ifs an assumption 
that there is a God. Second, it’s not 
a common assumption, that even if 
there is a God, that God communi- 


cates. Third, even if there is a God 
who communicates, it certainly isn’t 
assumed that God communicates 
effectively. So at least in those three 
ways a Christian affirmation of God 
as communicative sets in motion a 
set of assumptions not commonly 
shared in our culture. 

Sometimes creation is described 
as a form of speech. For example, 
the psalmist, and many others, look 
at the natural created order and hear 
it as God’s song to us—and we are 
meant to echo that song. 

The magnificence of God's cre- 
ative design can be echoed by our 
capacity to create, design, and imag- 
ine. That too is an amazing assump- 
tion, We’re not just specks of cosmo- 
logical dust or some sort of bio- 
chemical reaction. We’re really an 
expression of God’s creativity and 
desire to communicate. 

But it’s not just that God com- 
municates only through the created 
order. In addition, God actually 
communicates his own being. He 
wants to be known. So it’s not as 
though we just hear one of God’s 
songs. If you heard only that song, 
you wouldn’t really know God. You 
might love someone’s music, or love 
to hear him sing, but have no idea 
what his life is like—no idea what 
her character is like. You’d only 
know that you like the music. 

Well, that’s not enough for God. 
He doesn’t want to communicate 
just the music. He wants actually 
to be known. So as a result God pur- 
sues us. 

But the challenge right from the 
beginning is that we are suspicious 
about communication. This is one 
of the brilliant insights in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, when the 
serpent comes and says, “Did God 
say you shouldn't eat the fruit of any 
tree in the garden?” The serpent is 
undermining God’s communication 
with Adam and Eve. 

So from the beginning God’s 
word is questioned: Is God really 
saying that? The history that un- 
folds in the opening chapters of 
Genesis—that God has spoken the 

world into existence—is called into 


question. Faith becomes doubt, 
which can lead to rejection of God. 
If God didn’t clearly communicate, 
or if he really meant something else, 
then I am free to do what I want to 
do. 

So what happens between the 
serpent, the woman, the man, and 
ultimately with God is a story of the 
way communication between God 
and humanity begins to disintegrate 
and unravel. 

Genesis also tells us that the 
communication people had with 
God and with each other continued 
to deteriorate. Men and women are 
first represented as those who walk 
together and are naked and un- 
ashamed. But as communication 
with God breaks down, their com- 
munication with each other breaks 
down. This ultimately leads to the 
tower of Babel. Building a tower 
that is going to extend up to the 
heavens is a way of physically por- 
traying our attempt to reach equal 
status with God. There is a rejection 
of what it means to be a creature 
made in the image of God, and in- 
stead there is this effort to be a po- 
tential rival to God. 

This tower and what it repre- 
sents lead to God’s judgment. When 
communication with God is broken 
by our disobedience, communica- 
tion with the people around us also 
disintegrates. That is a remarkable 
portrait of what it means to be a 
human being after the Fall. I have 
the capacity for community, but that 
capacity has been shattered. 

So now, when we come to God’s 
Word, the Bible, and try to apply it 
to everyday life, we do so as fallen 
creatures. We live in a world of bro- 
ken communication. The capacity to 
know and be known by God has 
been undermined by my actions 
and by the history of people like me 
throughout the ages. 

We have to work at communi- 
cation—that’s what human relation- 
ships are about. And in a world 
where it can be difficult to commu- 
nicate with a person who is physi- 
cally in front of us, how can we read 
the Bible and understand what God 


We're not just specks 


of cosmological dust 


or some sort of 


biochemical reaction. 


We’re really an 


expression of God's 


creativity and desire 


to communicate. 
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is saying to us? 

Biblical revelation is the story of 
God’s work to restore our capacity 
to know God, to trust God, and to 
be brought into healed relationships 
with one another. That active com- 
munication of God’s love toward us 
and God’s love from us toward 
other people is meant to be restored 
as a result of the work of salvation. 

Promise-making, Biblically 
speaking, is central to God’s iden- 
tity because it is central to under- 
standing what it means to say, “This 
God keeps his word.” There is a con- 
nection between word and reality 
that is reliable, trustworthy. Yet the 
story of the church is the story of 
people whose words don’t match 
their actions. That’s part of the hu- 
man condition. So the breakdown 
in communication is constantly in- 
tensified by the fact that what we 
say isn’t what we do. 

It is constantly reinforced in our 
own experience that what we say, 
our communication, and what we 
do are not the same thing. But when 
God makes a promise to Abraham, 
God’s word is as good as his deed. 
That’s not true of anyone else. God 
is considered so holy that in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, his name, 
Yahweh, wasn’t actually read, it was 
read as “The Lord”—because the 
name itself contained the reality. 
There was a sense that an intrinsic 
ontological connection existed be- 
tween the name and the being of 
God. God is Yahweh. Therefore to 
name God, to allow a word and 
God’s identity to be so closely asso- 
ciated, is most true in the name that 
God has revealed in relationship 
with Israel. So actually to speak 
Yahweh’s name was too much, be- 
cause the relationship between 
word and reality was so close that 
it Was Overpowering. 

That would be a way of show- 
ing how holy our communications 
actually are meant to be. Yet as we 
know from Biblical stories, we 
empty ourselves of our own holi- 
ness. The tongue with which we 
praise God is the tongue that we use 
to curse one another. There is dis- 
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sonance between word and act. 

This is why ultimately our situ- 
ation requires God speaking for 
himself in the Incarnation in Jesus 
Christ. As John says, “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word 
was made flesh.” That is an aston- 
ishing Christian affirmation: the 
communicative God, who has spo- 
ken to Israel in promises, now 
speaks to us in Jesus Christ. In He- 
brews 1:1, this is explained: 

Long ago God spoke to our 
ancestors in many and in various 
ways by the prophets, but in these 
last days he has spoken to us by his 
Son, whom he appointed heir of all 
things, through whom he also 
created the worlds. He is the 
reflection of God’s glory and the 
exact imprint of God’s very being, 
and he sustains all things by his 
powerful word. 

How amazing that is! So when 
we dare to say we are reading the 
Bible, believing that it will have 
some implication for everyday life, 
it is framed by this understanding 
that God has spoken in human 
flesh. In his Son, God’s word is 
made visible in our ordinary every- 
day experience. By his life, death, 
and resurrection, and by the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, Jesus restores the 
communication. So we are enabled 
to know God and know ourselves, 
to know each other, and to know the 
world. 

God wants to communicate. 
Knowing the challenges, God has 
done the most graphic thing he 
could possibly do to communicate 
himself, which is finally to come 
himself, not just to send the mes- 
sage, not send a messenger, not 
send the law, but to send himself. 
In Jesus, God says “This is how se- 
riously, and deeply, I want to be 
known. This is how earnestly I 
want our communication to be 
restored.” 


Mark Labberton is senior pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley and visit- 
ing professor of Biblical studies at New Col- 
lege Berkeley. This article was originally 
part of a lecture given for New College Ber- 
keley. 


When communication 
with God 1s broken 

by our disobedience, 
communication with 
the people around us 


also disintegrates. 


An Incarnational Guide to Communication 


S.I.T. Before You Stand 


“We have a problem,” announced 
the elementary school principal to 
his staff. “Karen is nine years old 
and has not been attending school 
for months. We’re supposed to see 
that she gets an education.” 

Two days earlier, Karen’s father, 
an unemployed truck driver, forced 
Karen to come to school. After 
Karen kicked out the windshield on 
their way into the parking lot, the 
father and the principal decided to 
lock Karen in a waiting room so they 
could talk more peacefully about 
the problem. When they returned, 
they discovered that Karen had 
ripped the door molding off with 
her bare hands. 


Greg Spencer 


Maybe Karen wasn’t quite ready 
for a classroom experience. 

So, in the staff meeting, the prin- 
cipal swallowed hard and said, “I’d 
like a volunteer, someone who 
would be willing to go out to tutor 
Karen in her home.” 

In this true story, the teacher (a 
member of my Bible study group) 
who chose to become the tutor was 
faced with this question: How do I 
reach Karen, a poor, rural, violent 
fourth-grader? 

Christians who hope to influ- 
ence others often find themselves 
trying to communicate with people 
in circumstances quite unlike their 
own. How can a pastor from a 
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strong family address the needs of 
those from highly contentious di- 
vorced families? How can a male 
counselor identify with rape vic- 
tims? In these situations, followers 
of Jesus sometimes point to the In- 
carnation for guidance. Since Christ 
became flesh, the reasoning goes, 
we also should go to great lengths 
to reach others. 

True enough, but the Incarnation 
provides much more insight into 
communication than is usually sug- 
gested. Although Jesus modeled a 
deeply other-centered approach, he 
also exposed the limitations of some 
traditional truisms about communi- 
cation, handed down over the years 
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since Aristotle’s day. I would like 
to examine those limitations by 
imaginatively using Jesus’ format in 
the Sermon on the Mount: “You 
have heard it said [from Aristotle’s 
perspective], but I say .. . [the 
incarnational view].” 

The Incarnation as a guide. The 
whole Bible can be seen as God’s 
character and ideas incarnated into 
accessible words. In the Old Testa- 
ment, God spoke in and to creation 
by voice and fire, through floods, 
even a burning bush. God changed 
his shape to communicate with his 
people. Most important, the New 
Testament recounts how the Son of 
God became flesh, not just as the 
baby we celebrate at Christmas but 
as the beggarly adult who experi- 
enced bland food, bad weather, and 
squabbles among friends. 

In addition, Paul wrote in 
Philippians 2:5-8 that believers are 
to learn from the Incarnation, not by 
imitating Christ's literal crucifixion 
but by approximating his motiva- 
tion and methods. Since our “atti- 
tude should be the same as that of 
Christ Jesus,” we are helped by 
studying how he lowered himself to 
the form of a servant. Although 
Christ’s primary purpose was not 


might respond, “that persuasion is 
to be used as a weapon to triumph 
over your adversaries, but I say to 
you that true communication is less 
about winning a battle and more 
about speaking respectfully on the 
level of others.” 

Paul wrote that Christ “did not 
consider equality with God some- 
thing to be grasped” or “to be ex- 
ploited.” Although God could have 
tyrannized his Creation, his su- 
preme expression was in a poor, 
rural carpenter. Certainly, he 
humbled himself. Controversy 
rages about what godly powers 
might have been restricted in the 
Incarnation. Whatever debatable 
losses may or may not have oc- 
curred, we could at least say that 
although Jesus remained fully God, 
his deity was not immediately rec- 
ognized. 

In this mystery, Christ left his 
privileged position, voluntarily, for 
atime. He chose to “abdicate power 
temporarily.” (I thank Dominic 
LaRusso for this phrase.) How 
might we imagine the measure of 
this sacrifice? What if Rembrandt 
were to become one of his own self- 
portraits? Or James Cameron were 
to become the ship in his movie Ti- 


name that is above every name.” 
In our age, we often hear that 
communication should be thought 
of as power. And so it is. Sergeants 
bark orders to their troops. Parents 
say “yes” or “no.” Teenagers influ- 


ence their peers with “What will 


others think?” If we are to use the 
Incarnation as a model for commu- 
nication, Jesus showed us that we 
should not automatically exercise 
this power. Often we find that he 
stooped before he stood. He lived 
as a dependent child before he went 
to the synagogue to talk with the 
rabbis. He allowed John to baptize 
him before he baptized others. He 
addressed the poor before he con- 
fronted local magistrates. 

Jesus often left his “rightful 
place” so he could speak on the level 
of others. In so doing, he high- 
lighted three aspects of the tempo- 
rary abdication of power: preparing 
for misunderstanding, embracing 
humility, and resisting manipula- 
tive speech. 

Preparing for misunderstanding. 
When the Son of God transformed 
himself into a human, the world did 
not recognize him. Jesus so under- 
stood this alteration that he said on 
the cross, “Forgive them for they 


With humility, we might see that communication need not 


be a weapon in a human battleground but, say, a loom for 


building the fabric of community. 


to set up an incarnational approach 
to communication, I believe we can 
describe his “attitude” in three 
themes that apply to our rhetorical 
decisions: the temporary abdication 
of power, identification, and service. 


Temporary Abdication of Power 
“T don’t know where to begin 
with Karen,” the teacher says. 
“How can I be the authority figure 
I need to be if I leave the class- 
room?” 
“You have heard it said,” Jesus 
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tanic? Those examples only begin 
to capture the distance traversed in 
the Incarnation. Perhaps that is why 
Karl Barth saw that Christ was “in 
humility the highest.” 

Jesus’ willingness to step down 
continued in his encounters with the 
shunned Samaritan woman, pitiful 
forsaken Lazarus, and the destitute 
blind man. It was his common prac- 
tice. It was also temporary. 
Philippians 2:9 says that after his 
death, “God exalted him to the 
highest place and gave him the 


know not what they do.” Here is a 
speech-act we can imitate. Every 
day, when we empty our ideas into 
our words, we can abdicate the 
power we feel in our knowledge 
and consider alternate ways to “in- 
carnate” our message. To be unwill- 
ing to have this attitude would be 
like saying that if we heard 
Handel's Messiah for the first time 
on a toy piano we should know that 
the notes represented a choir and 
orchestra. 

Parent-child conflict often re- 


volves around expectations for im- 
mediate clarity. As a middle-aged 
father I can easily forget that my 
teenage daughters don’t have the 
life experience that I do. I get im- 
patient when they reject what I con- 
sider “obvious” advice, such as be- 
ing careful about what they wear in 
front of teenage boys. I need to give 
them grace while I try new ways to 
communicate my message. 

Embracing humility. If the Cre- 
ator of the universe became an in- 
fant wholly dependent on his par- 
ents, we should be able, as needed, 
to give up the privileges of rank or 
wealth or comfort. One problem is 
that we are so stuck in the metaphor 
of.“argument as war” that we ap- 
proach disagreements by 
“strategizing to defeat our opponents.” 
With humility, we might see that 
communication need not be a 
weapon in a human battleground 
but, say, a loom for building the fab- 
ric of community. 

Humility allows us to risk the 
temporary abdication of power. A 
few years ago, one of my students 
broke his neck and became para- 
lyzed after an attempted flip. When 
I went to visit him in the hospital 
over the next month, I felt pressure 
to come to him as “the wise profes- 
sor.” I quickly learned I had very 
little to say. Although I found it 
hard to abdicate the power to know 
what to say, I needed to give up this 
role so that I could simply be with 
him in his pain. 

Resisting manipulative speech. 
Power is seductive. Every dictator, 
elected president, and guru has felt 
the tug to get his or her own way at 
the expense of others. Did Jesus? 
We know he was tempted as we are. 
Think how easy it would have been 
for him to say to the Pharisees, 
“Shut up and get out of the way,” 
or to the disciples, “You dopes! No 
one obeys less than you do.” But 
he did not abuse his persuasive 
power. 

Sometimes we want to control 
others “for their own good.” 
Preachers can bully their congrega- 
tions. A youth leader can take ad- 


vantage of a teen’s immaturity. We 
also manipulate by unreflectively 
passing on our culture’s un-Biblical 
biases. We accentuate the pain of 
our culture’s “losers” when we 
praise only beauty, wealth, and 
champion athletes. 

Perhaps the readiness to abdi- 
cate power is a sign of mature lead- 
ership. Thomas 4 Kempis observed, 
“No man can live in the public eye 
without risk to his soul, unless he 
who would prefer to remain silent. 
No man can safely command, un- 
less he who has learned to obey 
well.” 

Though we should abdicate 
power temporarily, we must exer- 
cise wisdom as we do so. A will- 
ingness to step down is not a con- 
demnation of power altogether. 
Rhetorical power cannot be avoided 
in any case, and the wise use of 
power is inevitable in a moral soci- 
ety. The legal system’s judicious 
restraint, the media’s dissemination 
of information, and a teacher’s mo- 
tivational speech are all necessary 
and beneficial. To abdicate power 
completely would shirk responsibil- 
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ity and leave the weak defenseless. 
Jesus was neither a despot nor a 
doormat. 

The teacher who became a tutor 
abdicated power by leaving pre- 
pared lessons, predictable norms, 
and the comforts of the classroom. 
All this enabled her just to get in- 
side the house. Then things got dif- 
ficult. 


Identification 

“Tcouldn’t believe my first day,” 
the teacher wrote in a prayer jour- 
nal. “In a dirty kitchen, Karen sat 
at a table while her mother yelled 
at her. Karen didn’t say one word.” 

“You have heard it said,” Jesus 
might respond, “that good conver- 
sation requires a study of the audi- 
ence, but I say to you that unless you 
study yourself, unless you can find 
in yourself the qualities of the per- 
son you want to reach, true commu- 
nication will not be found.” 

When the Messiah came, he did 
not come asa lizard. Although God 
could have taken the shape of a rep- 
tile or a rock, Jesus was “made in 
human likeness.” We have heard 
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this Scripture so often we might 
miss its dramatic implications for 
communication. We think, “Well, of 
course the Son of God became a per- 
son to reach persons.” It seems so 
obvious. 

But what about God’s view of 
this choice? Wouldn’t it have been 
easier to call out commands from 
heaven? Wouldn’t it have required 
less suffering? True “identification” 
in communication goes well beyond 
traditional “audience analysis” to 
the more significant human connec- 
tions of seeking empathy as a spiri- 
tual activity and transcending 
“common ground.” 

Seeking empathy as a spiritual ac- 
tivity. In the 19th century Hudson 
Taylor left England to start missions 
work in China. When he returned, 
he wore a braided ponytail and had 
long, curling fingernails, signs of a 
spiritual Chinese person. To his crit- 
ics he said that Paul commanded we 
should become all things to all 
people. Was Taylor overdoing it? 
Or are we under-doing it? Are we 
willing to change our appearance to 
reach others? Are we willing to 
change more than appearance? 

Although we can’t look like every 
member of our audience, we can 
look for them. Where? Inside our- 
selves. As we better learn how to 
love God, and our neighbors as our- 
selves, we can put off our “right” to 
see the world only through our own 
lens. We can use our imagination 
for one of its intended purposes, to 
become like others so we can better 
understand them. Isn’t this what 
divided husbands and wives often 
long for—a sincere effort on the part 
of one to find ways to appreciate the 
other? 

When G. K. Chesterton’s fic- 
tional detective Father Brown was 
asked how he solved so many baf- 
fling crimes, he said he employed 
the “religious exercise” of looking 
into himself until he found the cul- 
prit: “I wait till I know I am inside a 
murderer, thinking his thoughts, 
wrestling with his passions;... Till 
I am really a murderer.” Just as 
Jesus became one of us, we can ex- 
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plore the depths of our own soul to 
find the human potential others 
have acted upon. 

Henri Nouwen wrote, “The man 
who has spent many hours trying 
to understand, feel, and clarify the 
alienation and confusion of one of 
his fellow men might well be the 
best equipped to speak to the needs 
of the many, because all men are one 
and the wellspring of pain and joy.” 
Can a suburban mother of toddlers 
identify with a young male’s prob- 
lems with urban living? Can a 
healthy white male identify with the 
fears of an elderly Latino dying of 
cancer? Yes, by God’s incarnational 
grace. 

Transcending “common ground.” 
Ona recent vacation, I observed that 
many of the friends we visited left 
our conversations knowing nothing 
new about us. Why? They asked 
no questions. Maybe we inspire 
self-absorbed monologues—I don’t 
know. My point here is that to fol- 
low Christ’s attitude in identifica- 
tion, we have to “get out of our- 
selves.” We must leave behind our 
self-preoccupation, and move be- 
yond our simplest attempts at find- 
ing common ground. Harold 
Barrett said, “Those who see only 
themselves in others find only 
themselves—and talk only to them- 
selves.” 

The Incarnation moves us to see 
our deeper bonds with others, that 
we are all made in the image of God, 


we long for meaning, we are in need 
of grace and forgiveness, we live in 
amoral universe, and are under the 
supervision of God. To know the 
human soul is to recognize that 
temptations reach rich and poor, 
faithful and untrusting. Though 
Jesus did not choose evil, we do. 
Our wrestling with pride and jeal- 
ousy can help us understand the 
motives of those who take those sins 
to grosser ends than we have as yet. 

So, how could a sheltered, sub- 
urban teacher reach Karen and her 
parents? Not by condemning them 
or pretending to be above them or 
staying safe from all their pain. 
Incarnational identification requires 
risks that may leave the communi- 
cator wounded. 

On her second visit to Karen’s 
house, the teacher suggested that 
the tutorial take place away from 
the mother. As the two walked 
through the yard toward the barn, 
Karen threatened the teacher with 
a stick, attracting the attention of 
Karen’s imposing father. 

The teacher ran after Karen into 
the barn only to find her sitting on 
an old dirty mattress. Gently, the 
teacher spoke to the student. Just 
when Karen began to open up to 
her, the father burst into the barn, 
his tall frame silhouetted ominously 
in the doorway. He screamed at 
Karen for assaulting the teacher. 
Frightened for what he might do, 
the teacher assured the father that 
things were fine and that they 
would probably do better alone. 
Reluctantly, he left. The teacher 
turned around to see Karen shak- 
ing, curled up in the fetal position 
on the spider-infested mattress. 


Service 

“I’m not getting anywhere,” the 
teacher moaned the next morning. 
“Y’d do just about anything for 
Karen's sake. She’s got to get bet- 
ter 

“You have heard it said,” Jesus 
might respond, “that we should 
persuade for our own sake or for the 
advancement of others, but I say 
that true communication should be 


motivated by service to the glory of 
God.” 

Can we imagine a U.S. president 
traveling on foot in an obscure re- 
gion, intentionally avoiding the 
comforts of the times, eventually 
lugging on his shoulders the means 
of his own execution? Jesus, the Son 
of God, took on the “very nature of 
a servant.” 

He suffered while communicat- 
ing: preaching in the hot sun to hos- 
tile or unenthusiastic crowds and 
explaining his parables to slow-wit- 
ted disciples. Without this kind of 
commitment to service, the first two 


when we speak for our neighbor’s 
sake instead of God’s, we may at- 
tempt to meet our neighbor’s needs 
as we inaccurately perceive them. 
One woman I know telephones her 
married children every day “just to 
see what I can do to help.” Her “ser- 
vice” is a weight they can barely 
tolerate. Third, we may regard our 
neighbors too highly, serving them 
to please them (lapsing into co-de- 
pendency or flattery), or avoiding 
the kind of service that truly needs 
to be extended toward them (con- 
fronting or rebuking). 

Instead, when we speak to the 


Karen, and stroked her hair. Noth- 
ing else occurred. The teacher did 
not insist that Karen do her lessons. 
During the fourth visit, Karen be- 
gan to be responsive. Soon regular 
lessons began. After a few months, 
to the amazement of staff and fac- 
ulty, she returned to school. Though 
her life continued to be marked by 
struggle, she was clearly influenced 
by her teacher’s love. 

Together, those three principles 
offer compelling guidance. In the 
temporary abdication of power, we 
are given a mandate, to love on the 
level of others. Identification sup- 


As we better learn how to love God, and our neighbors as ourselves, 


we can put off our “right” to see the world only through our own lens. 


principles could be used as means 
to selfish ends. Incarnational ser- 
vice means speaking for the glory 
of God and persuading holistically. 
Speaking for the glory of God. In 
our narcissistic age, service is attrac- 
tive only if it is seen as a mark of 
financial success (“We'd be pleased 
to have someone of your stature on 
the board of our Christian college”) 
or as a sign of personal fulfillment 
(“You've just won ‘Teacher of the 
Year’”). As would be expected, 
incarnational service is not self-cen- 
tered. Although we say we believe 
this, we usually don’t consider what 
it means beyond stating “I am do- 
ing such and such to the glory of 
God” (see Philippians 4:11b). 
Augustine developed this per- 
spective by arguing that only God 
could be loved for his own sake. 
Loving anything or anyone else for 
their own sake would lead to per- 
versions of love. His view high- 
lights three potential communica- 
tion problems. First, we can speak 
on behalf of others to advance our- 
selves. Certainly, glory is not given 
to God: when we are deceptive or 
prideful in our service. Second, 


glory of God, our communication 
will be measured by what pleases 
God, which, ultimately, would be in 
the best interests of our neighbors 
and ourselves. 

Persuading holistically. We often 
hear communication touted as a 
“technique” that will solve our 
problems. We are told that “com- 
munication breakdown” is the 
source of our problems and, if we 
want to get ahead, we need to learn 
“better” communication skills. The 
incarnational aspect of service sug- 
gests a more holistic view. Just as 
Christ made his sacrifices for a 
higher purpose, incarnational com- 
municators serve by acting 
redemptively toward their audi- 
ence. 

“What does the whole person 
need to hear?” is a more important 
question than “How can I change 
my technique to speak more con- 
vincingly?” 

On the third visit, the teacher 
found Karen in her room, lying si- 
lently on her bed. Karen would not 
speak to the teacher, but she let the 
teacher speak to her. For the entire 
hour, the teacher spoke softly to 


plies a method, to love in the other’s 
experience. Service provides a mo- 
tive, to love for the glory of God. 

Although I have discussed these 
principles as Paul presented his 
themes in Philippians, we act upon 
them in reverse order. Motivated by 
a desire to serve, we apply the 
method of identification, recogniz- 
ing that eventually we will be called 
on to follow the mandate of the tem- 
porary abdication of power. Since 
we often wish to assert ourselves 
selfishly, we need to be reminded to 
“S.1.T. before we stand.” 

The teacher communicated 
incarnationally. For years after- 
ward, Karen corresponded with her, 
testifying to the love that went be- 
yond the district’s task to educate. 
The teacher knew she should SIT 
before she stood. She had emptied 
herself, in ways that Karen could 
understand, to serve Karen for the 
glory of God. That teacher had the 
mind of Christ. 


Greg Spencer is professor of Communica- 
tion Studies at Westmont College. He is the 
author of A Heart for Truth: Taking Your 
Faith to College. 
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Communication: 


Abundant Life in a Mustard Seed 


Communication that is built on 
good boundaries, as we observe in 
Jesus’ life, can deepen satisfaction, 
comfort, and blessing in any loving 
relationship. It also shapes practices 
that make creative use of conflict, 
which inevitably occurs when two 
people are close. Ironically, so 
humble a servant as communication 
can also help establish boundaries 
to secure those blessings. 

Skills useful in loving relation- 
ships also introduce a significant 
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problem. The need to use them con- 
tradicts our view of closeness and 
love. We have a human longing to 
merge with those we love, experi- 
encing all life together, and losing 
all loneliness forever. To be truthful, 
we also wish for perfect harmony, 
total agreement, and unfailing un- 
derstanding. People who love each 
other may find their dreams of per- 
fection inhibiting entry into the gra- 
cious living that God offers us as fi- 
nite creatures. 
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The necessity for good commu- 
nication itself denies perfectionistic 
claims. If we need to communicate 
with a beloved one, we also must 
recognize that we are not in perfect 
harmony nor in total agreement nor 
do we have unfailing understand- 
ing. We are finite creatures of God— 
and therein lies the blessing. 

Many years ago Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer reminded us in a wed- 
ding sermon that although in mar- 
riage two become one, they also re- 


main two separate creatures of God 
(Bonhoeffer, 61). It is a good re- 
minder for all loving relationships. 
By God’s design we are close and 
beloved, and we are also separate 
people with individual gifts, differ- 
ent visions, and our own particular 
histories and foibles. It is these dif- 
ferences that need to be explained 
to the beloved and these differences 
that make us anxious and cross. 

We get caught by a great protest 
in the human heart against bound- 
aries of any kind, especially when 
it comes to friendship, romance, and 
love. Back in the early blurry days 
of our infancy when mother antici- 
pated our every whim, we experi- 
enced unboundaried bliss. 

Our problem was her concern. 
Even though our developing brains 
and muscles pushed us away from 
that cozy nest where the world was 
our oyster, we never forget it. It is 
the closest feeling we will ever have 
of being in control. 

Participants in a parenting class 
bear witness to human reluctance to 
surrender control as they encounter 
it in their children’s reluctance to go 
to bed. “Just one more story, 
Mommy.” “A kiss, Daddy. Another 
hug?” The parents are both exasper- 
ated and charmed. Sometimes they 
laugh around their sharing as they 
try to work on establishing certain 
limits, beginnings of boundaries. 

From infancy we hunger for con- 
nection. We are designed for close- 
ness and community. And this is a 
good thing. As children we need to 
belong to a family. We also long to 
have friends. In youth and adult- 
hood we hunger for acceptance and 
love. At any age we want to please. 
But all this goodness has a down 
side. Disappointing someone 
wounds us. In addition, the 
beloved’s leaving is always a threat. 
What if we are abandoned? What if 
she/he doesn’t return? 

We learn early to use what influ- 
ence we have to control the beloved. 
We charm the one we love to keep 
that one preoccupied with us. We 
want no boundaries, only closeness, 
affection, and the guarantees prom- 


If we need to communicate with 


a beloved one, we also must 


recognize that we are not in perfect 


harmony nor in total agreement nor 


do we have unfailing understanding. 


ised in love songs and fairy tales. 
“And they lived happily ever after.” 

But more than stories influence 
us. Our consumer culture presses in 
on us relentlessly, suggesting that 
happiness is what we deserve. We 
owe it to ourselves to get the best 
product. It is our birthright to be 
happy, safe, and close. To be in con- 
trol. Although we are mostly too 
wise to believe this, the appeal 
strikes us below our level of con- 
sciousness. 

Molly, working out her relation- 
ship to her smart, opinionated hus- 
band, asks, “But where does one 
find someone who is both smart and 
tender, sweet and kind?” 

I tell her, “In Walt Disney mov- 
ies and on Hallmark cards.” And 
Molly laughs. 

The control we crave will not 
yield the bliss we imagine. Without 
boundaries, we are lost in pain and 
fear, anxious that we will be en- 
gulfed if we become emotionally 
intimate, afraid that we will be 
abandoned if we truly admit our 
separateness. 

Our internal designs for a 
boundary-less existence generate 
anxiety. We see this anxiety depicted 
in romance novels, movies, theater, 
and situation comedies. We may 
laugh or cry in watching them, but 
the genuine lived experience is 
painful. 

[had a long email from Ruth af- 
ter one appointment. She labeled it, 
“Anxiety 101.” In it she expressed 
fears and longings about her friend- 
ship with a man who had reap- 


peared in her life after many years. 
They had been sweethearts in their 
twenties, broke it off, married oth- 
ers, and now find themselves, in 
their forties, both single, working in 
the same building. It was several 
months before he contacted her sug- 
gesting they meet. She had known 
he was there. “Daniel’s such a sweet 
guy, a wonderful man,” she tells me. 
Then reflecting on their past, she 
adds, “I had the upper hand and I 
was awful to him.” 

My first thought and suggestion 
after hearing this part of her story 
reinforced what she was telling her- 
self. “I hope you will be kind to 
yourself,” I said, “and take it slowly, 
get to know each other as you are 
now.” 

“Too late,” she sighs. They are 
already deeply involved. “I don’t 
want to blow this. I’ve been given 
another chance.” 

But in the email she describes 
her awareness of a massive inner 
struggle to have him entirely en- 
gaged with her, unable to think of 
anyone else. “I want to ask him a 
billion anxious questions,” she 
writes, “that will, of course, confirm 
my worst fears. He can’t possibly 
love me. I won’t fit in with his 
friends. It’s a club I can’t join. I just 
want to disappear, drop out of his 
life for awhile. No phone calls, no 
emails. Maybe he will miss me.” 

She vacillates between two ex- 
tremes. Either/or. Either entirely 
engaged or no contact at all. The 
uncertainty in the middle is too 
painful, too impossible. 
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I worry a little about what 
she might try in order to 
keep him fascinated. Some 
women and men try to an- 
ticipate exactly what the 
lover wants and press their 
psyches into that anticipated 
mold as surely as Victorian 
women pressed their bodies 
into corsets. 

There is a terrible cruelty 
in this, because the message 
is clear: [am not lovable as I 
am. The better we are at 
keeping the beloved in- 
volved with us, and the more 
confidence we have in our 
ability to manipulate, the less 
we act from our authentic 
selves, and the less we believe we 
are lovable. In fact we sometimes 
totally distort our personalities in an 
attempt to become what we think 
the beloved wants. 

But the One who created us has 
something else in mind. Although 
we spontaneously seek control, God 
draws us lovingly, sometimes to our 
annoyance, into vulnerability and 
blessing. God, who chose to become 
human in Jesus, invites us also to 
embrace our finitude and the scary 
fact of our differences. 

It will be the differences them- 
selves that will deepen and enrich 
our loving. In his grieving the death 
of his wife, C. S. Lewis recalled their 
differences as the most precious gift 
that marriage had given him: “this 
constant impact of something very 
close and intimate yet all the time 
unmistakably other, resistant, in a 
word, real” (Lewis, 20). The be- 
loved, he remembers, triumphs 
over the sentimental idol he would 
make of her. 

Indeed, we are image makers, 
dreaming ourselves a life with few 
storms and well under our control. 

Communication, bad or good, is 
part of everyday life. It is so com- 
mon and mundane that considering 
it as a contributor to God-given 
abundant life seems somehow ri- 
diculous. Abundant life should be 
made of more regal stuff. 

The Biblical character Naaman 
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comes to mind, the great Aramean 
commander, who came laden with 
gifts to the prophet Elisha to be 
cured of his leprosy. Naaman antici- 
pated a greeting befitting his station 
and some personalized ritual for his 
cure. But Elisha did not even meet 
him and accepted no gifts; rather he 
sent a messenger, who told Naaman 
to wash in the Jordan River seven 
times. Naaman almost missed the 
blessing: “We have better rivers in 
our own country.” It was his ser- 
vants who took Elisha seriously and 
persuaded the great man to do as 
he was told (2 Kings 5, NRSV). 

Studying communication skills 
as an approach to Christian living 
is a little like washing in the Jordan 
to cure leprosy. It hardly seems 
grand enough. Yet we need to be 
careful lest our astonishing Lord 
press into our hands the secret of life 
in the form of a mustard seed or 
send a maligned Samaritan to save 
us in an hour of great need. 

Good communication, which I 
will define as attentive listening to 
another’s need and speaking au- 
thentically of our own distress, we 
recognize intuitively. When we are 
troubled, a person stopping to hear 
us out blesses us abundantly. When 
tension builds in a relationship, the 
friend who speaks honestly with us 
about his/her discomfort preserves 
the relationship. Using both these 
skills requires continued courage. 


In classes I have invited 
brainstorming to disclose 
these intuitions, “When you 
are feeling upset, what is it 
you find helpful?” The an- 
swers come quickly. 

“Someone who will lis- 
ten.” 

“Someone who will not 
judge me.” 

“Someone who seems to 
care about me.” 

In those moments when 
we are injured, bewildered, 
lost, we long to be received 
openly, caringly, and without 
judgment. Someone who will 
accompany us in our suffer- 
ing brings us peace. 

Most people tell me that it is re- 
markably hard to find anyone to lis- 
ten, particularly a close friend or 
family member. That tallies exactly 
with learning difficulties expressed 
in my classes. 

I begin of course with listening, 
and whether the participants are 
parents, church people, teachers, 
pastors, or IRS workers, the listen- 
ing exercise elicits frustration. “This 
is really hard.” “I feel so powerless.” 
“T don’t feel that I’m helping at all 
if I can’t give advice.” 

But it is in being present to 
another’s need that we meet our fi- 
nite limits. And it is precisely there 
where the Spirit of God can be 
present. 

In most classes I initiate the ex- 
ercises by instructing the group to 
pair off, with a listener and a 
speaker in each twosome. I ask the 
speakers to talk about something 
slightly emotional, perhaps politics, 
junk mail, or hating to cook. Lis- 
teners have the real work. The only 
magic for them is how they use their 
bodies. I suggest that they sit within 
three feet of their speaker, and at eye 
level. I ask that they relax their bod- 
ies and look attentively at the 
speaker. This posture itself commu-. 
nicates unhurried receptive inti- 
macy. The listening itself is harder. 

For a full minute, they only lis- 
ten. After that they may reflect back 
content or feelings, in a way that po- 
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litely checks the accuracy of what 
they hear. “You were very hurt by 
your sister’s remark,”a listener 
might respond tentatively attempt- 
ing to allow the speaker to explore 
that experience. At the end of five 
or ten minutes, when I ask for feed- 
back, the speakers are intrigued at 
the grace of having a listener sim- 
ply focused on them. They discov- 
ered that the problem they pre- 
sented and its solution became 
clearer as they were able to describe 
it to a nonjudgmental listener. 

They were experiencing the 
blessedness of boundaries, the re- 
spect that they were separate 
people, competent to find their own 
solutions. The gift of listening was 
received as a blessing. 

The listeners explain that it is 
hard to keep still, especially for the 
first minute. Often someone will 
say, “I have had experiences like 
that and I wanted to share my ex- 
perience” or “I had a really good 
suggestion for that problem.” On 
occasion I have asked the speakers 
how that would have been. Gener- 
ally the speakers discovered that 
attentive listening itself enhanced 
their understanding of the problem 
at hand. Most agree that they did 
not want advice. 

Giving advice is an activity dear 
to our hearts. There is a sense that 
the other person’s problem is my 
problem, and that unless I offer 
some suggestion for a solution, Iam 
not genuinely concerned. 

Psychologist Martin Hoffman 
noted through empirical studies in 
the 1980s that human beings are 
wired to be troubled by suffering in 
another person. Even new-borns 
will show greater distress when 
they hear the cry of another child 
rather than a different noise of equal 
volume. We are designed to feel 
concern for others. Altruism is a 
basic part of human nature. And 
that is wonderful news. We recall 
the creation story: “And God saw 
that it was very good.” 

Living with this biological em- 
pathy requires wisdom. Our spon- 
taneous response to pain in another 


Although we spontaneously seek control, 


God draws us lovingly, sometimes to our 


annoyance, into vulnerability and blessing. 


person seems to be an overwhelm- 
ing desire to fix it, to have a solu- 
tion, to offer advice. When we can- 
not think of a solution, it is tempt- 
ing to ignore the situation or belittle 
the problem. But the person on the 
receiving end of that approach 
rarely experiences it as loving and 
caring. At best it is annoying and at 
worst it is an attack. 

So our most natural response is 
one without boundaries: You and I 
are the same, so my solution will 
work for you. 

When we respond to these 
urgings, we fail to respect the integ- 
rity of the other person. Or to un- 
derstand it in Christian terms, we 
cannot seem to respect the holy 
mystery of other human beings. In 
fact their otherness becomes a 
threat, and what we strive to fix in 
them we do to make ourselves feel 
better. 

Jesus was a remarkable listener 
and demonstrated clear boundaries 
and respect for the other’s integrity. 
In Mark 10, Jesus encounted 
Bartimaeus as he was leaving Jeri- 
cho. Bartimaeus, a blind beggar, 
cried out to Jesus, “Jesus, son of 
David, have mercy on me!” 

We are told that the crowd 
sternly ordered him to be quiet. 

I wonder what prompted them 
to try to silence him. Ostensibly they 
recognized Jesus as too important 
to be bothered by a beggar, since a 
beggar was unclean or a sinner by 
virtue of his blindness. But I won- 
der as well if they felt helpless. They 
were having a good time with the 
great teacher and they didn’t want 
an unfixable problem like blindness 
to surface and spoil everything. 

Jesus had other ideas. Through- 


out the encounter he respected 
Bartimaeus’s otherness, his holy 
mystery. He didn’t need to ignore 
him. He didn’t need to hide behind 
his own importance. He didn’t as- 
sume that Bartimaeus wanted to be 
healed of his blindness. “What do 
you want me to do for you?” he 
asked, and then he listened. It was 
only then that Jesus acted, respond- 
ing to Bartimaeus’s request. 

We see similar behavior in Mark 
5 when Jesus was approached sur- 
reptitiously by a woman who was 
hemorrhaging. Her actions, ap- 
proaching and touching a rabbi, 
were both illegal and immoral. Jesus 
who certainly knew the law took no 
notice of that. Rather he became ab- 
sorbed with the person as she pre- 
sented herself; he just listened with 
interest and respect. He worked 
within the limits of his own human- 
ity. He did not advise, instruct, nor 
criticize. He endured the relative 
powerlessness of genuine listening. 

Is he our model? Can we accom- 
pany people into their own pain and 
darkness? Can we manage our anxi- 
ety, our powerlessness? Only then 
will we discover a power of heal- 
ing and helping another. We will 
discover abundant life. 

Douglas Steere has described the 
gift of listening: “To ‘listen’ to 
another’s soul into a condition of 
disclosure and discovery may be 
almost the greatest service that any 
human being ever performs for an- 
other” (from Gleanings: A Random 
Harvest). 

What about the other skill, the 
one we use to express our own dis- 
tress with trouble in a relationship? 
The second skill is also problematic. 
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When tension builds up between 
one person and another, how can 
the injured party express distress? 
Following our natural impulses we 
might explode, perhaps call a few 
names, and tell the person the error 
of their actions. Our sentences will 
most likely begin with you. Or we 
might ask a dozen Why questions. 
“Why did you do this to me? You 
are so insensitive. You make me so 
angry. You are so mean.” Not much 
information can be found in these 
responses. 

Or we could withdraw in hurt 
and nurse our wounds, letting dis- 
tance develop and bitterness grow. 

Both responses focus strongly on 
the need for the other person to 
change in order for us to be safe. The 
self is disempowered in this sce- 
nario. Our intense passion to change 
and to control the other person is 
strong, and since it virtually never 
works, our natural response is to try 
harder and feel hopeless. 

The second skill again walks di- 
rectly into our helplessness. We can- 
not use the imagined power of 
blame, but rather we need to com- 
municate information about our 
discomfort. Our sentences begin 
with J rather than you. Many people 
look at me in shock, “But that’s not 
strong enough.” Somehow blaming 
and criticizing are what I hear ar- 
gued in my counseling office. Such 
responses feel much more self-as- 
sertive. “You mean,” I am asked in- 
dignantly, “I shouldn’t defend my- 
self.” I cautiously ask if those meth- 
ods bring resolution to the situation. 

But the resistance does under- 
line how very scary and hard it is to 
be authentic. It feels much more 
powerful either to attack or to dis- 
appear. 

Many times a couple will ex- 
change you messages on different 
topics. 

Why don’t you ever... ? 

“T’ll do that when you...” 

Somewhere in those exchanges 
both persons forget what the origi- 
nal issue was, and eventually they 
leave off hurt and exhausted. 
“Fights get us nowhere,” they com- 
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When we are troubled, a person stopping 


to hear us out blesses us abundantly. 


plain, knowing that leaving their 
grievances buried is also dangerous. 

Jesus demonstrated that he did 
not play blame games. He remained 
on one topic. When the scribes and 
Pharisees, powerbrokers in the first 
century, brought a woman caught 
in adultery before them, reporting 
the law’s demand as a test to catch 
him, Jesus would not answer. When 
pressed further, he reached to the 
central issue, universal sin. “Let 
anyone among you who is without 
sin be the first to throw a stone at 
her” (John 8:1-10, NRSV). 

It is really there that we need to 
start as we pick up the second tool. 
We are hurt, frightened, alienated 
from a loved one, and we know that 
we can hurt, frighten, and alienate 
others as well. It is out of our hu- 
man frailty that our use of the sec- 
ond communication skill emanates. 
Although we also are capable of 
hurting, we can also name our dis- 
tress. 

In the second communication 
skill, sentences begin with I, fol- 
lowed by a feeling. Some partici- 
pants in my classes need to develop 
a list of feelings in order to describe 
their own. Recognition of feelings 
is part of our entry into vulnerabil- 
ity and humanness. 

A full formula for the I-state- 
ment describes the situation, ex- 
presses how it affects me and then 
how I feel about it. The J-message 
might sound like this: “When I was 
explaining my ideas and you 
laughed, I felt ashamed and hurt.” 
In that case, the speaker may elicit 
a defensive response. Such a re- 
sponse can be handled with reflec- 
tive listening. But it also leaves room 
for repentance and conversation. 
“Ym sorry. I didn’t realize I was 
doing that.” , 

We need to listen attentively. We 


need to speak authentically. What a 
simple solution, so commonplace 
and so difficult. Doing that, we find 
ourselves invited to step into our 
vulnerability. Doing that, God 
meets us with grace in the ordinary. 
The kingdom of God is a mustard 
plant, not a redwood tree. 

We who would dream ourselves 
as God face a God who chose in 
Jesus to become human, living 
abundantly within the confines of 
finitude. And so we face a consis- 
tently restless Spirit of God who 
calls us out beyond our depth, be- 
yond our control. This God sends 
us a partner, a friend, a child, whom 
we deeply love, but whose reality 
contradicts our dream. 

“Come,” God whispers into our 
hearts, “let me take from you bur- 
dens of perfectionism and control 
that will inhibit your joy. Receive 
with wonder this partner, this 
friend, this child, whom I give to 
you. He will be unmistakably other; 
she will be resistant. You will learn 
about my love and forgiveness,” 
says God, “ina daily theology of liv- 
ing. In the midst of reality, centered 
in finitude, I will grant you abun- 
dant life.” 


Peggy Alter is a therapist in private 
practice in Berkeley. She is the author 
of Resurrection Psychology: An Un- 
derstanding of Human Personality 
Based on the Life and Teachings of 
Jesus. 
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HEALING 


What is Spiritual Abuse? ‘The mistreatment of a 
person who is in need of help, support, or greater 
spiritual empowerment with the result of weakening, 
undermining, or decreasing that person's spiritual 
empowerment. Spiritual abuse can occur when a 
leader uses his or her spiritual position to control 
or dominate another person. It often involves 
overriding the feelings and opinions of another, 
without regard to what will result in the other 
person's state of living, emotions, or spiritual 
well-being. In this application, power is used to 

bolster the position or needs of a leader over and 


above one who comes to them in need.” 


— Jeff VanVonderen 
"The Subtle Power of Spiritual Abuse.” 


To reserve your place at this conference, fill out the form below and mail with your check or 
money order to: Healing / Trinity Lutheran Church / 1225 Hopyard Road / Pleasanton, CA 94566 


i Registration form: Healing from Spiritual Abuse Conference 
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New College Berkeley & Trinity Lutheran Church, Pleasanton, host a conference for the community on: 
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Spiritual 
Hbuse 
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Ken Blue, author of: “Healing Spiritual Abuse: How to 
Break Free from Bad Church Experiences" 
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Spiritual Abuse: Recognizing and Escaping Spiritual 
Manipulation and False Spiritual Authority Within the 
Church,” and “When God's People Let You Down" 
www.spiritualabuse.com 


Panelists: 


Margaret Thaler Singer, Ph.D., Emeritus Adjunct 
Professor of Psychology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, author of: “Cults in our Midst” 

Michelle Campbell, Director, REVEAL.ORG: An online 
resource designed to educate, support and encourage 
individuals recovering from spiritual abuse. 


Tony Fieni, Christian Recovery Pastor, Community 
Presbyterian Church, Danville, CA 


Joel Kleinbaum, Conference leader for former members 
of a spiritually abusive group 


Information: 


e Saturday February 15, 2003 

© 8:30 am — 5:00 pm, Healing Service following the Conference. 

¢ $50 Individuals, $80 Couples, Scholarships available upon request. 
¢ Make checks payable to: Trinity Lutheran Church and send with the 
registration form oppposite to: Healing Conference / Trinity Lutheran 


Church / 1225 Hopyard Road / Pleasanton, CA 94566 


i Phone For more info: 925-846-6363 or www.trinitypleasanton.org/healing 
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Signs 


A Thriller Looks for Meaning 


reviewed by 
Sharon Gallagher 


Sign n.: 1.) an incised mark 2.) an 
omen or portent 3.) a miraculous dem- 
onstration of divine will or power 


The previews for Signs promised a 
glossy Mel Gibson vehicle in the 
science fiction/ horror vein, and the 
movie made good on that promise. 
But, surprisingly, there’s much more 
to director M. Night Shyamalan’s 
newest offering than thrills and 
chills. 

The mood is creepy and forebod- 
ing, as it was in The Sixth Sense, 
Shyamalan ’s acclaimed supernatu- 
ral horror film. The elements—cute 
children, a farm, a loving dad, base- 
ball-playing uncle, dog—should 
add up to what we used to think of 
as a Disney film. But not in this 
movie. 

From the opening moment 
when Graham Hess (Gibson) sits 
bolt upright in bed, the look on his 
face tells us that despite the bucolic 
setting, this won’t be a warm, nos- 
talgic tale. Through a combination 
of lighting and camera angles, even 
ordinary domestic scenes become 
ominous. 
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Strange crop patterns have ap- 
peared in the cornfields of Hess’s 
Pennsylvania farm. The family dog, 
who has been barking frantically at 
the rustling corn-fields, suddenly 
turns vicious. A stranger is seen 
walking across the farmhouse roof. 

Hess struggles to come up with 
rational explanations for the grow- 


ing number of weird phenomena 
but in the end none of them is ad- 
equate. Soon the wildest interpre- 
tation of events is the only accept- . 
able one. Aliens have landed and 
they aren’t friendly. Then the film 
switches into high-gear horror. The 
family becomes increasingly fearful 
without really knowing what it is 


they fear: who the aliens are, what 
they want, what they can do. 

But there are also more subtle 
mysteries. The crop patterns aren’t 
the only signs in the movie. There 
is a pattern on a wall in the shape of 
a cross that was recently taken 
down. There’s also a photo of an 
intact family with amom, two kids, 
and a dad in a clerical collar. 

The missing pieces—the woman 
in the photo, the clerical collar, and 
the cross on the wall—are related. 
Hess, who had been an Episcopa- 
lian priest, lost his wife in a car ac- 
cident six months earlier and since 
that time has turned his back on the 
God he believes abandoned him. 

Hess was with his wife when she 
died and, to him, her last words 
were senseless, just a few dying 
brain cells sputtering off unrelated 
nonsense. The world has made no 
sense to him since that time. He re- 
signed his vocation, and is raising 
his children as best he can, but can 
offer them no spiritual sustenance, 
no hope. 

Yet, during this crisis (the alien 
invasion), out of habit his family 
turns to him for spiritual solace. 
When his brother asks him for help, 
Gibson gives a beautiful speech. 
There are two kinds of people in the 
world: the first kind believes that 
everything that happens is random, 
and we have much to fear. The sec- 
ond kind sees everything as having 
a purpose and lives in the surety 
that when they get through their tri- 
als, someone is waiting for them. 

After this moving speech, Hess 
asks his brother if he is comforted. 
His brother says “yes,” and affirms 
that he is one of the second group. 
Then Gibson says that he no longer 
is, that despite being able to say the 
inspiring words, he is part of the 
first group. 

In the events leading to the 
movie's finale, Hess once again dis- 
covers patterns, not in cornfields 
but in communication. He under- 
stands that his wife’s dying words 
did have meaning, and with that 
understanding he again believes in 
a loving God. He sees life not just 


On being told my poetry 
was found in a broken photo copier 


My poetry is jamming your machine 


It broke the photocopier; I’m to blame, 


With pictures copied from a world unseen. 


My poem is in the works—I’m on the scene; 


We free my verse, and I confess my shame. 


My poetry is jamming your machine. 


Though you berate me with what might have been, 


You stop to read the poem just the same, 


And pictures copied from a world unseen 


Subvert the icons on your mental screen 


And open windows with a whispered name; 


My poetry is jamming your machine. 


For chosen words can change the things they mean 


And set the once-familiar world aflame 


With pictures copied from a world unseen. 


The mental props give way, on which you lean, 


The world you see will never be the same. 


My poetry is jamming your machine 


With pictures copied from a world unseen 


—Malcolm Guite 


as a series of random events but as 
signs that someone is waiting at the 
other end. Though told in a sci-fi, 
horror genre, Signs is really a film 
about faith. 

Ina recent cover story, Newsweek 
labeled Shyamalan “the new 
Spielberg,” and there are similari- 
ties. Both directors are good story- 


tellers who often set supernatural 
stories in familiar suburban terri- 
tory. But Shyamalan’s vision is 
darker—his aliens aren’t cute. Al- 
though Signs is a disturbing movie, 
its resolution offers hope. There’s 
an implication that the cross will be 
put back in the place that held only 
its ghostly shadow. 
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music 


Eerern.Case 
Beeline (Vanguard Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


On his web site, singer- 
songwriter Peter Case has 
posted a train-of-conscious- 
ness journal from a_ road 
tour he took with violinist 
David Perales in post- 
election November 2000. 
(www.petercase.com) 

A veteran of the folk-rock 
scene, Case is a searcher and 
man of self-interrogation with 
a vein of self-doubt, as re- 
vealed in the following: “What 
hopes keep me going? Visions 
or fantasy? Alchemy? Unlock- 
ing hidden powers? This late 
in the game? Breakthrough? 
Artistically? Personally? Cul- 
turally? Is it even possible? 
What factors combine with 
years of fears to drag down 
ambitious losers? Is that what 
Iam?” 

Case answers himself: “Forget 
the competition. Stay. HERE / NOW, 
cunning, reaching . . . imagination 
powers of conjuration . . . and the 
songs .. . once again soaring .. . in 
the love of Jesus .. . & always be- 
friended by the shadow.” 

Even when confronting the 
shadows in his life, Case believes in 
the power of song, as evidenced on 
his latest and ninth solo CD, Beeline 
(Vanguard). It’s a sting-and-honey 
album that is alluring not only for 
its song styling—a blend of coun- 
try blues, folk, Indian raga, 
Beatlesque psychedelia, and pure 
pop lyricism enriched by his bluesy 
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fingerpicking and charged rhythmic 
strumming—but also for its poi- 
gnant immediacy and emotion. The 
album contains nine melodically in- 
delible originals and a rocking cover 
of Townes Van Zandt’s “Ain’t 
Leavin’ Your Love.” 

The CD grew out of a painful 
year in Case’s life, ranging from per- 
sonal problems (his divorce and his 
father’s death) to his dismay over 
the September 11" terrorism. In- 
stead of plotting out the shape of 
new songs, Case let the tunes arrive 
on their own—in some cases liter- 
ally emerging full-formed out of the 
troubled times. Hé says that the 
songs were “sudden and inspired” 


and are best described as “dis- 
patches about my life.” 

Beeline’s highlight tracks in- 
clude the melodic beauty “If 
You've Got a Light to Shine” 
(written as a tune of faith a few 
days after the World Trade 
Towers fell), the soft acoustic 
rocker “I Hear Your Voice,” the 
slide-guitar showcase “It’s 
Cold Inside,” the upbeat 
“Mafiana Campeen” and the 
reflective “Gone.” There are 
also a couple of pieces inflected 
with Indian music: the Missis- 
sippi Delta-meets-Delhi blues 
“Evening Raga,” inspired by 
listening to Ravi Shankar 
ragas, and the hopeful “First 
Light.” 

On Beeline, Case enlists his 
touring band, including drum- 
mer Sandy Chila and bassist 
Dave Meshell. His son Joshua is also 
featured, contributing electronic 
guitar and computerized effects that 
sound like the Revolver-era psyche- 
delic doodlings of the Beatles. 

An early ‘70s San Francisco 
street musician, Case set aside his 
acoustic blues music in the mid ‘70s 
to play in punk bands and in 1978 
formed the Plimsouls, a folk-rock 
group that scored the underground 
hit “A Million Miles Away.” Case 
gravitated back to his acoustic roots, 
however, in the mid-’80s, disbanded 
the Plimsouls, and pursued a career 
as a solo artist in Los Angeles cof- 
feehouses. He linked up with T 


Bone Burnett, who co-produced 
his self-titled debut album for 
Geffen Records in 1985. 

Peter Case was roundly ap- 
plauded as a “masterpiece” by 
Rolling Stone and album of the 
year by New York Times writer 
Robert Palmer. Case’s song “Old 
Blue Car” was nominated for a 
Grammy, and he set off on na- 
tional and European tours. He 
continued to record for Geffen, 
then hooked up with Vanguard in 
1994. The label gave him the free- 
dom to explore whatever style of 
music he chose to throw into the 
mix. As a result, Case recorded a 
series of strong outings: Torn 
Again (1995), Full Service No Wait- 
ing (1997) and Flying Saucer Blues 
(2000). In addition, last year Case 
produced the Grammy-nomi- 
nated Avalon Blues: A Tribute to 
Mississippi John Hurt for Vanguard 
and self-released Thank You St. 
Jude, an album of new takes on his 
old songs available on his web site 
and at live performances. 

While not outwardly spiritual, 
Case’s music is informed by his 
beliefs. In a recent conversation, 
he talked about his faith. He iden- 
tifies himself as a Christian, be- 
lieving strongly that “what meets 
the eye is a lot less than what’s 
really going on.” He adds, “I’m 
not an Ashcroft-prosecuting 
Christian. I believe in Jesus as a 
guy who talked about forgiveness 
and justice. He didn’t get any 
votes or become famous. He hung 
out with street people and crimi- 
nals. I’ve been through my share 
of crises, and I learned that, when 
the chips are down, you have to 
reach out for help—and my whole 
life has been completely out of con- 
trol plenty of times.” 

Case says he’s happy with Bee- 
line and its songs of anger and grief, 
resolution and hope. He’s also 
pleased with the band’s delivery. 
“All music for me is the sound of 
people playing over their heads,” he 
says. “It’s a matter of elevating one- 
self to the point where magical 
things happen. It’s reaching beyond 


rawing on a wealth of biog- 
raphical, autobiographical, 
and fictional material span- 
ning four millennia and five 
continents, Soul Searchers fea- 
tures stories of past and 
present writers, thinkers, and social figures 
whose diverse lives attest to the difficulties. 
and delights found along the pilgrimage of 
life. Those whose stories or writings appear 
in the book include Abraham, Jesus, 
Augustine, Dante, Joan of Arc, Ignatius 
Loyola, William Shakespeare, Charles 
Dickens, Fyodor Dostoevsky, C. $. Lewis, 
Anne Frank, Mother Teresa, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Dylan 
Thomas, Nelson Mandela, Maya Angelou, 
Charles Colson, Kathleen Norris, and Billy 
Graham. 


Soul Searchers, a beautiful work that will 
resonate deeply with all who are interested 
in the journey of the human spirit, offers 
modern-day seekers guidance for their own 
journeys by presenting the inspiring stories 
of those who have gone before. 
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in your heart, reaching through the 
music to get to that place where 
you're surprised.” This act of dis- 
covery in the creative process moti- 
vates him. 

In his website travelogue, Case 
writes that to be a singer, one must 
have the will “to convert, to rise” 
and to have the belief “in love, in 
home run swings, in turns of phrase 
and fortune.” The singer is the 


“small axe chopping down a big 
tree... dreams will come true, pris- 
oners will be freed, sick will be 
cured, lame will walk, blind will see, 
justice will be done, bills will be 
paid...” 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is author 
of The Bug Book. He writes about music 


for Downbeat, the San Francisco 


Chronicle, and elsewhere. 
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The Bondwoman’s Narrative 


by Hannah Crafts, edited by Henry Louis Gates, Jr. 


Warner Books, 2002 


reviewed by Imani Perry 


The Bondwoman’s Narrative is 
the first novel written by a 
formerly enslaved American 
woman, and is perhaps the 
only novel written by an Af- 
rican-American woman ex- 
slave at all. Because the exact 
date of its completion re- 
mains unknown, it is as yet 
impossible to know. What is 
certain, however, is that the 
publication of this work is a 
landmark in literary history. 
The book bears two 
names, that of the author 
Hannah Crafts (likely a 
pseudonym) and that of its 
contemporary editor, a re- 
nowned scholar of African- 
American studies, Harvard 
professor Henry Louis Gates 
Jr. We have to thank another 
person for this treasure as 
well, however, a woman 
whose career and passion 
served as a bridge between the 19th 
century author, and the 21st century 
editor—Dorothy Porter Wesley. 
Although not well known to the 
general public, anyone with even a 
partial knowledge of African- 
American literature, history, or poli- 
tics through the world of books has 
probably had some encounter with 
her legacy. She served as librarian 
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at Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for over 40 years. She was 
fondly referred to on campus as the 
“shopping bag lady,” a testament to 
her penchant for carrying loads of 
books out of dusty attics, second- 
hand stores, and estate sales, all for 
the sake of collecting and sharing 
works by and about people of Afri- 
can descent. This novel emerged 


from her enormous personal 
collection, and Gates dedicates 
his publication to her. 

It was, in fact, the presence 
of the work in Porter Wesley’s 
collection that alerted Gates to 
its potential value. He pur- 
chased it at the Swann Galler- 
ies annual auction of “printed 
and manuscript African- 
Americana” for the sum of 
$8,500, a very small price con- 
sidering its importance. In her 
earlier mid 20th century dis- 
covery of the manuscript, Por- 
ter Wesley began a quest that 
Gates would conclude by 
bringing it to publication. 

The long introduction to 
The Bondwoman’s Narrative is 
the story of that quest. Gates, 
a masterful writer, presents his 
efforts as an adventure tale of 
authenticating this document. 
He seeks to identify the ap- 
proximate date of the novel and that 
it was written by a black women, 
and succeeds in both. It was writ- 
ten somewhere between 1853 and 
1861, and although her exact iden- 
tity is not determined, there are two 
likely candidates. 

The resources he draws upon in 
the process are varied. Science re- 
veals the date of the ink and paper. 


Determinations as to the class and 
education of the author are made 
through careful analyses of the style 
of her handwriting and the nuances 
of her prose. Numerous false slave 
narratives were penned by North- 
ern white abolitionists, and there- 
fore evaluation of her education and 
experience through an examination 
of her writing style was necessary 
in order to distinguish this authen- 
tic work of fiction from false works 
of non-fiction. 

Historian's tools were employed 
in Gates’s quest. Her references to 
events and landmarks are keys to 
the time when it was written. Cen- 
sus records are keys to who she was. 
Gates shares the emotional process 
of discovery, its frustrations, and its 
excitement. He humbly recognizes 
this work as a collaborative process, 
acknowledging the various experts 
he turned to for assistance, from lit- 
erary scholars, to historians, to ar- 
chivists and scientists. He reveals a 
vibrant intellectual community 
working together to bring this text 
to general readership. 

Once the novel begins, the 
reader knows its significance. It is a 
tale of slavery and freedom and 
takes place in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Washington, D.C. The 
heroine, of what appears to be a 
semiautobiographical work, pre- 
sents her arduous journey out of 
enslavement. 

Aborted attempts at escape, im- 
prisonment, and the historical and 
literary convention of light-com- 
plexioned blacks “passing” for 
white are all elements of Crafts’s 
tale. The novel is published as an 
exact transcription of the handwrit- 
ten manuscript. Thus the reader is 
able to read her editing process 
through crossed-out words and 
phrases. 

This isn’t too much of a distrac- 
tion from the story, although it does 
continually remind you of how the 
novel was discovered. As one 
would expect of a draft, the writing 
is sometimes clumsy, littered with 
grammatical errors and misspell- 
ings. We learn in the introduction 


As in countless narratives of the African-Ameri- 


can tradition, her faith is not dampened by slavery 


and racial hatred, but rather provides sustenance 


through these worldly evils. 


that these errors provide informa- 
tion about the extent of her educa- 
tion. 

Moreover, the fact that this novel 
wasn’t edited by others affords us 
what Gates terms our only view into 
the “unmediated consciousness” of 
one who was enslaved. This is not a 
work that was tweaked by white 
abolitionists, as was the published 
writing of most blacks during that 
period, or critiqued by the learned. 
What we read is exactly as it 
emerged from Crafts’s imagination 
and experience. 

The novel is the product of a 
woman who was well read but not 
formally educated. It is peppered 
with polysyllabic words, and with 
a hodgepodge of literary forms and 
conventions, borrowing from gothic 
and sentimental novels, as well as 
from slave narratives, and popular 
journalistic stories of slave escape. 

There are uncanny coincidences 
and lapses in the logic of the story, 
yet it is nevertheless thoroughly en- 
gaging. She writes at times with hi- 
larity, poignancy, and beauty. A 
gifted crafter of words, she uses 
symbolism and troping effectively, 
often bringing in minor characters 
and incidents to illustrate the insti- 
tution of slavery and its ill effects. 

We read the story of Rose, a slave 
woman, who is horrifically tortured 
for refusing to drown a dog, the pet 
of her daughter who was sold away 
from her, and the sole reminder of 
her beloved child. Her death serves 
as a curse upon the home of the 
master. 

We also read the story of Mrs. 
Cosgrove; a mistress who spirals 
into desperate jealousy and cruelty 


because of her husband’s numerous 
affairs with slave women, who are 
hidden away, along with their chil- 
dren, about the plantation. 

Even amid the drama and pain of 
slavery, we laugh at times, such as 
when Hannah’s insufferable mis- 
tress accidentally turns black after 
applying a popular new skin cream, 
causing the mistress great humilia- 
tion, and giving Hannah a faintly 
suppressed glee. 

Although the heroine has mo- 
ments of pleasure and joy she expe- 
riences her enslavement as the ter- 
rible institution it was. It is her spiri- 
tuality that enables her to withstand 
her circumstances. 

Hannah is a snob, who is ex- 
tremely aware of the divisions be- 
tween the slaves of the house and 
those who work in the fields and 
live in the squalor of the cabins. But 
worship is the great equalizer, and 
she respects the religiosity she en- 
counters among the unlettered— 
even though she mocks at their 
naive superstitions. She is moti- 
vated to embark upon her final and 
successful escape attempt because 
her master intends to marry her to 
a field hand she finds repulsive. 

Beyond that, marriage was 
anathema to her in her present cir- 
cumstances, because procreation 
would bring still more lives into en- 
slavement. But the prospect of be- 
ing married to one she considers so 
lowly a person seems to horrify her 
most. 

Although aspects of her person- 
ality are unattractive, Hannah’s fal- 
libility breathes realism into her 
deep expressions of faith. Although 
she appears to consider herself su- 
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perior to the majority of her fellow 
black Americans, she is firmly 
rooted within the African-American 
theological traditions. She imagines 
the greatest freedom as that 
awarded in death. Heaven in its 
glory lies in opposition to the sin of 
slavery. 

In her darkest moments she 
prays for death to come, yet she con- 
tinually emerges from despair into 
a sense of transcendence, even at the 
most frightening times. 

Her faith is a meditation, and she 
has a Christian interpretation of her 
sufferings as spiritual trials or 
crosses to bear. She readily offers 
thanks to God for any goodness that 
flows to her. As in countless narra- 
tives of the African-American tradi- 
tion, her faith is not dampened by 
slavery and racial hatred, but rather 
provides sustenance through these 
worldly evils. She finds security in 
the knowledge that God is on the 
side of the meek and humble. 

The novel concludes in the con- 
ventions of 19" century sentimen- 
tal fiction, with happiness and mar- 
riage. Hannah is a free woman, hav- 
ing escaped to the north, and now 
is the wife of a Methodist minister. 
She is reunited with the mother 
from whom she was sold as a child, 
a domestic reunion that provides a 
particularly African-American in- 
terpretation to sentimentalism. 

Although the conclusion is 
neatly joyous it is neither naive nor 
trite. She quotes the 23™ Psalm at 
the beginning of the final chapter, 
“He leadeth me through the green 
pastures, and by the still waters.” 
This happy conclusion doesn’t al- 
low Hannah or the reader to forget 
how she found comfort in God 
while in the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

Just as the valley and the pas- 
tures are part of one praise song, so 
this narrative opens our eyes to the 
painful history of slavery, as well as 
to the beautiful faith and struggle 
of those who endured it. 


Imani Perry is an assistant professor at 
Rutgers School of Law, Camden. 
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Book Notes 


Portraits of the Word 


by Timothy Botts 
Tyndale House, 2002 


GREAT SESGES 


PORERAIL GS 


OF FNERERLE EN ExPat 


Master calligrapher Timothy Botts is well- 
known for his “word portraits” based on 
Biblical meditations (Proverbs, The Book 
of Psalms). His new book, Portraits of the 
Word, a collection of calligraphy and 
prayers, is also accompanied by insights 
into how the artist conceived the work. 
For example, in his treatment of Isaiah 53: 
3, 5-6, “He was despised and rejected. . . 
” Botts writes, “the circle shows up a lot 
in my biblical work as an eternal symbol, representing the text’s universal 
application. In this case it also alludes to the crown of thorns that Jesus 
wore.” These explications of the creative process are an interesting addi- 
tion to another of Botts’s beautiful books. 


The Green Earth: Poems of Creation 
by Luci Shaw 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2002 


Any new collection of poems by Radix poetry editor Luci Shaw is a wel- 
come event. One of the striking attributes of Shaw’s poetry is the strong 
faith expressed in images that are always fresh, always subtle. Shaw is 
also a gifted observer of nature—and The Green Earth is a collection that 
sings creation’s praises. As Walter Wangerin has said about the book, “Luci 
Shaw picks delicate living things and holds them in hands so formed to 
the things themselves that nothing is bruised or damaged.” 


Amazing Grace 
by Steve Turner 
Ecco Press, 2002 


Journalist Steve Turner’s story of “America’s favorite song” provides a 
thoughtful and thorough history of the hymn’s origins and impact over 
the centuries. His biographical / theological portrait of hymn-writer John 
Newton reveals a man “appalled at the depths of his sinfulness and amazed 
at the heights of God’s mercy.” Turner’s analysis of the song’s continuing 
popularity includes quotes from his conversations with musicians like 
Pete Seeger, Arlo Guthrie, and Judy Collins (who wrote the foreword). | 
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An Interview with Scientist and Novelist John Olson 


on Science, Creativity, and Christian Faith 


by J. Sibley Law 


For many of us who embark on a 
journey to make sense of our cul- 
ture in the context of our Christian 
faith, the travels have been confus- 
ing at times—triumphant at other 
times. If we include along the way 
the subcultures of the American 
scientific community and the liter- 
ary attempts of budding writers, 
we are confronted with an ardu- 
ous task. 

Author John Olson celebrates 
his ability to blend these separate 
and seemingly competing interests 
with the publication of his latest 
novel, The Fifth Man (recently 
published by Bethany House). 
Co-authored with Randy Inger- 
manson, it is the second novel 
about Valkerie Jansen, an astro- 
naut and scientist on the first 
staffed space exploration to Mars. 
The first novel, Oxygen, won the 
2002 Christy Award for Futuristic 
Fiction, beating out Desecration by 
Tim LaHaye and Jerry Jenkins. 
What makes these sci-fi/ thrillers 
even more interesting is the fact that 
Valkerie’s Christian faith is critical 
to their plots. 

A few months ago I was invited 
to Olson’s home to participate in a 
monthly writers’ group, one that 
seemed always to conclude in the 
wee hours of the morning. At the 
end of one of those meetings John 
agreed to the following interview: 


Radix: John, people make state- 
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ments like “I’m a Christian, 
scientist,” or “I’m a novelist.” For 
some people these are defining state- 
ments about who they are. What 
does it mean to you to be all three? 


Olson: In one way it means I don’t 
completely fit in. When I write fic- 
tion, I write fiction as a scientist 
would write fiction. I do science as a 
novelist would do science. But be- 
ing a Christian is just who I am. It 


colors everything I do. 


Radix: Someone who reads 
Oxygen or The Fifth Man might 
say that about your science. 


Olson: Well, that’s my day job. 
My approach to writing is in- 
formed by my scientific training 
as an engineer. I know a lot of 
writers who are more intuitive 
in their approach to writing. 
They just “sit back and see what 
happens.” I tried that in college. 
My character stood in line at the 
airport for 67 pages. The attempt 
was disgustingly boring. 

Being a scientist and an engi- 
neer has helped me plan out sto- 
ries. For me a story idea is like 
an hypothesis. The completed 
novel comes from sifting and 
searching and doing the hard 
work of finding the truth. 


Radix: How does being a novelist 
affect these other areas? 


Olson: I don’t feel like a novelist 
yet. That sounds so much like a 
career, and I write novels one story 
at atime. Think about a pregnant 
women in labor being asked about 
her career as a mother. She would 
probably have little to say about 
the career and much to say about 
the task at hand. 


Radix: That sounds painful. 
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Olson: Indeed. 


Radix: What made writing snap 
into place for you? 


Olson: I kept going back to writing 
because I had to. What really 
brought it all together for me was a 
children’s story that I wrote in 
rhymed verse. It forced me to marry 
the two halves of my personality. In 
order to complete the book I had to 
bring in the planning and analyti- 
cal parts of my brain. The mistake 
for me in my early writing was ig- 
noring that important part of who I 
am. That short children’s story 
forced me to write with my whole 
person. 


Radix: How did this whole person 
emerge in your life? 


Olson: I came from a family of read- 
ers and I was a reader. We went to 
my grandmother’s house in Minne- 
sota and she had an attic library. 
That experience of reading and 
sharing reading helped me to appre- 
ciate the writing. But it was C. S. 
Lewis who finally brought me to a 
place of wanting to write. Perelandra 
really moved me. Here was some- 
one who had touched me long after 
he was dead. What a powerful 
thing! 

As far as science is concerned, I 
always assumed I would be a sci- 
entist, just like my parents. 

Like the writing and the science 
that had been part of my life all 
along, my faith blossomed when I 
went to college. I met Christians 
who loved to have fun and who 
didn’t fall into the stereotypical 
roles [had grown accustomed to. It 
was the first time I felt at-home 
within the church family. It’s called 
the Good News for a reason and | 
was able to experience that. 


Radix: Any complications? What 
has been difficult about integrating 
all three of these into your life? 


Olson: It’s difficult in a lot of ways. 
Of course there are the conflicts that 
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For me a story idea 
is like an hypoth- 
esis. The completed 
novel comes from 
sifting and search- 
ing and doing the 
hard work of find- 


ing the truth. 


everyone thinks of between science 
and Christianity. But the thing that 
surprised me most was the conflict 
between Christianity and the arts. 

Beginning about the time of 
Darwin’s popularity, some Chris- 
tians began to separate themselves. 
Art then began to be used as propa- 
ganda. Creating beauty wasn’t good 
enough; you had to push a certain 
message and that was still prevalent 
in my upbringing. So I found my- 
self asking questions: When does 
art become propaganda? When 
does message replace the beauty of 
truth? It’s about walking the tension 
between the message and the truth. 
Something is Christian only when 
it’s truth, so even my far-fetched fic- 
tion tales can be true, or “ring true.” 

Plots can heighten situations, 
they can even be engineered, but 
they become true when they begin 
to explore things in new ways. Art 
should speak truth. But I don’t want 
to display it in such a way that it 
becomes only a vehicle for a particu- 
lar message. Imagine watching tele- 
vision, and all that ever occurred 
was white words appearing on a 
black screen. It would miss the po- 
tential of the medium. 


Radix: Your day job as a scientist in 
the medical industry must deal with 
those kinds of issues all the time. 


Olson: We write software for the 
research end of the pharmaceutical 
industry. The programs we write 
help researchers discover new 
drugs. Researchers used to create 
drugs and then go try them out or 
test them. Now they use computers 
to figure out what a drug would 
need to do to battle this or that ail- 
ment. They run the data through a 
program and it helps them deter- 
mine what the drug should be like. 


Radix: How does your work ignite 
your dreams or passion for science? 


Olson: | like software because at the 
end of the day I can look at some- 
thing and say, “It is good.” I get to 
build something, to create things 
that haven’t been made. Writing 
software is similar to writing books. 
You use a computer. You let your 
thoughts flow from your fingertips. 
You need to be analytical and use 
the rational side of your brain. But 
you also have to step back and be 
creative. That’s how I like to work, 
which is somewhat counter to the 
traditional ways that scientists 
work. 


Radix: You have seamlessly 
blended those two parts of your 
personality in your writing. The first 
book, Oxygen, is a page-turner. | 
stayed up late one night to finish the 
second half, which I didn’t expect, 
since I don’t generally read science- 
fiction. What was it about Oxygen 
that worked so well? 


Olson: Technically speaking, you 
have people you really care about. 
You've read stories that didn’t grab 
you even though they might have 
been adventurous. In Oxygen we 
started with the first domino and 
that pushed the rest of it forward. 
The action was directly connected 
to the characters. We created char- 
acters who were worth caring 
about. 


Radix: What made it work for you 
on a more personal level? 


Olson: God made me witha thirst 
for adventure. So, I write about 
things I would like to be doing. It’s 
a safe way to explore or go on an 
adventure. It’s using that creative 
urge toward adventure. 


Radix: Creative urge? 


Olson: Something we humans do. 
I think that’s part of being made in 
God’s image. That’s part of what I 
get to do with writing. For me, 
writing is like an act of praise. My 
heart sings when I’m writing and 
things are working well. I have to 
get up and share it with my wife, 
even though it destroys the flow. I 
get so excited I can’t sit still. Most 
of the time I write at night, after 
the kids are asleep, and once fin- 
ished, I lie awake in that excitement. 


Radix: Which of your characters is 
most like you? 


Olson: Valkerie. Of the two of us 
[authors], I wrote Valkerie’s story. 
More than any other character I’ve 
written, she is like me. She worries 
too much about what others think 
of her. She can be strong and weak. 
Without thinking she worries about 
the little things but the big things 
help focus her mind. 


Radix: Tell me about her faith. 


Olson: She has two levels of faith: 
the rational, she knows what she 
believes and why she believes it. She 
also has gut-level faith, which is true 
engrained faith. In Oxygen, she has 
a rational crisis of faith. I think sci- 
entists struggle with that more than 
most people. If you know someone, 
you don’t question it because you 
have a gut-level knowledge of them. 
But scientists have been trained to 
be skeptical as part of their think- 
ing, especially about other people’s 
science. That is how a scientist 
makes a name. 

This is particularly true on the ra- 


tional side of things. Christian sci- 
entists have a trained skepticism 
that forces them constantly to look 
for evidence. But at the same time 
they have met Jesus and know it, 
and nothing can shake that, though 
many of them may be distracted by 
questions they haven’t answered 
and feel a need to track down those 
answers. 


Radix: At least one character in Oxy- 
gen has a conversion experience. I 
appreciated the way you handled 
that part of the story. How do you 
capture an experience like that with 
authenticity? 


Olson: I have read some fictional- 
ized conversion experiences that I 
felt were phony. Those instances 
seemed formulaic; they followed 
some three-step operation and if 
they got all three in, it equaled con- 
version. Making something cut- 
and-dried that is deeply mysterious 
and awesome cheapens it and 
makes it false. It’s not cut-and-dried. 
It is the God of the universe work- 
ing with a creature, who is so com- 
plicated that we will never fully 
understand the creature much less 
the Creator. 


That partnership is never the 
same twice, because no two indi- 
viduals are the same. It is often 
very gradual, too. People are 
drawn to God in many, many 
small tugs. Very rarely are they 
yanked off their feet in one cold 
decision. 

The answer is retaining the ex- 
perience in the experience of be- 
ing drawn to God. It’s too easy to 
get caught up and over-describe 
it or to make it trite. To make it 
authentic we tried not to have one 
deciding moment but to have a 
series of moments. Then when it 
happens, even the character is left 
pondering: Wow, what was that? I 
think some readers might read 
those scenes and wonder what 
had really happened. 


Radix: Without giving away any 
spoilers, where is the story 
headed in The Fifth Man? 


Olson: The original reason I wanted 
to write Oxygen was because I 
wanted to do Robinson Crusoe on 
Mars. I wanted it set on Mars be- 
cause, in our era of spy satellites and 
GPS Tacking, it is really difficult to 
get lost. I wanted to create a setting 
where the character was really, re- 
ally alone. We didn’t quite have the 
opportunity to get there in Oxygen, 
but we do in The Fifth Man. Imag- 
ine being stranded one-hundred 
million miles away and you find 
something in the sand that 
shouldn’t be there. That’s what 
drives the story. 


Radix: When The Fifth Man comes 
out, many people may still have the 
movie Mission to Mars in their 
minds. How is this different? 


Olson: Do I have to be polite? 
Radix: Just honest. 


Olson: This story is much more of a 
psychological mystery-thriller. It 
had my wife on edge; she couldn’t 
sit still. Like Oxygen, when you get 
to the halfway point, you have a 
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lot of adrenaline moving you to- 
ward the end... and it also delves 
into the value of relationship. 


Radix: What effect has writing these 
two novels had on your faith? 


Olson: I have wanted to be a writer 
for a long time, but I made it out to 
be some glamorous fantasy. It’s nice 
to know that there is a reality and 
that I was completely and totally 
wrong about it. God showed me 
that writing is hard work, and what 
is important is the relationship with 
God. 

I believe that God has called me 
to be a writer. But it’s not the writ- 
ing that’s important, it’s doing what 
God wants me to do—and that may 
change. 


Radix: Back to that calling... 


Olson: As I mentioned, when I’m 
writing, my heart is singing. That’s 
how I feel called. When I’m not writ- 
ing I am miserable. When an idea 
comes, I feel more and more like 
Jonah the longer I put it off. 


Radix: You seem to have a lot of 
ideas. What kinds of novels can we 
expect from you in the future? 


Olson: Right now I’m working on 
a novel called Adrenaline (due out 
in 2003 from Bethany House). That 
will be a solo effort. It is several sto- 
ries that are interrelated and deals 
with the pharmaceutical industry 
and truth. I’ve also got one coming 
in 2004. Of the 45 I really want to 
write, it is difficult to say what the 
next one will be. 


Radix: As a final thought, I once had 
a conversation with a well-known 
playwright. When I asked if he had 
any advice for a playwright who 
was just getting started he said, 
“Just write. Don’t stop writing.” 
That well-timed advice from some- 
one I respected has kept me writ- 
ing. What advice would you give to 
Christians who know someone who 
is in the process of writing a novel 
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Third Sunday in Advent 


Ineed this rose candle of joy. 


The expectation and 


old newness of the season, 
the hymns of longing, 
the announcement of the secret 
we already know, 
the ancient poems of promise 
have given way to the burden 


of who I am— 


a man of unclean lips 
amidst a people of unclean lips. 
The boundless hopes have revealed 


my limits; 
the promises 

my woeful lack; 
in the Advent longing 


all I see is the long road ahead. 


No angel, 


no “great warrior of God,” 


I am simply a man, 
unable to fulfill 


what I promised myself (and you). 


I am exactly the sort of creature 


this birth we await 


and marvel at 
Is for. 


—A. Howe 


or themselves are about to start? 


Olson: “Keep writing” is really 
good advice. When I started out, I 
was terrible. It wasn’t because God 
wasn’t calling me or that I didn’t 
have some gift. Think of writing the 
way you think about building a 
house. There are people with very 
little education who can build a 
beautiful house because they 
learned the craft. If God is calling 
someone to write, or giving some- 


one an urge to write, don’t expect a 
perfect house immediately. That 
person should learn by writing (and 
keeping on writing), and reading, 
and going to writers’ conferences. 
And listen to that calling. 


J. Sibley Law is an active member of the 
Playwrights’ Center of San Francisco. His 
most recent play can be viewed at a staged 
reading on January 7, 2003 at the Exit The- 
atre - 156 Eddy Street, San Francisco, 
Phone: 415.931.1094. 


The Last Word 


Words Between the Lives 


by Marjorie Maddox 


The year 2000 came and went and 
now we are well into the 21st cen- 
tury. Big deal! For me, the milestone 
was 1999. That year my daughter 
turned 2; one week later my mother 
turned 70; one day later I became 
the notorious 40. In my daughter’s 
bedroom is a photo of the three of 
us with the same-but-different 
eyes—blue, brown, green—all star- 
ing out toward what will come. 
Sometimes I think our gaze trav- 
els downstairs to the family room 
mantel. There sits a wooden Russian 
doll that unscrews to display a 
slightly smaller version of itself, 
again and again. When I was 8 or 9, 
my mother gave me a similar set 
from Japan, a set that she had been 
given as a child. Sometimes, I see 
God as our outer shell—“male and 
female created he them” in his own 
image—then, as offspring, traces of 


It is the deeper issues — 


ones that we are not 
always able to discuss — 
that hold together 

my mother and me: 
memories, perseverance, 


literature, and art. 


the same spiritual, human, and 
emotional features carved out on 
each face in the family. 

Now beginning the age at which 
I will always remember my mother 
(to me, she seems ever in her for- 
ties), 1 am incredulous before the 
passing of time. True, I came to 
childbearing late, being blessed by 
a godly husband and child after es- 
tablishing a career. And true, my 
mother, beautiful in many respects, 
looks a good 15 years younger than 
her 70 years. Still, I find it nearly im- 
possible to accept both our ages, just 
now realizing “down through the 
ages” how much we have and have 
not “imaged” each other. 

I have always wanted to be my 
mother’s friend; my mother has al- 
ways cited the joys of motherhood. 
I want to be my daughter’s best 
friend; my mother never knew her 
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mother. How tightly these issues fit 
inside each other. 

I specifically remember a con- 
versation with my mother when I 
was in junior high. Several of my 
friends were touting their friend- 
ships with their mothers—fantastic 
in my preteen eyes! I was so excited 
that I bubbled over with the news. 
She smiled supportively and said, 
“Oh, but I’d much rather be your 
mother.” To her, this was the ulti- 
mate compliment. To me, a betrayal. 
As Christians, are not both roles 
possible? How will Inow approach 
this paradox with my own daugh- 
ter? I can only live out the answer. 

My mother’s best womanfriend 
is my sister, as is mine, yet lam Esau 
to my sister’s Jacob when we three 
shop and “girl talk,” two activities 
in which I fit inexactly when they 
mold to the other. It is the deeper 
issues—ones we are not always able 
to discuss—that hold together my 
mother and me: memories, perse- 
verance, literature, art. Not a joint 
analysis of them, but their link be- 
tween our lives. 

Though we seldom indulge in 
conversations over faith and the 
arts, my mother believes in their im- 
portance, believes in the written 
word—believes, in turn, in me. The 
word and The Word bridge our 
lives, perhaps make possible the 
stronger friendship I hope for as we 
both continue to age. 

Until then, or as part of that pro- 
cess, we shift roles: mother / daugh- 
ter, protector/ protected, inter- 
changing. I nag her about wearing 
seatbelts; my mother warns me 
away from the dangers of caffeine. 
My mother offers a home-nurse af- 
ter I give birth; I yearn instead for 
my mother’s hand. Wanting to 
“protect” me from overexhaustion, 
my mother suggests a babysitter 
when I visit; wanting to protect my 
coughing daughter from a stranger, 
I refuse. And again and again. 

Several years ago this “imaging” 
became poignantly clear. Both my 
mother and I wanted to see the 
movie The Joy Luck Club based on 
Amy Tan’s powerful novel. The film 
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The word and The 
Word bridge our lives, 
perhaps make possible 
the stronger friend- 
ship I hope for as we 


both continue to age. 


had moved to the dollar theatre in 
my hometown and the auditorium 
was packed, the only two seats 
available being situated behind one 
another. We took them, me sitting 
behind my mother. Ironically, 
physically and emotionally, that ar- 
rangement echoed a scene in the 
film: a daughter watches as her 
mother’s hair is cut; both mother 
and daughter, while trying to love 
each other, make the other feel un- 
accepted. 

In that dark theatre, I knew that, 
despite our joint interests, I would 
never have what my mother ex- 
pected: the right weight, the right 
haircut, the right appearance. Did 
she feel similarly isolated? My im- 
mediate reaction was to deny and 
to protect. [leaned forward and told 
my mother that that was not us on 
that screen, that that was not the 
kind of relationship we had, that 
she was, yes, the best mother. Was 
this “speaking the truth in love”? 
Would it have been better to begin 
discussing the unspoken? 

Indeed, she is a good mother, 
one I often try to emulate with my 
own daughter. Again, the qualities 
I cherish seem clearest not in speech 
but in the written words and beliefs 
that pass between us, many of 
which were again underscored this 
past summer. My mother had 
cleaned out her attic, sending me off 
with boxes of childhood memora- 
bilia. As I carefully unpacked 


memory after memory of Sunday 
school papers, first-grade poems, 
vacation Bible school projects, early 
stories—all with my new daughter 
playing off to my side—I was over- 
whelmed by how much my mother 
truly loved me to cherish these small 
moments of my life, how similar to 
the way I now loved my own 
daughter. I looked through enve- 
lopes of hair locks—Margie, age 2; 
Margie, age 16 and 1/2; Margie, age 
4 and 3/4—through stacks of post- 
cards from camp, finger-painted 
valentines, Bible verse plaques. All 
lovingly packed away, they spoke 
volumes of training, belief, love 
passed down from mother to 
daughter. 

Even now, my mother builds on 
that tradition. Several times a 
month, I receive in the mail an en- 
velope of newspaper clippings: lit- 
erary events, spiritual advice, 
childrearing wisdom, film reviews, 
art show announcements, all of 
which I read, understanding the 
unspoken communication between 
us. Here, again, are moments of my 
life that my mother cherishes, as I, 
in turn, cherish my daughter and 
want to share with her my beliefs 
and interests. 

It seems appropriate that these 
words travel across miles and our 
busy lives to connect us. Some do 
not even come in envelopes, but in 
the passed-down hymns I sing to 
my sleepy daughter, in the Bible sto- 
ries I tell as she looks up at me, lis- 
tening, ever listening. 

Thanks to my mother, here are 
the words and the Word I have read 
all my life, knowledge and love I 
now want my daughter to read. May 
she unscrew and rescrew the images 
to find herself, her ancestors, and, 
ultimately the image of God. And, 
as we all three age, may there be vol- 
umes written—and spoken— 
among us—mother to daughter to 
granddaughter, friend to friend. 


Marjorie Maddox is professor of Literature 
and Writing at Lock Haven University of 
Pennsylvania. She isa poet and the author 
of Perpendicular As I. 
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